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How Many i 
of these Guestions | 
tan You Answer?| — 


How can you tell the difference between the Small-mouthed 
and Large-mouthed Black Bass ? 


What’s the weight of the heaviest Rainbow Trout on 
record, caught with tackle? of the heaviest ‘‘Muskie”’? of 
the heaviest great Tuna? 


What is “‘Kite”’ fishing? 
Who is the “Sea Tiger”? the “Skip Jack”? the ‘“Squid- { 

hound’’? i 
Where’s the best location for King-fish ? J 
Is the Wall-Eyed Pike related to the Northern Pike? 1 
What bait is best for Muskallunge ? 


What fish has the muscular development of an ordinary 
fish twice its size? 


What’s the difference between Fresh Water and Salt 
Water Trolling ? ¥ 


How can you get twice the use out of your line? 


NEW Pocket Catalog 149 


\\\ America’s Most Consulted Handbook 
\\ FREE with our Compliments 


\ Answers to the above questions, and complete i in- 
\ formation on all game fish and fishing are given 
you in this illustrated, compact handbook — the 
\\\ NEW Pflueger Pocket Catalog No, 149. Tells 
about habits and location of fish, their feeding, 
food value, size, etc.; explains best methods of 
\ casting, trolling—and of taking care of tackle; 
‘ catalogs the best baits to use. No wonder this 
is the most referred to of all handbooks by 
both experienced fishermen and beginners. 
This booklet has meant better fishing to 
hundreds of thousands of men— yet it’s 
FREE to you. The coupon below will bring 
it with our compliments. 
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The Sportsman’s | 


Calendar for 
January 


FIELD TRIALS 

Florida Field Trial Association, Orlando, 
Fla., December 16. V. E. Douglass, 
secretary. 

Pointer Club of America, Pinehurst, N. 
C., December 16. W. H. McNaughton, 
secretary. 

Cotton States Field Trial Association, 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. R. W 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 


1930 

All-America Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-South Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace, Jr., 
secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., January 13. E. B. Coe, 
secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship As- 
sociation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Pinehurst, N. 
C., January 26. 
retary. 

National Field Trial Club, Union Springs, 
Ala., January 27. R. J. Goode, sec- 
retary. 

Continental Field Trial Club, 
Springs, Ala., ‘February 5. F. L. Had- 
kins, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., February 10. Webster 
Price, secretary. 

Grand American Championship Field 
Trial Club, Holly Springs, Miss., Feb- 


ruary 17. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, 
Selma, Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, 
secretary. 


Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
Claremore, Okla., February 24. G. R. 
Harris, secretary, 4203 Forest Ave., 
Norwood, O. 

Mid-West Field Trial Association, Clare- 
more, Okla., February 26. Harold 
Boyd, secretary. 


REGISTERED TRAP 
December 

15 Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 

15 Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G. ©. 

15 Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

15 Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

22 Carteret, N. J., Carteret, G. C. 

22 Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

22 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 

. &. 


SHOOTS 


1930 
Program of The Pinehurst Country Club, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

January 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25—Twenty- 
third Annual Midwinter Handicap. 

April 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26—Twelfth 
Annual United North and South Ama- 
teur Handicap Target Tournament and 
North Carolina State Championship 
Tournament. 

October 29-April 15 (Weekly)—One Hun- 
dred Target Added Bird Handicap 
Tournaments. 


RIFLE RANGE 

Ladies will be instructed in the art of 
shooting free of charge. 

November 2-April 19 (Weekly)—Weekly 
Award. Weekly prizes will be given 
to the ladies making the highest score 
at the rifle range, the awards being 
made at the Gun Club each Saturday. 


Leonard Tufts, sec- 


Union | 
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Into the African Blue —by Martin Johnson. Part Three—The 
Great Migration. Picture, if you can, ten million head of game in sight 
at one time! Only in Africa is such a scene possible. 
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Interviewing a 


The Frost Outside the Forester —by W. Dustin White. One 
can find real comfort in the snow-filled woods if one knows how. 


and 


Bruin Takes the Cure —by Hy. S. Watson. 
story of an anti-prohibition black bear. 


The humorous 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1930. Don’t miss a single issue. © 
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A LION IS DANGEROUS. 


Roosevelt wrote: “The hunter should never go near a lion until it is dead; and even when 
it is on the point of death, he should not stand near, nor approach its head from in front.” 
I agree; but Osa and I went near many lions, and in only a few instances did they charge us. 
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Into the African Blue 


.N the second day Ed and I 

CO took the truck up the road 
and spent the day looking for 

rhino, while Osa remained in camp to 
do some writing. About four o’clock 
we started back and about five miles 
from Rhino Camp, we saw a mother 
white rhino and a week-old baby near 
the road. Now, I had no license to shoot white rhinos, 
and I did not wish to get into trouble with a mother that 
had such a small baby. She might be cranky about having 


its picture taken, so I was 
very careful about going 
very close. As she grazed 
along, Ed and I followed 
at about a hundred yards. 
Every time I would move 
forward, Ed would assure 
me that I was in the ideal 
spot to photograph, but I 
kept moving up. Finally, 
Ed remembered that he 
had left his motor car in 
the middle of the road and 
that he had better get back 
to it... although not 
half a dozen cars used this 
road during a week... 
but off he went and did 
not return. Ed is a mighty 
fine motor car mechanic 
and a nice fellow, but he 
doesn’t like white rhino. 

I got some good pictures, 
but nothing to rave about, 
as I was not close enough. 
However, it gave me some- 
thing to boast about when 
I returned to camp... I 
had seen and photographed 
the rare white rhino. Next 
day the blacks reported a 
couple of cow rhino with 
small horns, but we didn’t 
go after them. 


Part Two—Up the Victoria Nile 


(Continued From Last Month) 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Author of “Safari” and “Lion.” 


Epiror’s Note—All photographs 

reproduced in this story are by 

Martin Johnson, and are copy- 

righted by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 





PHOTOGRAPHING A WHITE RHINO. 


The author setting up his camera for a close-up of a white 
rhino on the White Nile River in Uganda. Notice the rhino 
visible behind the right leg of the camera tripod. 
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Nothing happened that day. Osa 
and I were getting restless, sitting all 
day in the Rhino Camp rest house, so 
on the fourth day we went out about 
ten o'clock, taking a few boys to carry 
cameras and got out into the bush. We 
saw numbers of cob, kongoni and 
waterbuck and about. eleven o'clock 
we almost ran over a huge, very black, white rhino asleep 
under a tree. Gosh! he looked big. We were only about 
fifty yards from him when we saw him, I don’t think we 


would have gone so close 
had we discovered him 
when we were farther 
away. But he was asleep, 
so we set up the cameras 
and when everything was 
ready, we whistled, just 
loudly enough to disturb 
his slumbers, but not loudly 
enough to frighten him. 
We had to get him from 
the shade of that tree in 
order to get a picture. 
Well, he trotted out 
from the tree and looked 
all around. On his back 
were about a dozen beauti- 
ful egrets which flew in the 
air a few feet and then 
down on his back again a 
couple of times, while he 
was turning around and 
around trying to find the 
point of danger, but we 
had some bushes behind us 
and were well camouflaged. 
For ten minutes he re- 
mained there, while we 


‘photographed him, ‘the 


egrets helping the picture a 
lot. He even moved a few 
feet towards us, then de- 
cided the place was not 
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safe and trotted off. We followed and when he stopped, 
got some more fine pictures. For thirty minutes we got 
him in different positions and in different scenery. ‘Then 
he went off into dense bush and we did not follow. At 
last, we had some good pictures of this rare animal! 


ARLY next morning I developed film, Then Ed 

left to return to Aba. We were sorry toAay good- 
bye to him as he is a fine chap and a very good worker 
and he had been of great help to us. 

We now had three days to kill before we could catch 
the boat for Lake Albert and the Victoria Nile and we 
intended spending them in hard work looking for more 
white rhino. 

While at my developing, I had sent for the local chief 
and explained that I wanted half a dozen porters to help 
my boys carry cameras back into the bush on our search 
for rhino. He agreed to send them to me and while I 
was eating breakfast, he brought in a dozen naked girls 
—zirls from fifteen to eighteen years of age. He told me 
to take my pick as they were all good porters: 


Osa then started in to lecture this chief. She told him 

he and all his people were lazy and good-for-nothing, and 
that he should be ashamed of himself to even allow the 
girls to work. He said there were no men available and 
Osa pointed to a tree under which thirty or forty or more 
were squatting, but the chief said they were not porters, 
they were all chiefs. 
Then Osa really blew zc. 
up and gave the chief 
such a raking over the 
coals that he won't 
forget it for a while. 
And he did send out 
and get us men:porters 
and three trackers. 
The trackers were sent 
off at once, while we 
were to go to a hill 
about four miles from 
camp where they were 
to meet us after first 
looking over the coun- 
try. 

Then the girls told 
Osa after the chief and 
his people had depart- 
ed, that they could 
have done the porter- 
ing as well as the men; 
that they wanted work 
for they were hungry, 
so Osa ordered the 
cook to make up a pot 
of posho for them. 
Then, when it was 
ready, all the so-called 
chiefs came crowding 
around. They said the 
girls were their wives 
and daughters and, 
therefore, they were in 
on the posho. I called 
my boys and we cleaned 
up the bunch. When 
the last one had dis- 
appeared in the bush 
we gave the girls the 
posho and they ate like 
hungry dogs. 

While they were 
eating, we set out. It 
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A WHITE RHINO. ENLARGEMENT OF A MOVIE FILM. 


The white rhino is not white at all—probably named white, because 

he was first found on the banks of the White Nile, or because he 

likes to wallow in alkali dust, giving him a whitish appearance. He is 
a third larger than the black rhino, and becoming very scarce. 
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was about ten o’clock when we came to the hill, and 
found one of the guides waiting. They had found a rhino 
just half a mile from the hill. He was quite delighted as 
I had promised five shillings for every rhino they found 
for me which I was able to photograph. The other two 
guides were watching the rhino. 

We went with our guide to the spot, and there was a 
fine big fellow in a perfect setting, The sun and wind 
vere right so I set to work. I then crept up a little 
closer and saw a baby lying in the grass . . . a wee little 
thing only a week or so old. I got busy again with the 
camera and then something warned the mother, for she 
whirled ; the baby jumped up and off they trotted. Two 
hundred yards away they were joined by another mother 
and baby and they all started to graze. Again, we crept 
up on them and made some more fine pictures until they 
became restless and slowly moved away. We followed 
and were just about to get another picture when some- 
thing disturbed the two baby rhino who had snuggled in 
under a bush, for out they came squealing loudly, fol- 
lowed by a big male. The babies ran to their mothers 
and all turned toward the big fellow who stopped and 
snorted ferociously. They were seemingly just ready to 
rush at each other, when the tension. relaxed for some 
unknown reason, and all five meandered off, grazing as 
they went. 

It was a sight I shall never forget—that tension— 
apparently a matter of 
life and death. Then 
in a second—less than 
a second, all five re- 
laxed at the same mo- 
ment as if they were 
all attached to an elec- 
tric wire from which 
the current was sud- 
denly shut off. 


F course I should 

have turned the 
crank on those five 
tense rhino, but I was 
so fascinated by the 
scene in front of me 
that I didn’t even 
think of the camera 
until they started mov- 
ing away. Osa was as 
wrought up over the 
situation as I was, for 
she hadn’t noticed that 
I wasn’t turning the 
crank. And the mar- 
velous luck of seeing 
five of the rare white 
rhino together was so 
exciting that she 
turned to me _ and 
grinned. 

We trailed the 
rhino for a few hun- 
dred yards, getting a 
few pictures when they 
stopped to graze and 
finally when they all 
disappeared under a 
big bush, we stopped 
‘also, undecided as to 
what should be the 
next move. We sus- 
pected that they might 
intend retiring for the 
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THIS STUNT SOMETIMES WORKED WELL. 


We were quite often able to get close to plains game by Osa driving. I had my camera ready, 
and while the animals stood for a minute in surprise, I was able to get a picture—sometimes. 


LUSCIOUS SIGHT FOR A LION. 


Giraffe on the Serengeti Plains. At the right in the distance, just barely visible, can be seen 
our tents, collected around a group of rocks. The rocks that abound in this district are the 
homes of leopards; in fact, this is the best leopard country of which I know. 
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A FOREST RHINO ON THE PLAINS OUTSIDE LAKE PARADISE. 
He has just been informed by the flight of the tick birds that there is danger about, and is 


whirling around trying to get the scent. A minute later he got our wind and charged; but we 
went up trees, and he passed under us and went off into the forest. 


BEFORE THE CHARGE. 


There were fifteen elephants in this sleepy herd, although only one—a big female—was aware 

of us. We had our cameras set up on a trail and she came up three times ready to charge. 

Each time she lost her nerve and turned back. The rest of the herd was not aware of us until 
she charged, and we had to shoot, just as my film ran out. The others then stampeded. 
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ELEPHANTS ON SAFARI, 


i They had been out in the grass country during the rains and were slowly making their way 
q back to the forest now that the rains had stopped. Osa made this picture, and she says it is 
better than any elephant picture I ever made. 






“DARKEST AFRICA.” 
Sunset on the Kaisoot Desert in the Northern Frontier district of British East Africa, 
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MY MOVEMENTS INTERESTED HIM. 


We got pretty close to this old fellow, and he watched every 
move we made. 


OSA IS READY FOR A CHARGE. 


Buffaloes are considered among the most dangerous of 
African big game, although we have been able to handle 
the few who did get nasty. 
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rest of the day. But almost while this thought was pass- 
ing through our minds, there was a noisy rush out of the 
bush, and there came seven rhino—two more fully grown 
bulls had now joined the herd. They moved leisurely 
away with us following, grinning at each other like fools 
—suddenly we were brought up with a jolt as three more 
bulls joined the party. TEN white rhino—it was unbe- 
lievable. Now, my photographic instinct came to the 
fore. I left Osa with her 9 mm. Mannlicher rifle under 
a tree which she could easily climb if necessary, and tak- 
ing my Eyemo camera, I slowly walked up to the rhino, 
keeping bushes and small trees between us, not to men- 
tion carefully watching the wind. I came to a small tree 


-in which a crotch made a good tripod, and also afforded 


me a method of escape in case the rhino came my way. 


OTHING much happened and I took some splen- 

did film as the rhino grazed and browsed. Once, 

one of the big bulls came within twenty feet of me, and I 

placed my foot in the crotch, ready to hoist myself up 

out of reach, if need be, but he moved away without 
catching the scent. 

Then I heard a low, frantic whistling, the signal of 
danger that Osa and I had prepared; and turning, I saw 
Osa up in her tree. The boys had deserted her when 
four more rhino had approached her—two big bulls and 
another mother and toto. Quickly, I went up my tree, 
the newcomers passing fifty feet from me, and joining the 
others. Fourteen white rhino standing in front of me— 
a record so far as I knew. I wanted toshout the news to 
the world, I made pictures as fast as I could, using up 
roll after roll of film. My photographic sense left me in 
a way, as the wonder of the situation made me forget 
photographic values, for I was getting rear-end views 
instead of front end. A slight noise below attracted my 
attention, and there was Osa. She handed her gun up to 
me, and in a moment was beside me. 

In the next half hour, I moved several times, from tree 
to tree, Osa following with the gun; the only gun we 
had, by the way, and not loaded as heayily as we would 
have liked, but it was such a wonderful opportunity that 
we would have gone ahead without any gun. 

The afternoon was waning, so I decided to take a 
chance and get a very close up, but in doing so, I fright- 
ened the herd and they clumsily struck out through the 
brush, but fortunately, they bunched together as they ran, 
and I got the fourteen in one bunch—a great movie, far 
beyond any of my wildest dreams, and it was probably 
only because all our film had been used up, that we 
turned towards camp—all grins. 


HEN we reached camp, our three guides had four- 

teen times five shillings all figured out—all having 
reached a different answer and all wrong; then it dawned 
upon me that I had made a bargain with them that was 
beyond all reason. When I promised them five shillings, 
I knew it was too much, but I wanted to get them keen 
on the job, as time was so short. Ten shillings is con- 
sidered a good salary for a month’s pay to laborers in this 
section. I also had intended the five shillings as basheesh 
to the one who found and saw the rhino first, but they 
had it figured. differently. They decided it should be five 
shillings to each of them. So we compromised. We 
decided that we had seen five of the rhino before they 
did, and that they had seen nine before we did. This 
amounted to forty-five shillings, so I gave each one fifteen 
shillings and they were satisfied. 

But, then, along came the chief with his demands, He 
figured he should have forty-five shillings. I gave him 
ten and kicked him out of camp. Not far away were the 
thirty so-called chiefs. I think they had it figured out that 
I owed them money, too, but I had been treating them 
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roughly and they couldn’t muster up the courage to come 
along and make their demands, although they stood off 
and muttered. 

Now came more trouble—the porters, who should 
receive a salary of twenty Uganda cents a day, which is 
equal to five cents in American money, comet’ five 
shillings each. As I had overpaid everyone else, icked 
the entire bunch out of camp after giving the porters a 
shilling each. These fellows were hangers on at the 
boat landing and were wiser than the usual run of natives. 
We found the girls had a bit of spirit of their own, and 
we hired twenty at twenty cents each a day to bring us 
wood and water. The men tried to prevent them, but 
the girls laughed at them and went on about their busi- 
ness. 

Having located the rhino, we no longer needed the 
guides or porters. Our own boys were enough, so after 
a late lunch, we hurried back with fresh film and found 
the rhino were scattered, the light was poor and we didn’t 
get much more that day in the line of pictures. 

Next day gave us a perfect light, but the rhino were 
scattered, although we accounted for the fourteen and 
found they were drinking at a swamp each night about 
five miles beyond, and were returning to this same place 
each day to graze and sleep. We got some good pictures 
of single rhino, and of mothers and babies, but we con- 
tented ourselves otherwise, by lying in the shade of big 
mimosa trees and watching them, the cameras always in 
readiness in case of anything unusual. 


HE babies tired easily, whenever the mothers 

stopped even for a minute the young ones would lie 
down. They were ugly little things, looking like de- 
formed pigs. 

On the morning of the third day, we easily found 
them again, but as we had all the pictures we wanted 
taken in that spot, we went on over to the swamp where 
they drank. It is a big swamp coming down to the Nile 
banks, and I judge, about five miles in width. In the 
tall reeds we could see the backs of elephants surmounted 
by white egrets. We counted over fifty elephants, and 
there were probably more that we could not see. 

Philip Percival had known of this herd for years. He 
said he had spent many a day on different safaris, wait- 
ing for them to come out, but he never had been able 
to get close to one of them, and had finally given it up. 
They appeared to be mostly females and totos anyway. 

We also saw a small herd of buffalo, but they, too, 
were far back in the reeds, 

We returned to where the rhino were and found them 
in a bunch again, so took some more pictures which were 
merely duplicates of the day before. 

Next morning at daybreak, we found the Lugard tied 
up alongside the rest house, and spent the day going up 
the Nile through very uninteresting country. At sundown 
we tied up at a small village of four or five grass huts, 
and spent the night on board. This was the end of the 
Lugard’s run. As we were dressing next morning the 
Samuel Baker steamed in and made fast alongside the 
Lugard. 

For a couple of hours everything was confusion as 
native cotton was being transferred. In the meantime, 
we had seen all of our goods removed to the Samuel 
Baker and we left about nine o’clock and without a stop 
steamed on up the Nile, which now became many miles 
wide, and on into Lake Albert where it got very rough. 
The Samuel Baker did a choice bit of pitching and toss- 
ing as it is a very old boat, with only four cabins, which, 
fortunately, we did not wish to use anyway, as it was too 
hot to go inside. 

About three o’clock, we tied up at the dock at Butiaba 
where Commander Hemsted came aboard and informed 
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A ‘NOONDAY REST IN THE SHADE. 


This elephant’s tusks probably weighed about eighty pounds 
each, which explains the reason why ivory hunting is popular. 





AN ACCOMPLISHED SNEAK, 


A striped hyena comes to our kill. After an animal is 
photographed by flashlight, he is blinded for about three 


minutes, 
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us that he had reserved the little steamer Livingston for 
us, and that we could put off the following day. The 
captain of the Samuel Baker kindly gave us his house to 
move into for the night and to store the goods we did 
not wish to take up the Victoria Nile. And to top off 
his hospitality, he brought in a nice mess of ducks 
later in the evening. We had dinner with the captain 
and Commander Hemsted. 










HE Livingston is perhaps seventy feet in length, 

with a ten-foot beam. She draws little water, burns 
lots of wood and looks like an old tug on the Hudson 
river, except that she has a small cabin forward with a 
deck over it. This is topped by another deck which may 
be stood upon if one is careful to stand on the beams 
and not on the wood between them. 

She had been a fast boat in her day, but now does five 
knots and thinks she is speeding. But for us two, with 
our small bunch of boys, we found her quite comfortable 
and were very grateful to Commander Hemsted for hold- 
ing her for us, more especially, as we knew several gov- 
ernment parties wanted her. 

Our crew consisted of an Indian engineer, and about 
ten so-called sailors and firemen. We had to bring our 
own bedding and cook, personal boys and food. 


It was late in the morning when we got away from 
Butiaba. We hugged the Lake Albert shore until we 
















came into the White Nile, and after a couple of hours 
turned off into the Victoria Nile, just at sundown. 

Here, some natives boarded us from dug-out canoes. 
4 The chief was sent for and he came aboard bringing us 


We 









burnt milk which we promptly gave to our boys. 
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THE “LIVINGSTON.” 


Our little wood-burning steamer on the Victoria Nile was fairly comfortable, but it was 
so hot below decks that we slept on the roof. 
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asked him for two big dug-out canoes and six boys to 
paddle them. We wished to lash them together when 
we got up the Nile further and place our cameras in 
them. He agreed to send them and went away. Next 
morning the two canoes were alongside with some natives 
in them. I did not count them, but afterwards found 
there were only four. We realized later that instead 
of six natives, we actually needed a dozen or more. 

We set off up the Victoria Nile. It was a beautiful 
day and I was all primed for pictures—I had heard so 
much about this wonderful game place, but until noon 
I was disappointed as we passed through nothing 
but Sud grass. However, about noon, dry ground made 
its appearance, with plains on one side and scrub forest 
on the other. Over the plains were scattered Mimosa 
trees . . . it looked like fine game country. 

Then, we saw a small herd of elephants dozing un- 
der some trees near the river which furnished material 
for some fair pictures. Then, we came upon one big 
bull with fine tusks grazing right at the water’s edge, 
with his feet in the mud. Back of him were eight-foot 
reeds. I signalled to the engineer to throw off the pro- 
peller, and motioned the pilot to steer straight for the 
elephant. As we were making absolutely no noise, he 
did not see us, and all the time I was making fine movies 
of him with a two-inch lens, while we drew closer and 
closer. We were within a few feet of him and it looked 
as if the bow of the boat would touch him. 


SA had her gun all ready—thcen he saw us. The 
bow of the boat was not four feet from his legs. 
He could have reached aboard and touched my camera 
with his trunk if he had been inclined, but instead, he 
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HIPPO ON THE VICTORIA NILE. 


We were never out of sight of them on this river. Occasionally they would even come up 
and bump the bottom of our boat. 


whirled and took a few steps backward and stood watch- 
ing—angry and not knowing just what to do. I thought 
for a moment he would charge, for by this time the 
boat had touched and grounded in the mud, but again 
he whirled and ran back a few feet; turned to take an- 
other look, and then ran away into the woods, making 
a ridiculous sight. I'll bet he went back later, and won- 
dered what in the devil that big monster was that gave 
his such a scare, 

A few hundred yards farther, we came upon more ele- 
phants along the river bank, but they ran off. 

We were now among hippo—hundreds and hundreds 
of them. They splashed into the water from the shore. 
‘They would be sleeping on a sand bank and go flounder- 
ing with much splashing and noise into deeper water. 
‘There were bunches of them, a couple of hundred in a 
bunch. Often they would dive and come up alongside 
the boat and dive again. ‘They snorted all about us, and 
they blew water when they came up. Many of them 
were not in the least alarmed at our presence and re- 
mained with their heads above water as we passed, forty 
or fifty feet from them. 

Then we commenced to see crocodiles . . . enormous 
fellows sleeping on the sand banks and we would glide 
up to them while I made pictures, then they would awk- 
wardly scramble into the water. Many swam alongside 
of us, 


EXT, along the banks, appeared cob and water- 
buck and kongoni. Rounding a curve we came 
upon fifty elephants right out in the water with only their 
backs showing, but they scrambled out and away before 


I could get close enough to take a picture. Across the 
river (now only about five hundred feet wide) we saw 
another big herd among the trees, but located so that I 
could not photograph them. A little farther on, we came 
upon a mother and a little toto. The boat frightened them 
and the baby nearly got bogged in the mud as it tried to 
get away. The mother came back and stood by until it 
extricated itself. ‘Then we saw five feeding from a tree 
that they had just pulled down. I got a splendid picture 
of them struggling through the mud to higher ground, 


ND always there were hippo—everywhere—their 

heads in the water all about us—lying half out of 
the water in submerged sand banks, out on dry sand 
banks, in the reeds, everywhere. It was a regular hippo 
paradise. I doubt if there is another place in Africa with 
so many hippo to the square inch, 

About four o’clock Murchison Falls came into view 

. a beautiful sight to see . . . the water rushing down 
between two enormous walls of rock. We turned into 
shore and tied up, and the Livingston boys all clambered 
out with axes and knives to chop wood. 

The south banks of the Nile at this place are game 
preserve. Across the river on the other bank is sleeping 
sickness area. Commander Hemsted had cautioned me 
not to land on either bank, as it was prohibited. We 
were to sleep aboard the boat and do our photographing 
from the water. I, therefore, remonstrated with the en- 
gineer about landing on this spot. He was very much 
surprised and said he had been up here several times; 
twice with the Governor of Uganda, and that they had 

(Continued on page 61) 
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ALLAN 
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DALE 


ILL and I 
B arose long 

before day- 
light and_ hiked 
down through the 
marsh grass to h's 
hunting camp on 
the margin of 
Merrymeet- 
ing Bay, where we 
found everything 
in readiness for 
our day’s sport. 

A great, white 
star gleamed cold- 
ly across the fog- 
blanketed bay, and 
we stood on the 
shore and listened 
to the gurgling, 
splashing murmurs 
of thousands of 
feeding black 
ducks, invisible, 
yet close at hand. 
An occasional call 
floated up to us, 
the shrill notes of 
the drakes and the 
contented feeding 
call predominating. 

Bill had spent 
much of his life on 
the Bay, understands duck talk thoroughly, and can imi- 
tate any of the various notes with such fidelity that no 
amateur can tell where Bill leaves off and the ducks start 
in. Good company on a hunting trip . . . Bill Darton. 

It was fast getting light .. . 
suddenly we heard a roar like 
the crashing of a giant water- 
fall, and Bill clutched at my 
arm. 

“Watch—close to the sky- 
line!” he said. Across the bay, 
near the edge of the trees, a 
dark cloud rose 
swiftly on beating 
wings, spun off to 
the right in a thin- 
ning line — thou- 
sands upon thousands of shad- 
owy forms climbing swiftly. 

A second and third roar like 
the first, each followed by the 
rising ranks of ducks, then the 
lines swerved sharply and came 
back over us, the sharp whisper 
of. wings sounding like gusts of 
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The Ducks of 
Merrymeeting Bay 
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The finished blind 


was a corker. 


wind, beating 
down sibilantly. 
The sky was full 
of ducks for miles. 

‘©All blacks— 
too!” said my com- 
panion. “I doubt 
if you’d find more 
than a_ hundred 
odd ducks in all 
that mass of stuff. 
This time of year 
the blacks swarm 
in here, the teal 
an’ 


an’ widgeon 
whistlers come 
later.” 

Bill took his 


long-handled_ dip- 
net and went into 
the wire pen 
where his two 
hundred live de- 
coys were kept. 
Here he swiftly 
captured a pair of 
big drakes for 
fliers, and eight 
ducks to be used 
on the lines. These 
were put into a 
pair of small crates 
with slats for cov- 
ers and we carried them down and put them into a flat- 
bottomed boat, its forward end filled with block decoys 
and the woven rushes which are used to make floating 
blinds of the boats. 

‘Lhen we went back and had a hot breakfast, which 
did not get the attention it deserved, for the memories 
of those quacking thousands kept getting between us and 
the smoking bacon and potatoes, and we were both too 
impatient to wait long. 

“Had enough? Then let’s get goin’! said Bill, 
dragging out his old pump-gun and shoving shells into 
the back of his hunting coat. 

We hustled back to the shore and embarked in the 
flat-bottomed boat, towing a smaller, pointed craft behind 
us, its top camouflaged with rushes. This was to be used 
to pick up dead birds with, provided we were able to 
hit ’em. 


TQ OLLOWING a channel through the-wild rice, we 

came in a few minutes to a sheltered cove, with two 
tall stakes set up a few yards apart in the edge of the 
rushes, and a cleared space directly in front of them for 
the decoys. Bill tied the flat-bottomed boat securely at 
both ends, and swiftly unrolled the woven mats of rushes 
which masked our floating blind. These rushes are about 
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five feet high, and stakes are 
provided every few feet, these 
being inserted in metal loops 
along the side of the boat. 
The finished blind is a corker, 
and can be set up very expe- 
ditiously. In five minutes it 
was ready for action, and Bill 
went out in the smaller boat 
and put out the decoys, fasten- 
ing them to a submerged line 
by the simple expedient of 
snapping one of his famous 
swivelled duck straps to the 
foot of each live captive. 
Then he put out the blocks, 
about twenty of ’em, and we 
had a layout that could hardly 
fail to prove attractive to any 
wandering bunch of wildfowl. 

“They look O. K., Bill! 
Ought to be plenty of business 
pretty soon,” I suggested. 

The live decoys set up a 
sudden quacking. “Keep your 
head down, there’s ducks in 
the air!” whispered Bill, peer- 
ing eagerly through the rushes 
at his end of the blind, the old Marlin poised for action. 

With a rush of wings, five big blacks swung down into 
the decoys, looking tremendously large at that close range. 
Just as they set their wings and dropped their feet to 
alight . . . “Get up an’ give it to ’em!”’ hissed Bill, and 
we arose together. 





UT of the corner of one eye I saw the right-hand 

bird collapse and spat downward—then my own 
gun smacked out its challenge and the towering black 
directly over the sights was driven upward by the impact 
of the stiff load, folded its wings and fell like a plummet 
among the excited decoys. Bill tagged a second bird— 
threw his third load after a survivor, and settled back 
contentedly. 

“Why didn’t you keep that gun hot?” he asked. I 
grinned back at him happily. 

“Too interested 
in watchin’ you 
perform,” I told 
him. “Man, you ; 
sure play sweet a. eras 
tunes on that | gg o% 
trombone of yours. 
You hit that last 
bird, but he was 
too far out to get 
much of the pat- 
tern, Fours might 
have stopped him, 
though.” 

“Can’t get ’em 
all, but we did 
pretty well, at 
that. Three out 
of five isn’t too 
dusty shootin’.” 

A pair of little 
blue-wing teal 
flashed down past 
the decoys, going 
like the wind, 
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then they swung (uml Foor as 
We captured some decoys. 


back and came 





Bill throws a flier. 





over us, pretty high but 
within range. Bill watched 
me, grinning, as I slammed 
two futile loads behind them. 

“Got to lead those speed 
babies — plenty. You can’t 
reach ’em by holdin’ onto their 
noses,” he advised. That’s the 
tough part of duck shootin’, 
no two shots are at the same 
range, and it is mighty hard to 
estimate the flying speed of the 
various kinds of ducks when 
they are passing, first with 
the wind back of them, and 
then with it in their faces. 
Good sport, even when you 
miss ’em! 

“Mark right! Blacks com- 
in’! whispered my compan- 
ion, shoving the muzzle of his 
repeater out over the top of 
the blind. A trio of quacking 
blacks swerved in over us— 
one of them ran squarely into 
the first load from Bill’s pump 
and slanted down, end over 
end, with a tremendous splash 
when he alighted back of the blind. The other two went 
on, swung back, and we shot together as they passed over 
the edge of the decoys. One of the pair came down and 
started swimming, but turned toes up at the report of the 
gun, shot cutting the water all about him. 

“That gun throws a tight pattern, Bill! How many 
ducks do you suppose she’s accounted for since you’ve 
had it?” I asked. Bill just grinned. 

“No tellin’, I’ve had her ’bout twenty years, right here 
on the Bay. Plenty, tho’!” 

A little flock of wary blacks swung about the »pening 
in the rushes, refusing to decoy. They had evidently been 
shot at very recently, and were suspicious of our invita- 
tions. Bill quacked softly, the drakes in the stalled boxes 
talked confidingly to the ducks out on the line, still those 
leary blacks refused to come within gunshot. Bill had 
an ace up his sleeve, and now trotted it out. 

“You won't 
come in, doggone 
yuh! Well, we'll 
see about that!” he 
muttered, mean- 
time taking the 
slats off one of the 
boxes and picking 
out one of the big 
drakes. He 
snapped one of the 
duck-straps to the 
foot of the drake, 
fastened a ten-foot 
length of stout 
cord to the strap, 
and put a short bit 
of light cedar on 
the end of the line. 
The line was then 
rolled around the 
bit of woot, and 
Bill, crouching 
down behind the 
rushes, tossed the 
big bird aloft. 
(Cont, on p. 47) 
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The author and steelheads taken on 2\%4-0z. rod. The largest fish weighed 6\% lbs. 


teelheads on2% Ounces of Bamboo 


The Umpqua River Steelhead is a Tricky Savage Fighter 


F there is one thing that 
always pleases me, it is to 
be told by the very plenti- 

ful wise hombres of this fascinating world in which we 
live— 

“You can’t do that!” 

These words ever act as a sort of open sesame—a spur, 
as it were, to every latent force within me, and I am never 
satisfied until the “impossible” feat is accomplished ! 

Thus: some years ago, when I was domiciled upon tive 
Isle o’ Catalina, in those grand days before the wholesale 
destruction of all manner of game fish by the Canneries’ 
purse-seine craft, and the resultant ruination of the sport, 
had begun—in other words, while excellent sport. still 
existed, I made mention to several of the fact that I 
yearned—immeasurably—to try conclusions with a marlin 
swordfish, on regulation Tuna Club light tackle—but: 
handling my fishing-cruiser alone! 

The chorus of guffaws from listeners jarred my ear 
drums considerably. 

“It can’t be done, Major!” was the deafening chorus. 

As this article hath nothing to do with that historic 
battle I merely mention that it was done. The fish 
weighed 157 Ibs. Time of fight: one hour and 57 min- 
utes. I hooked the marlin, fought it, operated my cruiser 


By MAJOR LAWRENCE MOTT 


and gafted the big fellow— 
alone! 

The chorus, when I came 
ashore, then changed to: 

“Just pure luck! You couldn’t do it again!” 

“T have no intent of trying!” was my reply. 

Last summer it was my great pleasure to spend some 
four months in beautiful Douglas County, Oregon, 
through whose most charming fields and forests runs the 
little-known Umpqua River—a splendidly wild stream of 
magnificent fishing proportions. Very turbulent are the 
upper waters, where the famous steelhead disport them- 
selves, and it is NO water—at all—for either the tyro 
at wading, or for the chap who cannot handle a long 
line. This for the reason that the stream is not fordable, 2 
save at few places—and these are far apart. This necegs- 
sitates the ability to “reach out” across the wide, Mire 
waters. 

For six weeks of my altogether delightful stay in the 
Umpqua National Forest—the river flows through many 
miles of it—I was in camp at a place known as Steamboat 
Ranger Station, at the junction of Steamboat Creek and 
the main river. So undeveloped is this veritable sporting 
Paradise that there are but two public resorts on the 


stream’s entire length of some 200 miles, <A pleasing spot 
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called “Idyllwild,” 25 miles from Roseburg, and the 
Circle H Ranch, some 8 miles farther up. 

The ever-efficient Forest Service has constructed a 
“road” into Steamboat, but it takes a decided bit of 
“doing” to negotiate it by motor car, as it is entirely a 
dirt way, very narrow, for the most part, with an un- 
comfortable lot of sharp turns. I had the dickens of a 


time in getting my light skiff along it, on a trailer. 


ICTURE an August day, with a brilliant sun flood- 

ing from a cloudless sky of the sheerest turquois blue ; 
feel a delicious little cooling breeze wafting down stream, 
laden with the incense of the forest, the delicate scent of 
pine and fir, and listen to the Song of the River as it 
whispers, gurgles, roars its steep way to the sea, some 150 
miles distant. 

When the Rangers, stationed at Steamboat, and others 
of the Forest crew, handled my little rod, listening the 
while to my stated intent of having a set-to with a steel- 
head on it, and in the fast-water pool in front of the 
Station, there was a repetition—more polite, to be sure, 
but a repetition, nae’th’less, of the Catalina chorus— 

“It can’t be done, Major!” 

In fact I think that my sanity was a bit doubted, as 
there is no more savage, tricky fighter than the steelhead 
of the cold, northern streams. 

It was high noon. Watching me as I stepped into the 
swirling waters and waded to a tiny island of rocks at the 
top of the pool and clambered on it, was the Assistant 
Ranger-in-Charge, Mr. Sydney Meacham, the Forest tele- 
phone operator, and a dozen others, I chronicle these 
facts—carefully—be it noted ! 

Steamboat pool is, as the photograph shows, a delicious 
run of water to lay fly over, and as it is at the head of a 
very steep rapid, there are always steelhead resting in its 
swift, though smooth-flowing depths. When the light is 
right, at certain hours of the early mornings and late 
afternoons, the great fish can be easily seen. 

A fairly stiff breeze blew, requiring a good deal of 
work on the part of the wand that, in reality, is built for 
dry fly effort, of the most delicate kind, and for fish up 
to 12 or 14 inches in length. 

Casting across and slightly down-stream, I lengthened 
line until with some 40 feet out, the tiny fly swept tanta- 
lizingly across 
the pool. 

I had not 
made more than 
a dozen casts 
when there was 
a vivid flash 
through the 
blue-green 
water, a huge 
swirl, and a 
fierce lunge! 

Came a yell 
from the gang 
ashore. .. . 

“Attaboy, 
Major! Hold 
him!” 

The steelhead 
made short 
run up stream 
and, true to 
steelhead form, 
jumped. More 
yells from my 
gallery! 

Confession is 
good for the 
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The pool where the big fish was taken. 
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soul, or so ’tis writ’, and hence I log the fact that I had 
doubts—grave doubts!—as to my being able to pull this 
thing off successfully, when I saw that fish and because | 
realized, from many years’ experience with these fish on 
the Rogue and Klamath rivers, that this chap would go 
6 lbs.—mayhap a shade more. 

I was virtually a prisoner on my little rock island— 
with but a few square feet to manoeuvre on! Not an 
earthly chance of following the fish down, should it once 
get started over the fierce water just below! And nary 
a vestige of hope of holding it up—if it did—as I| often 
could do when using my regular steelhead rods, of 10 
feet length, eleven ounces weight. But one cannot hold 
much of anything—on 214 oz.! 

I realized at once that my one hope lay in strategy, and 
that that strategy must consist of fighting the fish as 
lightly as possible, fooling him into thinking that there 
was not so much awry with him—after all! (As aa 
aside I might add that it hath been my experience over 
some 40 years of fishing, all over the world, and for 
everything, including Xiphias gladius, or broadbill sword- 
fish, that can be handled on rod and reel—that if the 
rodsman “goes after” his fish hammer-and-tongs’ fashion, 
it will retaliate in kind as long as its strength holds out. 
On the other hand—gentle persuasion of large fish, using 
light stuff, decidedly pays!) 


ND so I contented myself with merely keeping a 
taut line, and offering practically no resistance to 
the big fellow’s dashings hither and yon, jumping glori- 
ously—often. 
Perched precariously on my island I could hear the 
gang behind me... . 
“Bet a dollar he loses him!” 
“Gee! look at that little rod bend!” 
“Tf that fish ever gets to the head of the quick water— 
goodNIGHT !” 
As tho’ the steelhead had heard those last words, it 
swung suddenly and started down stream! 
“Yea-a-a-a-a!_ Hold him, Major!” 
Instead . . . I let go ’everything and pointed the wee 
rod straight at the fish! The small reel had but little 
drag, so the line—to all intents and purposes—was almost 


slack. 
And the 


steelhead, feel- 
ing nothing 
dragging at 
him, turned at 
the very brink 
of the fast 
water and slow- 
ly came back in 
to the main 
pool! 

I breathed 
again! 

Twenty- 
one minutes by 
my wrist watcl. 
had gone after 
the fashion of 
that number of 
seconds, it 
seemed to me. 
But the fish was 
tiring. It began 
to edge in to 
eddies, behind 
big rocks— 
which was, of , 


(Con. on p. 80)" 
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message on the dry carpet of leaves, came to us 

like the subdued click of a telegraph instrument 
and advised us of the progress of an elusive whitetail 
through the forest. The sound was faint, for the deer was 
traveling down under the brow of the hill, but it was un- 
mistakable—a steady pat-pat-pat—that was not to be con- 
fused with the erratic scurryings of red squirrels, the 
padded thump of bounding rabbits or the scratchings of 
small birds—any of which were common sounds in the 
woods. 

Gripping our rifles we waited, nerves tense, in the 
hope that the deer would swing around so that we could 
get a shot through the trees, but we waited in vain for 
the sound drew away, diminishing gradually, until it 
was lost to our hearing. We imagined that the deer 
had become alarmed at our approach and a little farther 
on we found the proof of this. ‘There, behind a blow- 
down, was the spot where it had stood and listened to 
our footsteps. Leaves were pawed back and there were 
the prints of impatiently stamped feet—the trail leading 
away. We could picture the deer as it had stood there, 
stretching its long neck and spreading its big ears, as 
one would erect a sensitive antennae, to catch the faint- 
est sound broadcasted by an approaching hunter. 

Such are the conditions when dry days are prevalent 
in the deer country. The progress of a hunter through 
the woods is attended by so much noise that the sharp 
ears of a deer pick it up a mile away and warn the ani- 
mal of approaching danger while it is yet a long way 
off—so far that the deer is able to skulk away at a 
quiet trot. Under such conditions a deer is seldom 
frightened into that bounding jump, accompanied by the 
flaunt of its white tail which makes a fair target for the 


"Tos muffled patter of a deer’s feet, tapping out a 


The tepee is one of the best tents for late 
fall camping. 





: —_ quick rifle shot. Such were the conditions which pre- 
The deer made runways of the old corduroyed vailed when Herb and I went into camp in the heart of 
lumber roads. deerland last fall. 


This deerland, which stretched away for many a mile 
in every direction from where we had pitched our -tepee 
at the edge of a birch and balsam thicket, was the largest 
tract of wild land in the whole State. It was a great 
tract of woodland—a wilderness that had been made 
even more wild by the tangled slashings of lumber crews 
and the burns of old forest fires. It was just the kind 
of a country to support a goodly deer population. The 
graceful, gray creatures skulked and hid in the dark 
and tangled swamplands, They made runways of the 
old logging roads and browsed on the thick sapling 
growth that was rapidly replacing the original timber. 
They wandered out over the brules where berry bushes 
had sprung up in the wake of the fires and furnished 
much food. Under proper weather conditions, it was a 
deer-hunter’s paradise. When dry days prevail—but that 
is our story. 

A good highway wound through the woods a half- 
mile back of our camp-site. This was really a broad 
gravel road but its proportions shrank in comparison 
with the big woods, shrank until the highway became a 
slim, yellow thread through the forest, but it afforded 
easy access to the very heart of deerland. Turning off 
‘i He examined each gray spot on the this highway, we nosed the car down an old tote-road 

Opposite shore. ; almost to our camp-site. A pair of Canada jays, those 
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friendly companions of the North Woods camper, had 
been on hand to welcome us and, after looking around 


: a bit, we found a tent-site such as one dreams about. It 

t was a smooth, level little plot just about large enough 

‘| for the tepee, backed on the north and sheltered from 

“ the prevailing wind by a dense evergreen thicket, flanked 

. on either side by little clumps of shining white birches 

i and affording a front view of rare beauty. From the 

- door of the tent the land fell away to the shores of a 

if little pond. Beyond, one on either side of the picture, 
* rose two high mountains with a deep notch between. It was just the type of country to support 

Herb looked askance at the tepee as a shelter for No- a goodly deer population. 

™ vember weather in the North Woods. He had motored 

d northward, three hundred miles, from the upper-graduate 

se class rooms of a great university, for this hunting trip 

it and he shivered at the prospect of cold nights. The 

a heavy ice that locked the ponds and the patches of snow 

o- on shady northern slopes were suggestive of the desira- 

* bility of a tight cabin. The tepee has long been a fa- 

0 vorite tent with me and, since it was then but a few 

wt days past election, I was able to convince Herb (not 

Zz Herbert Hoover, but Herb the hunter ) that a tent 

e, that had been good enough to raise a Vice-President of 

as these United States in, certainly ought to be good enough 

t- to shelter a couple deer hunters for a few days in the 

woods of northern Vermont. 
- As a matter of fact the tepee is one of the very. best 


‘. tents for late fall camping trips. The red man who 
d designed this shelter was a far better engineer than they 





a who have designed some of the more recent canvas tents. 

a In the first place it is a conservative tent—providing a 

“a maximum of floor space for the amount of canvas em- 

- ployed. Its curved and sloping wall presents no flat 

we surface to the force of high winds and its rigid backing ne 

a of poles will support the canvas under any weight cf Wave ” 

is damp, heavy snow as comes with the first storms and Our neighbors, packing out the buck which 

ol cramps the inside space of ordinary tents to the discom- broke its neck. 
fiture of the occupants. These poles, ten in number, have 

le decided many a camper against the tepee, but, as a matter 

is of fact, ten poles, light and straight and dry, may be found 

un in any grove of second growth evergreen, easily broken 

ne off, limbed with the blade of the hatchet and carried to 

de the camp-site under one arm. White men’ have, how- 

ie ever, improved on the Indians’ open fire and we found 

Ae the little cylindrical camp stove, with telescoping pipe, 

more convenient, more conservative of fuel, and doing 

oi away with all smoke. Our little stove stood in the 

“wd center of the tent—on either side we built our balsam 

ng beds. The space back of the stove housed our supplies, 

eg while the night’s supply of fuel was piled between it 

a and the doorway. A plentiful supply of dead cedar 


a trees stood nearby and with these for kindling and. quick 
fires and green birch for steady heat and the night fire, 
we had one of the most comfortable camps imaginable. 

As soon as we had the camp in ship-shape we fed a 
If- few shells into the magazines of our rifles and started 
out hunting. Picking our way through a cedar swamp, 






ia | . 

- we worked up on the side of the mountain and hunted 

i. across the steep slope. It was well past noon—nearly 

ed time for the deer that had been lying in the swamps 

off since shortly after daylight to be working back on to Our camp in the birches overlooked a beautiful 
an (Continued on page 68) little pond. 
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E. M. Hay running the Willow River rapids. 


North of Beyond 
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Experiences of a Trapper’s Wife in the Sub-Arctics 


AM the wife of a trapper and 

have discovered that the life 

of professional trappers, operat- 
ing in the most remote sections of 
northern wilderness far from civiliza- 
tion, is indeed much different than 
the conception of such life as inter- 
tained by a great majority of people 
on the outside; people who have no 
actual knowledge on the subject. Be- 
fore leaving home to come up here 
to join my husband, and while on the 
journey, I heard many people ex- 
press their views. A great majority 
were of the opinion that wilderness 
trapping was either just one graiad 
and glorious camping trip—a sort of 
continous picnic—or a lazy man’s 
profession pure and simple. On the 
steamer coming North, I heard one 


By MRS. C. J. FERGUSON 


AUTHOR’S NOTE—The N. W. T. Game 
Regulations permit the holder of each li- 
cense “for sporting purposes only” to kill 
two male moose. This, however, does not 
apply to bona-fide residents of the interior 
regions. It musi be borne in mind that we 
are eight hundred miles from railroad; that 
our home cabin is almost one hundred miles 
from the nearest trading post or source of 
supplies; that no meat except the wild 
variety is procurable here and that people 
must to a great extent depend upon the wild 
game shot for a living. Were the natives 
restricted to the shooting of males only of 
moose and caribou life beyond ready reach 
of the settlements would be practically im- 
possible, and each winter would claim many 
lives as a result of starvation. It is not al- 
ways possible to select a certain animal for 
shooting. The dwellers of remote interior 
regions must take what they can get when 
they can get it. The law recognizes this 
condition and grants such bona-fide residents 
the privilege of killing such game as is 
necessary, but—none is to be wasted. It is 
an unwritten law of the Far North, 


is in an endeavor to enlighten the un- 
initiated rather than in defense of the 
trappers that I am writing this nar- 
rative of our last fall’s preparation 
for the winter’s trapping. Some may 
say that the work we do is unusual. 
But I do not consider it so, for we 
will have equally as much to do next 
fall—and the next—and most of the 
other white trappers are correspond- 
ingly busy. It is just a fair average 
of what the northern trapper has to 
do before the fur harvest begins. 
As a result of the flu epidemic 
which last summer swept the North, 
together with a two weeks delay ot 
the steamer in making its appearance 
on the last trip of the season, it was, 
in view of the great amount of work 
to be done before freeze up, very 


man, who posed as a widely traveled tourist, make the 
assertion that, “These trappers are just a lazy shiftless 
lot; toodazy to hold down a steady job.” 

For the past few months I have been with my husband 
on his trapping grounds in the far North some eight hun- 
dred miles from railroad with our main camp over ninety 
miles. from a settlement. Our nearest and only white 
neighbors have their closest cabin fifty miles away. It has 
been over two months since I have seen a white person 
other than my husband and it likely will be more than 
as much longer before seeing another. 

Since coming here I have learned many things, and it 


late when, after battling our way up through eighty-five 
rapids on Willow River, we finally arrived at the Mink 
Lake cabin with our second and last canoe load of sup- 
plies—sufficient to last for ten months or until we could 
again go to the Fort late next spring. 


Y husband had two partly built cabins to finish 
and a third one to build, wood to cut, fish to put 
up, the winter’s supply of meat to kill and get home, and 
ever so many other little things to do that we were rather 
worried about getting even the most important of them 
done before the final freeze up came. Plans called for 
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wintering at the Third Lake 
cabin but the unavoidable de- 
lays made it impossible to move 
all the necessary things up the 
intervening stretch of Willow 
River with it’s turbulent rapids. 
We decided to winter at Mink 
Lake, and having reached this 
decision, two days were spent 
in carefully sorting out and 
preparing things to outfit two 
cabins for the winter. This 
was quite a task. It was neces- 
sary to fix up for each one a 
case of carefully assorted gro- 
ceries, blankets, stove, traps, 
etc., which together with tools, 
guns and tent made a load ag- 
gregating over eight hundred 
pounds in weight. 

At last having everything in 
readiness the canoe was loaded 
and we were off. For a few 
miles, paddling up the slow 
flowing Willow River was pure 
delight but we soon encountered 
“white water” and another 
tussle with rapids was on. In 
most of them Chick would get 
out into the swirling water, 
take hold of the front end of 
the canoe and pull it up the 
rushing current while I poled to the best of my ability 
from the stern. In some of. the worst ones I walked 
around while Chick took the canoe up alone. ‘Towards 


evening when we were beginning to look for a suitable 
camping place, two moose came dashing around the bend 
about two hundred yards ahead and on the far side of 
the river. We were right in the middle of a pretty mean 


rapid. I promptly dropped my pole and dived for the 
rifle while Chick pulled the bow of the canoe up on a 
large rock nearby whose top was about flush with the 
water’s surface and climbed in. I was so excited it seemed 
to take me an age to get the rifle from its sling but was 
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five and eleven pounds. 
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handing it forward by the time 
Chick was in the canoe. The 
moose had stopped and _ stood 
watching us, evidently uncer- 
tain as to the identity of the 
thing they saw in the midst of 
that roaring, tumbling water. 
As Chick took the gun he swore 
softly and muttered something 
about luck in seeing game while 
in such a disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Though the canoe’s front 
was resting solidly upon the 
rock, the rear was bobbing 
about on that rough water like 
a small boy’s cork when a chub 
has taken the hook. Shooting 
with accuracy seemed out of the 
question. Squatting low in the 
canoe, Chick leveled the rifle 
for a few moments, then its re- 
port roared above the noise cf 
the rapid and the cow’s knees 
suddenly buckled and she went 
down on the very brink of the 
river, and dropped over the 
bank into eight feet of water 
with a great splash. Chick 
said something sounding sus- 
piciously like “dammit to hell” 
and slammed a shot at the 
retreating bull. It was a clean 
miss. As he turned broadside heading for the bushes 
along the river the rifle cracked again and the bull 
staggered but remained on his feet walking slow and 
sort of stiff legged. ‘“‘He’s our meat,” said Chick, as he 
fired and missed again. The moose had now reached the 
edge of the bushes where he stopped, swayed crazily for 
a moment and dropped dead. 

After working on through the rapid we paddled to the 
cow floating towards us, tied a rope about her neck and 
towed her ashore at the shallowest place to be found. 
Examination proved she had been hit in the neck, and 

(Continued on page 72) 


Chick taking the loaded freight canoe up a bad rapid. 









MBIDEXTROUS pistol shooting—i. e., the 
ability to shoot the pistol equally well with both 
right and left hands has been looked upon by 

many as a stage trick, or something that is only done 
successfully out West by certain wild Ikes who shoot 
much better than the normal man, especially in fiction. 

As a matter of fact, ambidextrous pistol shooting is 
a thoroughly practical and very interesting sport or pas- 
time. It is something that is by no means as difficult 
as it may appear and there is no more trick or fake about 
it than there is about any kind of pistol shooting with 
one hand. 

The use of both hands in firing the pistol or revolver 
is just as natural as batting both right handed and left 
handed in a baseball game. It requires no greater skill 
and no more practice. Like everything of this nature, 
however, it does require the ability to use the left hand 
as well as the right and that is a matter that must be 
acquired by practice. 

For a long time I have been under the impression 
that inaccurate rifle shooting was very largely dependent 
upon poor holding by the left hand and that a man might 
be pressing or squeezing the trigger and aiming his rifle 
with the right as well as ever and yet be losing out, be- 
cause his practice had been devoted only to the one-half 
of his body and one-half of his mind. For the last six 
months or so I have been putting this theory to a more 
or less practical test; first in an endeavor to stage a 
come-back in target rifle shooting and then 
secondly to create for myself an additional 
interesting and very pleasant form of target 
shooting. 

The result has been that ambidextrous 
pistol shooting has become to me about the 
most interesting form of target practice I 
have attempted for a long time. A descrip- 
tion of it may help to dispell some of the de- 
lusions that are prevalent about pistol shooting 
in general and also about the idea that a por- 
tion of the public has about what might be 
regarded as one type of trick or stage exhibi- 
tion shooting. 

There are really two kinds of ambidextrous 
pistol shooting. ‘The one is shooting right 
handed for a while and then using the left 
hand for the remainder of the shooting or 
vice versa, or using either hand for such 
shooting as may occur. The other form of 
ambidextrous pistol shooting is to invariably 








Right side view of right 
hand firing. 


fire the shots alternately either right and left or left and 
right. Obviously this is the more difficult, particularly 
at the longer ranges and with large caliber weapons, be- 
cause nearly everyone will grip a revolver or pistol dif- 
ferently with the two hands and the groups which are 
shot right handed and then left handed will strike on 
different parts of the target or different portions of the 
object shot at. If a number of shots are fired with each 
hand the shooter learns about how he must hold either 
right or left to center his group and, of course, he will hold 
accurately at least as nearly as he can. But in shooting 
successive shots alternately right and left, it is necessary 
to switch his holding with every shot and the shooter 
must consistently bear this in mind. Sometimes, at least 
to some marksmen, this is rather difficult to do because 
a pistol does not hold as steadily as a rifle and a good 
many have enough to think about in trying to keep the 
front sight aimed in the general direction of the target 
without having to remember that first one shot must be 
held at 6 o’clock and the next one at 9 o’clock or in some 
similar juxtaposition. 


YESIGHT will also enter greatly in this kind of 
shooting. I always use the right eye as the master 

eye in aiming, irrespective of the hand which holds the 
pistol and this is something that the shooter must train 
himself to do, because otherwise there is a tendency to 
make the right eye the master eye for the right hand and 
the left eye the master eye for the left hand and when 
this occurs, things do not go well down at the target. 
Almost any one will imagine that it is very much easier 
for a right-handed man to shoot accurately with a pistol 
in the right hand than it is if held in the left hand, but in 
my case at least, this is not so. Any right- 
handed shooter is likely to find that he has 
a much more sensitive trigger finger on the 
right hand than on the lef:, a very natural 
result of long hours of practice in right-hand 
rifle and shotgun shooting and probably also 
in pistol firing. If 

this occurs, the ac- 


Here we are in the stan- 
dard right-hand target a c of touch of 
shooting position. Movie the eft trigger 
bad men do not aim this finger must be 
pai a of ~ target gradually acquired. 
experts do—reason being ° Be 
they prefer to hit what As the shooting pro 
gresses, the marks- 


they shoot at. 

man will often dis- 

cover that he. has 

different problems to master with the two 
hands. I have found, for instance, that I 
could pull more accurately with the right 
hand, but the pistol is much more difficut 
for me to hold accurately with the right. 
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With the left hand the pistol seems to 
pull harder but holds much steadier and 
that I get the best results by holding low 
in the hand. This added steadiness in holding always 
makes itself felt in an evening’s score and almost in- 
variably the left hand, therefore, will out-shoot the right, 
the reason being that it will score both a higher per- 
centage of 10’s and a lower percentage of 7’s or worse. 
‘The number of 9’s and 8’s shot with both hands seems 
to vary but little. 


T does always seem to me that there is a tendency 

to shoot lower with the right hand than with the 
left. The man who is naturally right handed will al- 
ways be more careful in his holding and particularly in 
his pulling when using the left hand and this may be one 
reason why the left hand groups will tend to decrease 
and be better than those given by the right, if both hands 
shoot almost equally well. In some cases, it would prob- 
ably be more truthful to say they shoot equally bad. 

I have found that ambidextrous pistol shooting pro- 
duces three or more desirable results. In the first place 
it is a great pleasure, it is a new and unusual form of 
shooting and every time the marksman gets a good score 
that way he naturally gets quite a kick out of it. If he 
has been in the target-shooting game a great many years, 
another good score or two means very little, because 
there have been so many other good scores in the years 
gone by and unless something occurs in the way of a 
record or something at least far out of the ordinary, a 
possible or a 99 is nothing more or less than a part of 
the day’s work. 

But you don’t often get such scores with other than 
your master hand or your normal way of shooting 
and even the most experienced rifle or pistol shot and 
the finest holders will surprise themselves with the en- 
joyment they will obtain from ambidextrous pistol or 
rifle shooting. Another beneficial result is the fact that 
ambidextrous pistol shooting gives the left hand real prac- 
tice in holding. In rifle shooting, it is no longer some- 
thing to wrap up in a sling and make rigid largely on 
account of artificial support. In pistol shooting, it is no 
longer merely something that you don’t know what to 
do with and stick in your pocket or use it to 
strike a fancy position. Your left hand and 
arm has acquired a real place in the world. 
It has a thing for itself, a job to perform. 
It has taken a course of training. It is in 
a way expected to stand on its own feet and 
produce results without any help from the 
right hand. This gives the left hand and arm 
something to do. It trains it as it would 
otherwise never be trained in the shooting 
game and ambidextrous shooting, therefore, 
brings into play that portion of the brain and 
nerve centers that control the left hand and 
arm and particularly the left trigger finger. 

Most people who have never tried it would 
suppose that using both hands in pistol shoot- 
ing would put an unusual nervous and 
physical strain on the shooter. As a matter 


of fact it does the exact opposite. Every time 
you use the left hand the right hand gets a 
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The left-hand 


target position. 





Shooting 


With Both Right and Left Hands 





rest. The nerve centers which control the 
right hand not only have a rest, but they 
are periodically subordinated to those which 
control the left and the result is both peculiar and sur- 
prising. I believe it is also beneficial. 

Natural ability to use the left hand or the right, as 
the case may be, will, of course, go along to a certain 























The real test. Sixty consecutive shots fired alternately right 

and left—offhand at 40 feet. 10” S. & W. Perfected with 

Partridge sights. Both hands shooting to center and nothing 
out of about 3 inches. Notice even distribution. 


extent with ambidextrous pistol shooting. But, as I said 
before, it is one of those things that can be cultivated 
and learned and requires no more energy and skill than 
any other part of rifle and pistol shooting and training. 
Probably these thoughts will give the reader something 
to investigate. If so, this little article has accomplished 
its purpose. When we come right down to it, there is 
very little in the shooting game that the individual marks- 
man of experience finds that is new. Ambidextrous pistol 
shooting, of course, is not new in itself, but it 
is something untried to the vast majority of 
sportsmen. It is, therefore, something that you 
may find worth looking into. 

No claim, of course, is made that any of the 
targets shown here as an illustration or example 
are unusual. The best pistol shots in this coun- 
try could easily excel any of them and at great- 
er ranges—at least, by using but one hand. Not 
having that degree of skill with this particular 
weapon, the .22 10” pistol, I must like the ma- 
jority be satisfied wih a degree of excellence 
which is merely better than the average. 

Shooters will find that at least at first they will 
not shoot as well with the left hand and they will! 
certainly not shoot as well firing ambidextrously 
as they will shooting exclusively with the hand 
they are accustomed to using. This is only 
natural. The average person will find it ex- 

(Continued on page 75) 




















own the Flambeau 


One Hundred and Seventy Miles by Outboard 


By DR. SHEGETARO MORIKUBO 


N the last few years 
I much has been said 
and written concern- 
ing the Flambeau, one of 
the greatest muskellunge 
waters in the country. It 
is said that it’s rapids are 
veritable death traps. For 
my own. satisfaction I 
wanted to know all about 
this river, so I took a trip 
over its tricky waters, 

I had a boat constructed 
for this trip. It was so made as to weather the battle 
against the rocks and the rapids. It has three air-tight 
compartments. We fitted it with a fifteen horse-power 
outboard motor and three of us—my son Bruce, our 
friend Henry Vold, and myself—struck out for the river. 
We took the boat on a trailer from Minneapolis to be- 
low Powell, a one-house town in northern Wisconsin. 
Late in the afternoon we arrived at our destination. We 
pitched a tent by the bridge which spans Bear Creek. 


Early next morning we rowed down the creek to the 
point where it empties into the Manitowish, which is 
considered as the true source of the Flambeau. From 
this point we went some ten miles down river. We 
fished till noon and caught four muskellunge. We used 
barbless hooks so that the fish caught could be returned 
to the water without injury. In the afternoon we mo- 
tored up the Manitowish and fished. We landed five 
muskellunge, but kept only one fifteen pounder caught 
by Bruce. 

The Manitowish is no wider than thirty feet in most 
places, but it runs swiftly through an extended meadow 
land, and has numerous bends. Despite the fact that an 
August sun was blazing down and the air felt like a 
heated oven, we saw muskellunge everywhere. 

The principal fish in the upper Flambeau and the 
Manitowish is the muskellunge. Under the circum- 
stances, they must 
feed principally 
upon each other. 
This fact may ac- 
count for their be- 
ing only moderate 
in size. Cannibal- 
ism among the 
finny tribe is not 
conducive to their 
well being. I ob- 
served this fact in 
the streams and 
lakes of Ontario, 
Canada. Wher- 
ever only one 
variety of fish live, 
they are dwarfs. 

Some ten miles 
below the point 
where Bear Creek 


Bruce lands a small one. ° 
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empties into the Manitowish, the current becomes slug- 
gish on account of the dam below the confluence of 
Turtle River with the Flambeau. We had been warned 
by the natives not to go through the flowage. They told 
us some fisherman have been lost among hundreds of 
islands and swamps, but we went through it, nevertheless. 
The dam has devastated these once beautiful wilds of 
crystal streams and giant forests. Charred trees, victims 
of forest fires, were sticking up here and there, and 
mosquito-infested swamps were everywhere. We opened 
up the motor and got out of this God-forsaken part of 
the Flambeau. 

We had to pass some twenty-five miles of this sort of 
water before we struck the dam below Turtle River. 
This was the first dam over which we portaged. Be- 
tween this dam and the one at Park Falls, approximately 
forty miles on the water course, we passed over five 
rapids. While these rapids are not dangerous to an ex- 
pert canoeist, we had some difficulty on account of our 
scow being heavily loaded. 

This forty-mile stretch of the Flambeau contains some 
muskellunge, small-mouth bass, and _ wall-eyed pike. 
Several good trout streams come into the river. We 
went up a creek and caught one three-pound rainbow. 

Above Park Falls, where our car was waiting for us, 
we landed our scow and shipped it down a few miles to 
Prixley Dam. This we did because the condition of the 
river was such that portage and navigation were impossible. 


HE river below this dam has several rapids. First 

we come upon Small Barnaby and Large Barnaby 
Rapids; then the Porkie Rapids, the Cedar Rapids, and 
the Beaver Dam. Some of these rapids have demanded 
their toll of human lives. 

When I asked the manager of the Prixley Dam, a 
gruff old German, what he thought of our possible suc- 
cess of going over the rapids, he scrutinized our scow and 
exploded. 

“Ach! dis boat carries a ton. Can’t be done. Boys, 

I know de river. 
No use No 
Siree!” 

“Do you mean 
to say the rapids 
are too dangerous 
for us to go over,” 
I asked. 

“Do I mean 
dat? No, gintle- 
men, I mean noth- 
in’. You vill nefer 
come back if you 
tried to go over 
de rapids in dis 
ting. I haf lived 
on de river all my 
life, but I would- 
n’t try such a ting 
for one hundred 
tollar a_ day. 
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Money won't do 
me no goot ven 
I’m dead and 
drowned.” 

‘“How 
fishing ?” 
asked. 

“Fishing?” the 
old fellow explod- 
ed again. “In my 
back yard in mud 
puddle you catch 
more ash. Not a 
sucker, no_ siree, 
not a sucker, Some 
devils live up der 
above der dam 
who makes de 
papers. Der devil 
pour in poison acid 
into de river und 
all fish died. Eight vagonful muskellunge and bass was 
hauled away from dis dam. Vhy de government stap 
dat? Dey did, but dead fish can’t come back. No, 
siree, not a sucker in de river below here.” 

“Let’s go,” Bruce spoke, impatient with delay. 

“You may go, gintlemen, but take my vords. 
motors lay at de bottom of de river below here. Some 
started down de river, but nefer got no where. Gintle- 
men, I vish you goot luck, but I don’t tink you vill efer 

get to de Ladysmidt mit dis ting.” 

We found the old fellow told us the truth. In won- 
derful looking water we made thousands of casts but 
failed to raise a single fish. The poison from the paper 
mill annihilated the fish. The river is connected with 
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many virgin lakes and also with the South Fork, which 


is a good muskellunge water, but fish do not seem to 
come into the river. 

Approximately ten miles below Prixley Dam, at the 
mouth of Nine Mile Creek, a trout stream, we pitched 
our tent. We caught some speckled trout which we 
fried for supper. Near the place where we pitched our 
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tent, County trail 
“70” strikes the 
shore. About two 
o’clock in che 
morning Bruce 
poked me and 
whispered, “Dad, 
somebody drove 
up.” 

Through a 
seam in the tent 
I saw a big tour- 
ing car. Bruce 
scrambled for his 
hunting knife. In 
the meantime, we 
heard several loud 
voices, and much 
laughter. Some- 
one was coming 
down the river in 
a boat. As they approached our tent, they lowered their 
voices. ‘They beached their boat and began to unload 
their cargo, which appeared to be moonshine, and car- 
ried it to the waiting car. I whispered to Henry, who 
grasped his rifle. The moon, in its last quarter, had 
risen, and the wilderness was lit up weirdly. Two men 
walked to our boat, and seemed to be trying to remove 
our motor. Henry fired point blank, whereupon they re- 
plied by firing their guns. Henry fired several more 
shots, but they jumped into the car, and sped away. In 
the morning Henry found two bullet holes in the upper 
part.of our tent. 

Below Nine Mile Creek, the river begins to show its 
temper and flows swiftly through a primitive wilderness 
extending some seventy miles. 

Below the creek, we first came upon Small and Large 
Barnaby Rapids. Before we approached them, we cut 
three long poles to steer the boat with, since oars were 
useless in the swift water. Below these rapids the water 
once more became placid forming an extensive deep pool. 

(Continued on page 77) 


The author—caught by the camerc -/:'le craching dishes. 
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The approach to Yellowstone 





vies in beauty with the scenery in the Park itself. 
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Another Raid on the Yellowstone 


Stop Raiding the Park and Restore the Eighty Square Miles 
That Have Been Taken From It 


OR many years, lumber, graz- 

ing, water power and irriga- 

tion interests have been hack- 
ing away at the National Park system 
and have already secured the trimming off of nearly two- 
thirds of Yosemite Park, and parts of the Sequoia, Rocky 
Mountain, Mount Rainier and Grand Canyon Parks. 
Last winter the boundaries of Yellowstone Park, which 
had held intact against all assaults for fifty-seven years 
since its establishment in 1872, were broken into for the 
first time. 

About eighty square miles of its original territory were 
excluded from the park by cutting two bays or notches 
into its eastern boundary, one of them nearly nine miles 
deep, bringing the boundary line within six miles of 
Yellowstone Lake, opening up the timber in the basinlike 
valleys that have been excluded to lumbering, and doom- 
ing game animals that seek food and shelter in them 
from snow, cold and starvation to annihilation by so-called 
“sportsmen,” as well as providing convenient bases for 
poaching operations by hunters and trappers in the park 
lands which surround them on three sides. A precedent 
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Editor, Forest and Stream. 


has been established for tampering 
with the park boundaries and exploit- 
ing its resources for private and local 
- profit. The inevitable consequences 
are already upon us, and more of the original Yellowstone 
Park is to be eliminated. 

The coming attack will, as usual in such cases, be 
camouflaged by the addition to the park of certain lands 
of little or no commercial value, But this area which it 
is proposed to add (the Yellowstone headwaters) is 
already public land, and can be included in the park by 
an act of Congress without molesting the present park. 
Why must the nation purchase the right to use a few 
square miles of its public lands for park purposes by sur- 
rendering to commercial exploitation valuable and scenic- 
ally beautiful areas out of the national parks established 
by Congress in past years and intended to be forever kept 
in their natural and beautiful condition for the enjoyment 
and uplift of the people? Whose orders must the Ameri- 
can nation obey regarding the use and disposal of its own 
property ? 

If the public remains asleep, Yellowstone Park will 
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lose areas not only important for their scenic beauty and 
for containing a large part of the park’s finest forests, but 
which are vital to the efficiency of the park as a big game 
sanctuary, and whose loss and disfigurement will perma- 
nently obstruct the necessary future enlargement of the 
park to provide winter range and forage for the elk. 


How the Park Was Trimmed Last Winter 
GOOD bill (S. 3001) introduced by Senator 


Norbeck, for adding 150 square miles to the eastern 
part of the park had been before Congress for about a 
year. It was a desirable though unimportant addition to 
the park and the bill left the original park intact. The 
measure had gained much support and aroused little open 
opposition, But shortly before it came up for passage in 
the Senate, a joker was slipped in to eliminate the eighty 
square miles above mentioned. This was done so quietly 
and so little time remained to wake up the public to what 
had happened that the grab, was successfully pushed 
through the Senate and House and became a law. Prob- 
ably very few of the Congressmen and Senators who voted 
for the bill know of the raid on the park that it made, 
or had any idea that the eighty square miles taken were a 
much more serious loss to the park and to its big game 
than the unimportant and commercially worthless addi- 
tion that the bill gave the park in “exchange.” In the 
newspaper notices and announcements concerning the 
bill either before or after its passage, not a word was 
said about the joker. 


The Way Opened for More Exploitation 
of the Park 


Serious as is the loss of eighty square miles of its timber 
land and big game range, the precedent set for giving 
away parts of the park is more serious. No time is being 
lost by the enemies of the park in pushing their advantage. 


The Yellowstone Park Boundary Commission 


In accordance with a resolution of the last Congress, 
a commission of five members was appointed last spring 
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The Snake River region in Yellowstone Park, which it is proposed to eliminate from the park 
and open up to lumbering, settlement and game destruction. 
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(1929) to recommend more changes in the boundary of 
the southern part of Yellowstone Park, and the commis- 
sion has been taken on a tour of inspection. 

Does anybody suppose such a commission has any other 
purpose than to preserve appearances. The political and 
commercial interests that desire to exploit the park know 
perfectly well where the good and accessible timber, the 
best grazing, the practicable reservoir and power plant 
sites, etc., are located. Those making a business of enter- 
taining and guiding so-called sportsmen who wish to 
butcher the tame and unsuspecting park game know what 
boundary changes will best facilitate the destruction of 
the helpless animals. ‘These various interests all know 
what they want out of the park and bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress (unsuccessfully until last year) time 
and time again for the purpose of making away with one 
or more of the desired portions of it. They know also the 
location of the least valuable areas near the park which 
may be given up to it in “exchange” for the valuable 
tracts they desire. 

The park raiders will try to get as much of the coveted 
lands and resources as they dare to ask for, and the addi- 
tion made to the park in “exchange” for them will be as 
small and unimportant as they think the public can be 
induced to stand for. No commission of outsiders will 
have more than an appearance of having anything to say 
about the matter, and with the multitude of important 
affairs which the members of Congress have to deal with, 
there is great danger that the Senators and Congressmen 
will again be misled by the clamor of petty and local 
interests seeking their own advantage at the expense of 
the nation. 


The Snake River Valley the Main Object of the 
Present Attack 

HOUGH the Bechler Meadows (see map) and 

perhaps other areas and resources of the park are also 

desired for commercial exploitations, the most determined 

attack, and the one that if successful will be most serious 

for the park and for its game, is the attempt to grab the 


(Continued on page 67) 





. _ This will open up to the lumbermen (by providing a transportation route down the Snake River valley) not only the area in 
the ‘park shown dotted or stippled on the map, but the region to the south, so that there will be a broad belt of permanently ruined 


country to oppose any future extension of the park in this direction. 


THE LARGE ARROWS SHOW THE MIGRATION ROUTES OF THE JACKSON HOLE ELK HERD (based on the map and infor- 


mation given by M. P. Skinner, former officiul Park Naturalist, in Journal of Mammalogy, August, 1925, pages 184-192). 


The reader 


ean picture to himself what opening up these notcheuts into the park, not only to hunters but to camps and boarding houses to aecom- 


modate them, will do to the elk. 














By 
OZARK 
RIPLEY 


OR quite 
awhile, 
though | re- 


fraining from voic- 
ing his opinions, 
the writer looked 
upon the modern 
plug with feelings 
akin to contempt 
and no great 
amount of faith in 
their ability as fish- 
catchers. While he 
had obviously to 
regard them as an 
improvement over 
the old standard 
wooden minnow, 
the apparently, 
what he deemed 
needless supply of 
hooks, appeared to 
be for no other 
purpose than to 
tantalize anglers 
as well as to 
threaten ultimate- 
ly the extinction 
of fish. 

Old-timers die 
hard, particularly 
the type to which 
I belonged then, who could see no farther than the bound- 
aries of their abiding place, and regulated their opinions 
solely by what they had observed locally. Before I saw 
plugs move (though I had seen many in stores and angling 
kits) I was prejudiced against them. How could they 
lure fish without the flash of spinners at head or tail? 
This puzzled me more than anything else. That they 
were barbarous devices, I admitted, even though the con- 
trary idea assailed me that they would not catch fish. I 
had single hook ideals at the moment, though they had 
suffered considerably because, in private tests, I found that 
the average bass of my mountain waters could eject trebles 
more easily than the singies. I swallowed this bitter find- 
ing silently, but never admitted it to others. 

All at once, by a strange coincidence, the plug jumped 
up some in my estimation. A little boy who had invested 
all his savings in a large size, old model’ wooden minnow, 
was voicing his grief at his serious predicament. He had 
cast it with all his might toward the middle of the stream. 
Then happened an immediate visit of Old Man Backlash. 
The many-treble-hooked lure stopped in its flight and 
sank. 

The note of despair in the country boy’s eyes was so 
poignant! He tried, as others have done without success, 


Concerning the Plug : 


Is It or Is It Not a Sporting Lure? 


I have often 
taken large 
trout on plugs. 


to lift a huge, sub- 
merged rock with 
a silk casting line 
and a steel rod. 
Something had to 
give, and, as is 
always the case, it 
was the line. The 
boy lost the pre- 
cious lure for 
which recently he 
had parted with 
his only dollar. 
Tears streamed 
down his face; ail 
the bitterness of 
his disappointment 
seemed to well up 
in those swimming 
blue orbs. 

A thought 
struck me and I 
acted quickly. I 
presented the boy 
immediately with a 
groove-head- 
wooden, red 
and white colored 
plug, which had 
been recently given 
to me and which I 
had not yet had 
the courage to cast in anybody’s presence. The youngster 
looked at it, doubting its putative merits, as well as the 
possibility that anybody in the hills would be prompted 
into this singular generosity. Yet, he had more courage 
than I had had so far. He tied it carefully to his line, 
looked across the water and once more, with a awkward 
sideswiping motion, such as we all practised in those days, 
flung it with all his might. Again Old Man Backlash 
put in his appearance. The plug fell dead thirty feet out 
on the flow, but, instead of sinking to the bottom, floated 
indolently, while the youthful disciple of Sir Izaak pluck- 
ily went to work to untangle his backlash. 


IGHT away, I had two amazing sensations. It 
struck me first that here was a lure that would 
endure all the varied water hazards of an unskilled bait 
caster, and not require an enormous outlay of money, for a 
young country boy to participate in the sport. Moreover, 
it brought sudden visions of something else that had been 
long in my mind. I had been milling it over and over, 
trying to make it conform to my own tenets, as well as 
my personal, selfish ideals. If once I could get the hill 
boys, who netted, dynamited and speared at all seasons of 
the year, interested in some sort of new fishing sport, it 
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would achieve a great advance there for the respect of 
fish and game laws. 

‘Then, irrefutably, this homely plug and a cheap, steel 
rod put conviction in my consciousness. Here were tools 
within reach of the pocketbook of the masses—if only the 
plug caught fish! 


UDDENLY, the boy started retrieving his lure after 
he had unravelled his backlash. The movements of 
the lure swept all doubts from me. It began to dive, dip 
and then leisurely to swim and dart underwater, with a 
queer, erratic movement. Then two things impressed me 
vividly and simultaneously. In that exceedingly clear 
water, the plug created a flash that drew a militant small- 
mouth from the rocky bottom into an attack. Shortly the 
boy landed it, but not without a struggle. The joy in 
his eyes at the capture told me more than any words 
which could have come from him of his exceeding pleasure. 
And here I am prone to insert what I consider my 
amazing interlude, when I hear fly-rod artists decrying 
the plug and preaching conservation. It is the bait of the 
masses, and it has cured thousands of violators of fishing 
laws on the very day it, and a cheap rod and reel, came 
into their hands. It was the very thing to do it, because, 
without preparatory knowledge and costly equipment, they 
were for the first time in their career able to feel the 
thrill of a fighting fish. 

Exactly to whom must be given the credit of discover- 
ing the original plug, I am unable to say. Obviously, so 
many things incidental to an angler’s vocation developed 
it: an empty cigarette box, a block of wood, or some col- 
ored object falling on the water brought the wallop of 
an inquisitive, or combined inquisitive and vicious bass. 
That, with the trail blazer, the wooden minnow, brought 
forth the inventive faculties of man with a yen for fishing, 
And the white man was not the only one who saw possi- 
bilities in a piece of 
wood, fish-shaped, or 
nearly so, that would 
attract fish. Some of the 
decoy minnows of the 
Indians perhaps accentu- 
ated the value of early 
suggestions in anglers’ 
experience. I have seen 
contrivances of the Es- 
quimaux and Indians of 
the North that doubtless 
ought to give them the 
credit for realizing first 
the crude possibilities of 
a fish-shaped piece of 
wood in action. 


The plug came with 
a rush into public use, 
for no other reason than 
the fact that it and the 
necessary casting outfit 
were cheap, and, of more 
importance, it lured 
most varieties of inland 
game fish. To insure 
its success, good hooking 
qualities were necessary, 
both on account of its 
size, the manner in 
which the popular bass 
struck it, and the ability 
of this gamy denizen to 
detect the artificial from 
the real the instant it 
touched it. Whereupon, 
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treble hooks were attached to it in necessary, and far more 
than necessary, numbers. I say often far more than neces- 
sary, for some were equipped with such a quantity that 
they were in the way all the time, particularly in the 
tackle box and deféated their own object by offering so 
much interference among themselves. A smaller number 
is now considered satisfactory, and plugs are not now the 
brutal affairs they once were. Their bark is far worse 
than their bite. 

Here we are immediately confronted with the problem 
of the treble hook. The plug apparently has to bear the 
brunt of the attack so, while defending the plug, real facts 
about the atrocious treble hooks must be disclosed and it 
must be determined whether they are more deadly than 
singles. At first glance, every one who fishes with singles 
will answer with contempt and almost ineradicable, in- 
born certainty that treble hooks are greater killers than 
singles, Never in anything, though appearances are 
against them, have anglers been so mistaken. A fish of 
bass-fighting characteristics can free itself from a treble- 
hooked plug far more easily than it can from any type of 
single hook, whether used with a fly or live bait. 


F ever a man disputed, actually ferociously, the last 

statement, the writer was one, for he was raised as a 
fly caster and had only a tolerant regard for anyone who 
used other tackle than his kind. The first time he got a 
single hook in his thumb he realized what a fish killer it 
was. The first time he had a treble embedded in his 
thumb, he found out why a fish could release itself more 
easily from it than a single. Any child ought to have 
known it, while I was certainly slow at discovering the 
real reason, and that was that a treble can penetrate no 
farther than the part where the three units are welded 
together. 

About the time of our scrap with Spain, I decided te 
stock a pond with large- 
mouth bass. My source 
of supply was People’s 
Lake, Arkansas, eight 
miles down a rocky log 
road from my premises. 
I took several empty 
whiskey barrels, two 
wagons full, for trans- 
porting them. My 
equipment was a still 
fishing outfit and live 
minnows, for the bushy 
surroundings of the littie 
lake precluded unham- 
pered casting. One 
wagon was filled; my 
catch carefully handled ; 
the other with bass that 
had been caught with a 
many - treble - hooked 
wooden minnow. The 
mouths of some were 
torn or dilapidated and 
they were separated on 
that account because | 
felt sure they would all 
die enroute, yet would 
serve some farmer for a 
mess of bass. 

After the long jour- 
ney was over and’ we 
were ready to empty the 
live fish into the pond, I 
got the surprise of my 


rainbow wobbler. (Continued on page 69) 











Our pack train, leaving “Goat Heaven” camp. 





In the Sawtooths 





NE Sunday four of us, Jim Tye, 

Claud Mast, Phelps Whitney 
and the writer were sitting 
around swapping yarns and wishing we were up in the 
mountains where the mule deer were watching their cal- 
endar and getting ready to hide out as soon as the season 
opened. 

Some one made a motion that we get a pack outfit 
ready and try for some mountain goat as well as deer. 
We all seconded the motion and right there started to 
figure out where we could rustle the outfit. 

It took all our spare time for a week getting the horses, 
pack saddles and wagon outfit together, and the next Sun- 
day we spent going over everything to get it in good shape. 

Two days before the season opened Claud and Jim 
started with a four-horse wagon-load of grub, horse feed 
and pack outfit, they took four extra horses to pack; Whit 
and I left the next day in the car with a couple of bear 
dogs and caught the outfit just pulling into Rocky Bar, 
where we intended to leave the wagon and car. 

I want to say just a word about Rocky Bar which lies 
at the foot of Steel Mountain. It is a typical old mining 
town and at one time was the county seat of Elmore 
County, boasting a population of two thousand and was 
one of the richest gold camps in Idaho. At the present 
time the population is about thirty, but they say it will 
boom again as there is plenty of gold left—you have to 
go deeper to get it, that’s all. 

There is a good hotel and the general store where we 
finished out our grub list. Then we parked the car in a 
shed and drove on up Bear Creek about two miles and 
made camp. We gave the horses a good feed of hay and 
grain as there was no grass here and unloaded the wagon. 
Claud mixed up a batch of biscuits and baked them in the 
Dutch oven and we all took on a big feed, rolled into our 
blankets and forgot our troubles. 

We rolled out early next morning and it sure was 


A Mountain Goat Hunt in the Idaho Uplands 
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chilly. We soon had a fire going and after 
a good breakfast, washed down with cof- 
fee that was strong enough to walk alone, 
we packed our outfit on four of the horses and saddling 
the other four, hit the trail for the hunting grounds. 

We took the trail up Bear Creek, reaching the summit 
about noon, decided to camp there and scout out the 
country and find the best place to hunt. Jim and Claud 
went down Buck Creek toward Boise River while Whit 
and I headed toward Steel Mountain, the highest peak in 
this part of the country. Whit went around to the south 
side, and I kept to the north. I found some very rough 
country with a little old goat sign and a few fresh deer 
tracks, but it was far from encouraging. Jim and Claud 
found no sign at all as the country they were in had 
been grazed over by sheep and the game had left. How- 
ever they managed to get some grouse for supper. 

Whit came in late, all hopped up. He had climbed 
pretty well up on the south slope of the mountain and 
said he had found ‘“Goat Heaven” and could hardly wait 
for morning to move camp over there. 

Next morning we pulled out and had about two miles 
of hard going up a steep rocky hillside where there was 
no trail. We reached the top of this ridge and then down 
about a quarter of a mile over a rock slide to a pretty 
little glade. We had our camp fixed by three P. M. 
Jim and Whit started out on a scouting trip while Claud 
and I stayed in camp and took the horses over to a little 
meadow where they would have plenty of feed. 


HIT and Jim split up about a half a mile from 

camp and were about four hundred yards apart 
when they reached the summit. Whit had the glasses 
and he located a bunch of nine goats—three billies, five 
nannies and one kid. They were about several hundred 
yards away and all the country between was open. Whit 
opened up on the two old billies that were ahead of the 
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nannies, but the o m ia 
range was a little 
too far for the .30- 
.30, and about all 
he did was to scare 
them. The young 
billy, the nannies 
and the kid hi-tailed 
it out over the ridge 
and out of sight, but 
the old billies kept 
on up the glade to 
the high cliffs and 
up the side of the 
cliff where it would 
make a buzzard 
dizzy to fly. By 
this time Whit had 
used up all his am- 
munition and was 
debating whether to 
go back to camp for 
more or try to con- 
nect up with Jim 
and borrow his gun, 
He decided on the 
latter course and 
after some tough 
climbing and _fre- 
quent use of the 
field glasses he 
located Jim who 
was about six hun- 
dred yards from the 
goats but was pre- 
vented from seeing 
them by a point of 
rock. By the time 
Whit got around to 
where Jim was, the two billies were up at the top of the 
pinnacle in plain view. Both of the boys started bom- 
barding them. Whit’s second shot broke the right front 
leg of his goat and Mr. Goat proceeded to go around the 
cliff out of sight and lie down. The other billy knew he 
couldn’t get down off the cliff to the north and so he 
came directly toward them. They kept bombarding all 
the time, but they must have had the billy-ague, for they 
only singed the hair under his belly. When he got close 
he hopped through a crevice in the rocks and out of sight. 
It was too late to follow him. Jim wanted to go to camp 
but Whit said, ‘Nothin’ doin’. I want that other billy.” 


The writer and his big Billy. 


So they both 
went after the billy 
with a broken leg. 
When they got to 
where they had last 
seen him they found 
a great deal of 
blood on the rocks 
and knew that he 
hadn’t gone far. 
The climbing was 
getting pretty bad. 
Whit went up a 
seam in the rocks 
and Jim handed him 
the gun. About then 
Whit spied the goat 
resting easy about 
twenty yards away 
right out on the 
edge of a_perpen- 
dicular drop _ of 
ahout one thousand 
feet. He decided 
that the time to act 
was now if he want- 
ed any of that goat 
for a souvenier. So 
endeth the first day 
of the season with 
one goat down and 
two hunters a couple 
of miles from camp 
with dark coming 
on. 

They dressed the 
goat and beat it for 
camp getting in 
about an hour after 
dark, tired and hungry but happy. Claud and I had a 
good fire and supper ready for them. After they had eaten 
they began to poke fun at us for staying in camp instead 
of going out and bringing in the bacon. Oh Gratitude! 

Next morning while Whit and Claud were getting 
breakfast Jim and I wrangled the horses, caught four 
and saddled them, putting a pack saddle on Queen to 
bring in the goat. After breakfast we started up the 
hill with Claud perched atop of the pack saddle which 
he said was just right for it had two horns to hang onto 
as the hill was so steep that it leaned over backwards most 
of the way. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The trail down to the river. 


The author caught in the act. 


In a Desert Canyon 


Fishing for Rainbows in the Rio Grande 


OME thirty years ago 

two artists who were 

making a_ sketching 
trip in a wagon, found themselves stranded with a broken 
wheel on the western slope of the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains in northern New Mexico. After some delay 
and considerable trouble they repaired the wheel so that 
they were able to move on in search of the beauty which 
it was their pleasure and their business to seek. But they 
did not move on because they knew they had found what 
they had been looking for. 

They had found September in a land of dreams. Be- 
hind them on the gray mountain walls, the aspens burned 
brightly amid pifion and cedar. Before them in the deep 
arroyo of a mountain stream lay the little flat-roofed 
adobe village of Hondo. Far to the south and west, to 
the canyon of the Rio Grande and beyond, stretched the 
desert, an endless waste of sand and sagebrush whose 
even surface was broken here and there by the cone of 
an extinct volcano. Along the great river and its tribu- 
taries lived the Pueblo Indians, old in art and democracy 
when Coronado came in 1541. Nearly four centuries 
of white civilization had destroyed little of their indi- 
genous genuineness. ‘They and their setting were un- 
spoiled. Here was a land sr extravagant natural gran- 
deur, romantic and old in human traditions, rich in the 
ore that artists mine. The two men in the wagon were 
wise enough to know it. Today their paintings and those 
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of some of the men who fol- 
lowed them hang in the best 
museums. The ancient town 
of Taos where they settled is now a thriving art colony, 
one of the most productive in the country, 

Yesterday, Mr. E. L. Blumenschein, one of the two 
artists of the pioneer wagon trip, and thee author, left 
Taos in the crisp dawn of an October morning. We 
went in search of a beauty no less lovely though per- 
haps less tangible than that which can be set in oil on 
a piece of canvas. We sought the joy of trout fishing, 
and with the help of the rainbows in the Rio Grande, 
we found it. 


ID-SUMMER is the best time for trout fishing 

throughout the Rocky Mountain region, because 
then the streams are low and clear, the fish eager for the 
fly. But summer is short and the desires of fishermen 
are everlasting. In the north, where September brings 
rain and an occasional flurry of snow, it is not so difficult 
for the angler to store his tackle for the winter. It 
is no longer pleasant to be outdoors. But down in New 
Mexico, despite its elevation, nature calls the fisherman 
throughout September, October, and even well into’ No- 
vember. It is then that the country becomes most radi- 
antly beautiful, the air most crisply invigorating. And 
the tourists have disappeared over the eastern horizon. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Gameness Unmeasurable 


Bonefishing Is the Sport of Kings 


HERE is no doubt that al- 

though much has been written 

in the past concerning the 
bonefish, very little has actually been 
said that would give one desiring to 
fish for bonefish very much to go by. 
Having spent much time about and 
upon the waters inhabited by this 
species and having fished and caught 
many of them, I feel that I may be 
able to help some brother angler 
whose desires run along the same 
channel as many others to conquer 
that much spoken of warrior—the 
bonefish. 

Even Jimmie Jordan, one of the 
best known guides along the Atlantic 
Coast who has spent many years in 
search of this wary gamester of the 
flats and banks bordering the many 
Keys and should know (if anyone 
does) of their habits states that every 
day he goes bonefishing he learns 
something new. Guides who fish 
day in and day out, year in and year 
out for pleasure or for livelihood, 
spend their leisure hours during the 
spring, summer and fall months in search of this pisca- 
torial wonder of the ages. 

I can say with emphasis that the bonefish stands out 
above other fish in gameness. No article have I ever read 
on the subject, no matter how tense, how well written 
or by whom, could explain in the smallest manner the 
thrill that comes with the hooking of your first or last 
bonefish. He is one fish whose gameness and undying 
vitality cannot be measured in words—he stands alone. 

The surroundings that one encounters in bonefishing 
have a great deal to do with the attraction that makes 
so many followers of our fresh water streams and lakes 
take up with vim this branch of salt water angling for 
as one stalks the wiley trout of the northern streams, so 
does one stalk the speedy warrior of southern waters. 

Quiet waters with a shoreline of mangroves that bring 
to the angler memories of inland lakes make this type of 
fishing not alone the most pleasant, but the most pic- 
turesque that an angler could hope to enjoy. It appeals 
strongly to the fresh-water angler inasmuch as the tackle 
used is light. 

As usual in any mode of angling, the question of tackle 
is important. Some fisherman recommend the usual bait 
casting equipment but I have found that is it not of 
proper build, inasmuch as the short bait casting grip does 
not give the proper amount of support and is entirely too 
short and the guides usually are not placed in such a po- 
sition to give the angler the entire action of the rod un- 
der the strain of this heavy fighting fish. The bait cast- 
ing rod sets very quickly under the heavy strain. This 
type of tackle may answer the purpose with a small mul- 
tiplying reel having a capacity of 300 feet of nine-thread 
line providing one were not apt to hit fish over 3 or 4+ 
pounds at the most. But as is usual with all fish they do 
not come all equal in size but vary in weight from 2 
pounds to ten or twelve, averaging between 6 and 8 
pounds. And for fish of this size the above mentioned 
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The author and a seven-pound bonefish. 
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tackle is entirely out of question. It 
has been done and it can be done but 
it is not the proper equipment. 

A number of our rod manufac- 
turers are taking the bonefish seri- 
ously and putting out rods built ex- 
clusively for that purpose with tips 
that vary from 4% to 6 ounces in 
weight; in length up to 6% feet. 
After much experience and the use 
of many types of rods, the writer has 
come to the conclusion that the regu- 
lation 3/6 light tackle rod is about 
as good as can be procured. Tip 
should weigh between 414 to 5 
ounces; having agate first guide with 
2 bell guides between that and the 
agate tip; 5 foot 6 inches long is a 
good length but a 5 foot 9 inch ip 
is preferable. ‘The butt should not 
be shorter than 11 inches over-all nor 
longer than 13 inches. This length 
of butt gives one plenty of room to 
reel when the butt of the rod 
pressed against the body. 

The reel, as the rod, must be given 
equal consideration. ‘There are many 
reels of the inexpensive type on the market that answer 
the purpose admirably but due to the startling speed of 
the bonefish, unless they are well oiled and taken care 
of, the bearings do not stand up and are a source of 
nuisance when they are needed most. Several new types 
of reels specially built for bonefishing have come out in 
recent years, one having the automatic drag feature in 
which the handle is locked and does not turn backward 
while the fish is running, the others having the star 
handle drag feature as in the larger sea reels. It has 
not been the writer’s pleasure to have used any of these 
reels but I am sure that he would find them absolutely 
satisfactory for the purpose. However, the reel should 
be of the free spool type as the usual mode of fishing for 
bonefish requires a certain amount of accurate casting 
with a fairly light weight. The reel should have a drag 
feature whether it is automatic or applied, as the line is 
very apt to backlash on itself as the fish starts on his run 
which they usually do at the most unexpected moment. 
The drag at that time is most necessary, 

The line is an important item and only the best pro- 
currable should be used. And, while much 6-thread line 
is used for bonefishing, the 9-thread line is preferred. 
Many lines are broken by the suddenness of the fish’s 
run. It was the writer’s pleasure to have experienced, 
this past season, an example that clearly illustrated the 
necessity of the strongest line possible with due regard 
to balance of the entire outfit. I was fishing with a 
gentleman from the north who had fished a great many 
of our northern lakes and had captured, in his day, many 
large muskellunge as well as many other of the larger 
game fishes including the Atlantic Salmon. He was rather 
skeptical and had that “from Missouri” attitude regard- 
ing the fighting qualities of (as he had called it) the over- 
estimated bonefish. We had anchored one morning off 
a flat south of Bears Cut on the northern end of Key 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The tall ridges. 


Hunting the Tall Ridges 


Never Leave Your Rifle in Camp in Hunting Country 


EN and I were sweating 
freely as we slung off our 


basket packs and parked 
ourselves, with sighs of relief, on a 
down log beside the steep little deer- 
path which we were using for a trail. 

Middle October . . . the hard- 
woods far below us were a gorgeous 
flat panorama of reds and golds, mute 
testimony to the fact that Jack Frost’s 
nightly visits were becoming regular 
instead of intermittent. “Two weeks 
more and we'd have “trackin’ snow” 
aplenty. 

‘What makes you think we'll find 
‘em up here, Ken? Those rocky 
ledges don’t offer much attraction to 
a deer, seems to me,” observed Ben, 
who carries more weight on his frame 
than I do, and hates climbing worse 
than some kinds of poison that I 
could mention, if it wasn’t illegal. 

“T don’t ‘think’ anything about it, 
Ben,” I told him patiently. “We 
are following a deer-path, aren’t 
we?” I added. 

My hunting partner acquiesced. 
“Well, then, deer have been using it 
right along, haven’t they?” I point- 
ed to the fresh sign right under our eyes. 

Ben grinned, weakly. “Yeah! But what good does 
that do us?” he demanded. ‘We can’t sit around watch- 
ing this trail until some fool deer blunders along it, can 
we? It'd get pretty chilly after a while, with this gale 
blowin’.” 

So I outlined our campaign as briefly as possible. 
“We'll pitch the little silk tent in a sheltered spot out 
there on the top of the big ridge, in a place from which 
we watch the entire stretch of open country, There are 
probably twenty trails just like this one, all leading up to 
the barren rock. Morning and night the deer use these 
trails, and we can pick out what we want and land them 
a darn sight quicker up here than we could trying to 
still-hunt ’em down below .. . that’s a cinch.” 

We had been putting in a busy week of it, trying to 
connect with a buck in the beechnut ridges far below us, 
but the dry leaves had made it hard hunting. Never a 
day passed without our sighting flags, generally far ahead 
of us, and invariably in a tremendous hurry. 
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Ben and I were sweating. 


Climbing into our heavily laden 
packs, we went on up the steep 
trail, the wind howling in our 

ears as we emerged beyond the timber 
onto the mossy rock that is the back- 
bone of the ridge. In places we went 
ankle-deep into lichens and mountain 
cranberry’s, then struck barren rock 
again. Four thousand feet elevation, 
here and there we found little islands 
of stunted spruce and fir, bent and 
twisted by the gale. 

Behind one of these little islands 
we slung down the packs and got 
busy erecting the little Compac tent. 
The deep moss makes an ideal bed, 
and we pulled bushels of it, making a 
comfortable pad on which to peg out 
our ground-cloth. The little tent is 
only five feet high at the peak, and 
tapers down to within a foot of the 
ground at its rearward end. It was 
useless to try to drive tent-pegs inte 
the granite foundation under our 
moss bed, so we hunted up some 
heavy rocks, tied the peg-loops solidly 
to these, and cut three small spruces 
for shear-poles. In twenty minutes 
the tent was taut as a drum, and our 
sleeping bags were unrolled inside it. 

Other rocks went to build a crude fire-place, and we 
found dead, pitchy wood in the little island, from which 
a quick fire was soon ready to heat our canned beans and 
boil the kettle for tea. 

Pilot biscuit, liberally spread with peanut butter; 
canned beans and hot tea made up our frugal but filling 
meal, and Ben was feeling a lot more cheerful as we sat 
down in the lee of the tent and ate it to the last small 
morsel. The wind was letting up, and a red sun be- 
yond the far mountains gave promise of a good day’s 
hunting in store for us on the morrow. 


P the ridge I caught sight of two grey forms steal- 
ing across the barren rocks, blending with it like 
twin ghosts. 

“Dig out your glasses, Ben! See if either of those 
deer is wearing horns. To the right of that big island!” 
I directed. Ben glued his eyes to the binoculars, 

“Nope! Both does ... but one of ’em’s a dandy... 
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fat as butter. Think you could tag her from here?” he 
asked excitedly. Ben evidently wanted some camp meat, 
and wanted it bad, 

“It’s three hundred yards,” I told him. “My .250 will 
reach them without straining the barrel, but it’s pretty 
dark and we might wound a nice deer and lose it. Better 
not risk that, eh?” 

“Let ’em ride, then! We'll see better ones!” Ben 
put the glasses back into the case, crawled inside and 
commenced to blow up his air pillow, while I emptied the 
tea-pail and wiped our aluminum plates with dry moss 
in lieu of washing them . . . for water was scarce atop 


the Tall Ridges. 

That moss made a grand and glorious bed, and our 
sleeping bags were snug and warm. In ten minutes my 
partner and I were asleep and dreaming of deer with 
horns “the size of a Christmas :ree.” 

Before daylight we rolled out, got a quick fire going 
and fried a few strips of bacon, dipping thick slices of 
bread in the smoking fat and eating it with a relish that 
we never accord civilized cooking. The sun was just 
sliding up over the eastern hills, on whose noble crests 
the white snow already showed. 


HREE deer, a big doe and two fawns just com- 
mencing to lose their spots, crossed the barren rock 
near camp as we were cleaning up after breakfast. But 
we wanted horns . . . at least I did. Ben is not nearly 
so particular, for he is comparatively new to the hunt- 
ing game and a deer is a deer to him. He will get over 
that, in time. 
“We'd feel like 
a couple of saps 
after letting five 
deer walk right by 
us, if we had to go 
back to camp with- 
out one,” he grum- 
bled, watching the 
big doe with co- 
vetous eyes. 
“She’s_ been 
nursing those 
youngsters all sum- 
mer. Wouldn’t be 
fit to eat, any- 
how,” I consoled 
him. “If you must 
take a doe, wait 
for a barren one.” 
At eight o’clock, 
getting tired of 
watching the pass- 
es, Ben and I took 
our rifles and 
crossed the rocks, 
intending to hunt 
down a couple of 
the larger deer- 
paths on the off 
chance of running 
into something. It 
was a relief to get 
down out of the 
wind, which ceased 
instantly as we 
dipped into the 
spruces on the east 
side of the ridge. 
We selected two 
paths about a hun- 
dred yards apart, 
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Ben's buck wore a nice set of antlers. 
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and worked down them slowly, watching ahead for any- 
thing that might show up. Before we had been in the 
stunted growth five minutes I found a pile of steaming 
bear sign . . . made very recently, and shifted my 87- 
grain loads for half-a-dozen 100 grain, open-points, better 
suited to heavy game. 


Y trail led into a little clearing on the side of the 
mountain, and as I entered it a big spike-horn 
sprang away, flag waving as he hurdled the little spruces 
at the far end of the clearing. Holding low on his rump, 
I took a snapshot just as he disappeared. 

“Did you connect?” yelled Ben, who had heard both 
the shot and my shout. In a moment he came crashing 
down through the little spruces and joined me. The 
bullet had struck a bit to the left of the buck’s left hind- 
quarter, ranging ahead and emerging beside the “stickin’ 
hole” in his breast, making a wicked wound which must 
have killed him in mid-air, 

We made a quick job of dressing the spikehorn, then 
I draped him over my shoulders and headed for the tent, 
while Ben tagged along behind, bringing both guns. In 
twenty minutes we were back at the tent, with the little 
buck draped safely over a big boulder to cool. We had 
been away from camp less than an hour. 

“That’s a nice piece o’ meat! Guess I’ll go back and 
see if I can’t locate a mate to him,” said Ben, stuffing a 
fistful of seedless raisins into the pocket of his stag shirt. 
“I may not be back to dinner, but if you hear me shoot 
you might answer me. If I fire three shots, fast, you'll 
know I’ve got something I can’t lug alone,” he concluded, 
and struck off up 
the ridge. 

While he was 
gone I busied my- 
self with the glass- 
es, scanning the 
ridge both ways 
with my _ elbows 
planted solidly on 
my knees to keep 
the powerful  bi- 
noculars from 
blurring from vi- 
bration. Glasses 
are a big help in 
hunting the high 
country. A_ fox 
crossed the barren 
rock almost four 
hundred yards 
away, and I 
watched him slip- 
ping around the 
boulders in that 
floating trot that 
foxes know so 
thoroughly. With- 
out the glasses he 
was invisible at 
that distance. 

Time passed. 
Down the ridge 
I heard Ben shoot, 
once, twice... 
then one conclud- 
ing shot. “He has 
connected! ‘Fhat 
third shot means 
a downed buck!” 
I thought gladly, 
(Cont. on p. 53) 





Hunting Tales of the 


Old 


With Shotgun and Rifle at 
an Old-Time Army Post 


N the summer of 1885 the company 
to which I belonged as a second 
lieutenant was sent for. station from 

M ontana to Fort ’ 
Gibson, Indian Ter- 
ritory. Fort Gibson 
was one of the oldest 
posts in the army, It 
was situated on the 
banks of the Grand 
river three miles 
above its junction 
with the Arkansas, 
eight miles from the 
present thriving city 
of Muscogee. 

Fort Gibson was 
known as the “Hunt- 
er’s Paradise,” and it 
deserved its mame. 
Nowhere else have I 
ever seen the variety and abundance of game that was 
found in that vicinity. Prairie chickens, quail, ducks, wild 
turkeys, deer, snipe, woodcock, all were to be found in 
abundance. Let me give a concrete case that will give 
some idea of just how plentiful game was. Within four 
miles of Fort Gibson there lived a German, Dan Young 
by name, who was a professional hunter and dog trainer. 
Young had married a Cherokee woman which gave him 
right to live in the Territory. Young had a boy seventeen 
years of age. In addition to himself and his son he hired 
one hunter. In the summer of 1885, the first summer I 
was at Fort Gibson, these three guns shipped thirteen 
thousand prairie chickens to the St. Louis market. 

When I arrived at Fort Gibson I knew practically 
nothing at all about hunting. As a boy I had shot an 
occasional squirrel or a cottontail (whenever I could find 
one not in motion), but I knew nothing at all about real 
game hunting. But I was now at the “hunter’s paradise.” 
Social diversions were few, and opportunities for hunting 
were splendid. At once I bought a twelve gauge Parker 
shot gun and a setter bitch.’ In the fall of the year Cap- 
tain William H. Hamner—affectionately known through- 
out the army as “Old Pard”—came down to make a hunt- 
ing visit. Old Pard had recently been stationed at the 
post for four years, and hence knew the ground thor- 
oughly. 

When Pard Hamner came down he brought with him 
a splendid pair of red Irish setters. I was with him for 
ten days, and learned much about hunting from him. One 
day while we were skirting the edge of the prairie, hunt- 
ing quail, one of his dogs, “Bruce,” became violently ex- 
cited. He was a tremendously strong, heavy dog, and 
looked almost like a lion as he ranged back and forth. 
His nostrils dilated, and foam flecked from his lips. Evi- 
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dently he was not working on quail. 
Suddenly from the dense grass in front 
of us arose a tremendous wild turkey 
gobbler. We _ both 
fired at it with our 
guns loaded with No. 
8 bird shot. He feil 
with a crash, having 
several shot through 
the head. This bird 
weighed twenty-four 
pounds dressed. He 
had been feeding on 
post oak acorns, and 
I think I never tasted 
meat of gamier or 
more delicious flavor. 

When Captain 
Hamner went back to 
Fort Leavenworth he 
took with him his 
favorite dog, Bruce. But his second dog, Dud, a finely- 
bred red Irish setter he gave to me. By this time I had 
discovered that my little setter bitch was not much good. 
She was a faithful worker, fairly well trained, and an 
excellent retriever. But she had one fatal defect that 
could never be remedied—she did not have a good nose. 
The first and most important requisite for any bird dog is 
a really fine nose. Unless nature has laid the foundation 
in this respect all subsequent training will be wasted. It 
is of little use to spend time training a dog that cannot 
smell the bird. Dud was a fine dog, well bred, had a 
good nose and was an excellent retriever, but he was timid. 


The Post Trader at Fort Gibson was a man named 
William Jackson. That same fall some wealthy man had 
come down on a hunting trip from Detroit, and had 
brought with him a registered red Irish setter from the 
Detroit kennels. During his visit he had been the guest 
of Jackson, and when he went home he presented Jackson 
with the setter, “Fred” by name. Jackson was not a 
hunter, so the soldiers at the post used to borrow Fred to 
hunt with him. He was a headstrong dog of tremendous 
power and endurance, but without training of any kind 
whatever. 


NE day I happened to be riding with Jackson and 

Dan Young, the professional hunter and dog trainer, 
Fred was along with us. He was ranging far and wide 
covering an immense amount of ground. All at once we 
saw him scent birds—and at a tremendous distance. As 
soon as he had located the direction of the birds, he rushed 
wildly in chasing the birds as long as there was one in 
sight. Jackson called to him, but he might as well have 
whistled against the wind. Fred wanted to hunt, and 
hunt he did, chasing everything he saw as long as it was 
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in sight. Dan Young took it all in. “My God,” he said. 
“What a nose that dog has! If he only had the training 
he’d be a world beater.” 

Jackson said he had no use for the dog, and whoever 
wanted him could have him. From that day Fred was 
my dog. Within six months he was thoroughly trained, 
and was the greatest dog I ever saw—bar none. Already 
I had one or two books on dog training. I bought some 
more and I studied them assiduously. I have said that 


when we were riding Fred chased every bird or rabbit as 
long as it was in sight. Within six weeks he had become 
the staunchest dog I have ever known, and would remain 
on a point like a statue unless I called him off. 


S Fred had a magnificent nose I had already the 
foundation for an excellent dog, but he knew noth- 

ing at all about retrieving. He was more than a year old 
when I got him, and most hunters would say that you 
cannot train a dog to retrieve unless you begin when he is 
a puppy. The usual method is to throw a ball out in front. 
The puppy runs and brings it in. You make much of 
him, and eventually you have a retriever—after a fashion. 
But the real retriever—the trained retriever—must be 
taught by more thorough methods. I do not hesitate to 
say that a dog may be trained to retrieve at any age. It 
requires time and patience, but in the end you are well 
repaid for your efforts. It took all of six months to make 
a retriever out of Fred; but when I was through he was 
a trained retriever, finished in every detail. The man who 
starts to train a dog will himself get a good training if he 
goes at it the right way. Never try to train a dog except 
when he is hungry. His mental processes are much more 
alert when he is hungry. When he does well you can 
reward him with a bit of liver or beef, and he will soon 
connect up the idea that doing what you want him to do 
will bring a reward. In training Fred to.be retriever I 
had not only the advantage of my books on dog training, 
but also the benefit of frequent consultations with Dan 
Young who made his living by hunting and training dogs. 
Here then is the way I went about it: Before break- 
fast I would make him sit on his haunches and look me 
steadily in the face. I kept this up until he was letter 
perfect in it, and each time when he did well I would 
reward him with a bit of liver. That was lesson No. 1. 
Then I repeated this lesson—opening his mouth and 
putting an old leather glove in it. At first he would spit 
out the glove, but it was not many days until he would 
sit for a long time holding the glove in his mouth and 
looking me steadily in the face. That was lesson No. 2, 
and brought its reward of petting and a bit of liver. 
Then leaving him where he was I would go to the other 
side of the room and call him over. Of course for a long 
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time he would spit out the glove before he started. But 
after a while I got him so that he would bring the glove 
over to me. Never under any conditions would I take 
the glove from him until he had first settled himself on 
his haunches and held the glove up for me to take, Then 
he advanced to a point where he would follow me around 
the post carrying the glove in his mouth. When I want- 
ed it he would come and sit in front of me holding the 
glove in his mouth for me to take. That ended lesson 
No. 3. Then came the last lesson—to make him pick the 
glove from the floor of his own accord. This was the 
hardest—much the hardest—of all his lessons. It required 
a lot of patience and lots of persistence—but eventually 
he learned this too. That was lesson No. 4. All that 
was needed now was to put on the finishing touches. I 
never allowed him to bring in a bird until he was told to 
fetch it. At one time I had nineteen dead birds on the 
ground, and it was a pretty sight to see the two dogs at 
work bringing them in, No matter what the emergency, 
or the need for haste, | never took a bird from Fred that 
he did not hold up for me to take. I used to give some 
exhibitions of his training. Sometimes when I was on 
horseback riding with a friend I would take a bird from 
my belt and throw it on the ground. Fred would pick it 
up and follow. When I wanted the bird again he would 
come and rear his fore feet on my horse’s neck and hold 
it for me to take. 

In hunting with my dogs in the field I rarely spoke to 
them. The hunter whose time and attention are consumed 
in yelling at his dogs loses much pleasure. I carried a 
strong metal whistle. One blast of the whistle was the 
call for Dud. Two blasts meant Fred. Each dog knew 
his signal just as well as he knew his name, and neither 
dog paid any attention to the signal for the other. I could 
blow two blasts to attract the attention of Fred, hold up 
my hand as a signal for him to down. He would sink in 
his tracks. Then I could go off and leave him for a long 
time, and come back to find him right where he had gone 
down, This was a useful feature in a country like the 
Indian Territory. 


ORE than once I have killed a deer while hunting 
quail or chickens. Of course it was sometimes 
helpful to leave dogs behind when a chance came for a 
shot at a deer or a turkey. Truly it was a pleasure to 
hunt with such a dog. His tragic and unusual end came 
at Fort Clark, Texas, in 1890. Nearly forty years have 
rolled by, yet I cannot recall his passing without deepest 
regret and remorse. 
I want to give some idea of the plentifulness of game at 
Fort Gibson. For weeks at a time during the fall and 
(Continued on page 78) 








fluence, until a 
year ago. Just 
about as poor as 
ever, there might 
have been another 
indefinite post- 
ponement, had not 
J. A. volunteered 
to use his new car 
to supply the trans- 
portation. The 
availability of that 
uncommon carrier 
made the journey 
possible, and we 
hopped off from 
the home station at 
Oklahoma City on 
the morning of 
November 19, 
firm in the convic- 
tion that a _ big 
dream was about 
to come true. 

We started in a 
drizzling rain, but 
that is no sign it 
was a gloomy day. 
Although we used 
chains through 
miles of mud, and 
zigzagged over the 
state a great deal 
to get as much 
paving and gravel 
as possible, we 
reached Fort 
Smith and began 
the invasion of 
Arkansas the first 
night. It was 
there, the next 


morning that J. A. tapped a four-foot vein of hard luck 
that he worked industriously for the duration of the ex- 
pedition ; he went away and left his favorite pajamas in 
Fort Smith’s leading hotel. An old campaigner, my own 
adequate equipment saved him from embarrassment, but 
that was a loan and not a replacement. 

There is much more to the state of Arkansas than one 
might suspect who knows it only as a pink spot on a map. 
There was a wonderful drive through the autumn pano- 
rama of Ozark hills and foothills from Fort Smith to 
Little Rock and lunch. Amidst the motley of deciduous 
foliage, gay in its last display, pines and cedars stood forth, 
occasional emeralds on the jewelled hillsides. The Ozarks 
yield nothing to the Berkshire Hills in autumn decora- 
tions, and I knew this hunt was a success, whether we 





A Mallard Mecca 


A Duck Hunt in Southern Rice Fields 


VER since Gene Howe and Dr. 
EK Outland, hunting companions of 
the Missouri river days, came 
back from Stuttgart with large tales of ducks in the 
Arkansas rice country, I had intended to go there next 


fall, but the traveling expenses were a restraining in- 


By WALT. W. MILLS 





Not much of a blind was needed. 






found ducks or not. Somewhere beyond 
Russellville a flock of Canada geese 
wheeled and honked above us, a spirited 
reminder of the fall migration, but the duck district was 
still far ahead. 


After Little Rock the hills were left behind, and there 


unfolded the end- 
less flat lands that 
slope down to the 
distant gulf, Our 
night’s destination 
was Helena, far 
down on the broad 
Mississippi, where 
J. A. was to pick 
up another friend, 
Gene Hart, also 
addicted to ducks 
and fish. Part of 
the evening’s per- 
formance was the 
proud display of a 
string of black bass 
caught that day, 
and_ encouraging 
reports that the 
ducks awaited our 
arrival in the 
happy hunting 
grounds. The rain 
that moistened our 
start still damp- 
ened the landscape, 
but not our hopes. 
It was evident that 
no drouth threat- 
ened, but water is 
somewhat essential 
to ducks, and to- 
morrow was. an- 
other day. 
Although well 
prepared when we 
left home, there 
were further pre- 
liminaries before 
the hunting began. 
Guns, ammuni- 


tion, waders, hunting regalia, clasp knives, balls of string, 
hand axe, flash light, water bottle, thermos bottle and 
other details of a duck hunter’s light marching order filled 
our duffel bags and the back end of the car, but there 
were still non-resident licenses to be obtained at $15 a 


throw, and we learned these should have been obtained 
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through the state fish and game department at Little 
Rock. However, an accommodating county ¢lerk or his 
Arkansas equivalent, consented to take our money, issue a 
receipt and a permit, and have the finished product 
ordered by telegraph. That might not be an efficient. or 
even a regular arrangement, but it sustained. the repita- 
tion of southern hospitality, and let us get out of town 
by-ten o’clock. 

For a few miles we doubled back along the paved pike, 
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and then drifted southward, fighting mud on our way to 
Indian Bay, where land travel was to be abandoned for 
water transportation. We went by big plantations, often 
inundated, and then down into a wilderness that floods 
more frequently, and so to Indian Bay, with a cluster of 
houses where a motor boat awaited. That is the White 
River region, perhaps forty miles east and south of the 
main rice regions, but forty miles isn’t much to a mallard. 
A bay in that section, as nearly as we could gather from 
topography and the natives, is a bit of old river bed, still 
opening into the present channel of the beautiful White 
River, and like the main stream in depth, clear water and 
wooded shore line. A hundred yards wide, perhaps, and 
sheltered, this seemed comfortable water to one who has 
faced and dreaded gales on lakes and broader streams. 
Nothing hazardous 
or uncomfortable 
here, I thought, 
forgetting for a 
moment that J. A. 
was along. 

Now the clouds 
began to lift and 
we cruised down 
the bay a mile or 
two, while flock 
after flock of 
southbound mal- 
lards passed us. 
Now and then a 
little bunch of 
wood duck darted 
across, some so 
close we could 
note the brilliant 
plumage of the 
drakes. “Summer 
ducks” they call 
them down there, 
because they nest 
in that region. 
They were once 
much more numer- 
ous, the river man 
said, but were 
gaining again 
under protection of 
a continuous closed 
season. We 
reached the White 
River, went down 
it a mile or more, 
and into the mouth 
of Big Creek, 
where the house 
boats were moored 
that were to be a 
home for the fleeting days of our sojourn there. 

Business of absorbing much food and then out of our 
store clothes and into khaki and corduroy for the main 
business. Now well along in the afternoon, Lawrence, 
the guide, selected a nearby lake, bordered with cypress 
and willows, for our set. Except that there was no set. 
The guide, who was also landlord and head of the estab- 
lishment, said he had some live decoys ordered, but that 
we wouldn’t need them, anyhow. There was a man who 
knew his mallards. From a big flock that rose from the 
lake, upon our approach, he knocked down three, and thus 
made the start of our set, putting the birds’ heads up on 
the willow stakes in rather life-like fashion. We used 
no other decoys during that three days’ hunt, and needed 
no others. 
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Both fell at the first volley. 
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This lake, so like many others with which that wilder- 
ness is studded, was scarcely more than 150 yards across, 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile long, with woods all 
about, and with much water among the willows. Our 
guide could talk to ducks and make them understand. 
Gene took a stand down the side of the lake, with no 
decoys at all, and bagged eight ducks shooting from the 
passing flight, before the sun went down. With a guide 
to call, and a growing set of dead decoys, J. A. and I did 
somewhat better. The first to head our way were a pair, 
and both fell at the first volley; rather neat shooting, too, 
as they were fairly overhead, instead of out in front with 
their wings set. Then a bunch that handled better, but 
we didn’t. ‘Three ducks after a bombardment, and a 
slight reduction in the conceit of marksmanship. ‘That 
was the one day 
we fell short of 
the limit, but it 
wasn’t so much of 
a day, as reckoned 
in shooting hours, 
but a red _ letter 
occasion to me, as 
the first introduc- 
tion to this Mecca 
of the mallards. 

Anyhow, we 
strolled back to 
the boat and down 
Big Creek again 
with thirty-one 
ducks, all mal- 
lards, when the 
brief afternoon 
was over. I had 
had good mallard 
shooting before 
that in many lakes 
and streams from 
South Dakota to 
Texas; had faster 
shooting and killed 
more ducks, but 
never anywhere 
had I seen a flight 
where so_ nearly 
all were mallards. 
Except for the 
shielded wood 
ducks, there 
seemed to be no 
other breeds about, 
and I was ready to 
concede that those 
early advance 
agents of Arkansas 
had not exaggerat- 
ed the possibilities of this hunter’s paradise. Six hundred 
miles was a fair broad jump for a poor boy to go hunting, 
but here was something to hand down to the rising gen- 
eration. 


RAMBLE a little to add that something like that 

may happen. Even then a movement was on foot to 
make this fifty-mile triangle of oft-flooded wilderness a 
state park. It is a democratic region, with its trappers, 
guides, pearl fishermen, river fishermen, etc. It would not 
welcome anything in the way of closed leases and exclu- 
sive clubs. I would not disparage a free people, but I 
met enough natives to convince me such projects would 
not thrive. But the open door policy is popular, and 


(Continued on page 79) 
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THE BAG LIMIT BILL BEFORE THE 
SENATE 


F the federal bag limit of twenty-five birds a day was 
I right when it was established ten years ago, it is not 
right now for the reason that conditions today are 

not what they were when that limit was established. 

In the past ten years the number of shooters has 
steadily increased. "The number of ducks has steadily 
decreased. We know that the shooters have more than 
doubled in ten years. Just how rapidly ducks have de- 
creased it is impossible to declare. It is safe to say that 
the decline is alarming. The Government reports indi- 
cate that at the present time there are two hunters to 
every duck and that hunters are increasing faster than 
the ducks. 

The Migratory Bird Law which placed the ducks 
under the control of the Federal Government was born 
in the office of Forest AND STREAM. It was through the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM that it was presented to 
the country. It was realized when the original bill was 
written that conditions would change and it was for the 
purpose of promptly meeting these inevitable changes that 
the Biological Survey was given the power to regulate 
the bag limit. There are many factors entering into the 
wild fowl equation. Some are beyond the control of man. 
The control that man can exercise promptly and effec- 
tively is the control of the bag limit. This is the power 
that was given to the Biological Survey. This is the 
power they have failed to exercise. 

There is nothing sacred about the twenty-five bird 
limit. It was adopted simply because it was the limit 
that had been in force in most of the states for more than 
a quarter of a century. It is a limit based upon condi- 
tions that existed forty years ago when there were fifty 
birds for every duck that is alive today. The Biological 
Survey is out of step with the times; it is being run on a 
schedule that is forty years behind the best thought of 
the day. 

The present plight of the Biological Survey is the 
saddest spectacle in the history of Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment at Washington. The Bureau that is charged with 
the protection of migratory wild fowl and clothed with 
unusual power for that purpose—the Bureau that num- 
bers among its personnel many able and devoted scientists 
—is out of touch with the sentiments of the people, has 
lost all sense of direction, and some of its members have 
allowed themselves to become entangled with a group of 
men actively engaged in soliciting funds from the public. 
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As a conservation force the Bureau is impotent, and 
blocks the paths of progress. It lost its general staff when 
its acvisory board of eighteen members voted sixteen to 
two against the policy now being pursued by Dr. Reding- 
ton. It lost its influence with the States directly they 
realized that the Department’s officials were hopelessly 
committed to the wealthy duck clubs of the country, and 
the President of the Audubon Society who served them. 

There are 48 states in the Unior.. Twenty-eight of 
them have unmistakably expressed their lack of faith in 
Washington by passing laws reducing their bag limits 
below the Federal limit. These States represent a 
majority of the population and a majority of the licensed 
sportsmen of this country. Nineteen of the States have 
not as yet taken action on this bag limit question. ‘Texas, 
the largest of them all, has declared that she was ready 
to fall in line with the majority of the States and reduce 
her limit to fifteen birds as soon as her sister-States were 
ready to do so. There are 3,800,000 licensed sportsmen 
in the twenty-eight States that have reduced the bag 
limit. There are 2,700,000 licensed sportsmen in the 
nineteen States that have not as yet done so. 

The bill now before the Senate is reproduced in full on 
the next page. The Senator whose name it bears is the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee. In the House 
of Representatives this bill will be introduced by Repre- 
sentative Haugen, chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee in the House. This bill simply reduces the Federal 
limit to the limits that are now in effect in the majority 
of the States. 

The passage of this bill is being opposed in Washington 
by a small group of men of unlimited financial resources. 
The lobby which they support is cn the most intimate 
terms with certain officials in the Biological Survey. In 
the past this opposition to bag limit reduction has been 
skillfully directed by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. How far 
Dr. Pearson will go again remains to be seen, He has 
declared that the Government has no right to reduce the 
bag limit and that the Audubon Society will oppose any 
effort that the Government may make to exercise that 
power. If you are in favor of a uniform bag limit 
throughout the United States of fifteen birds a day, write 
or wire to your representative in Washington or write to 
us and authorize Forest AND STREAM to use your name 
as favoring the passage of this Bill. 
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NEW CLASS AT THE GAME SCHOOL 


HE Game Conservation Society of New York City, 

which operates the Game Conservation Institute at 

Clinton, New Jersey, announces that it will give 
instruction free of charge to fifteen young men in a new 
class which is just forming. 

This school, at which theoretical and practical training 
in the production of game birds of all kinds is taught, is 
the first institution of its kind in the world. Its purpose 
is to train game keepers, so that the demands of sports- 
men’s clubs, State Game Commissions and private indi- 
viduals for trained men can be filled. The Society also 
announces that it has just completed a new dormitory for 
students on the fourteen-hundred-acre tract comprising 
the school property. 

This new class, which is limited to fifteen students, is 
being started at this time, owing to the fact that over half 
of the first class at the school secured situations before 
they had completed their course of training. 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE McNARY-HAUGEN BAG-LIMIT BILL 


“—- ow ae 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OCTOBER 30 (calendar day. November 6), 1929 


Mr. McNAryY introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


A BILL 


To amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act with respect to bag limits and 
more effectively to meet the obligations of the United States under the 


migratory-bird treaty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, as amended, is further amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section to read as follows: 


“SEc. 14. (a) No person shall—(1) take, capture, or kill migratory 
game birds in any State or Territory in excess of the number permitted 
by the law of the State or Territory in force at the time of the taking, 
capture, or killing; nor (2) take, capture, or kill in any one day more than 


fifteen ducks of all species combined; four geese or brant of all species 
combined; ten snipe; four woodcock; ten coots; fifteen sora rail; twenty 
other rails and gallinules, not more than ten of which shall be of any one 


species; and ten mourning doves. 


““(b) No person shall have in possession—(1) migratory game birds 
taken, captured, or killed in violation of the law of the United States or 
of any State or Territory in force at the time of taking, capture, or killing; 
or (2) migratory game birds in excess of the number permitted by the 
law of any State or Territory in force at the time of possession; or (3) 
more than thirty ducks of all species combined; eight geese or brant of all 
species combined; and thirty snipe, woodcock, coots, rails, and gallinules 


of all species combined. / 


“(c) In computing the number of migratory game birds taken. cap- 
tured, killed, or possessed by any person there shall be included all such 
birds taken, captured. killed, or possessed by any other person who for 
hire accompanies or assists such person in the taking, capturing, or killing 


of migratory game birds. 


“(d) This section shall not be construed to deny the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the President the power to adopt and approve, respect- 
ively, under section 3, regulations giving further protection for migratory 
game birds covered by the foregoing provisions of this section; or regula- 
tions governing the taking, capturing, killing, or possession of migratory 
game birds not covered by the foregoing provisions of this section.” 


Representative Haugen, Chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, says: ‘I am 
arranging for introduction in the House of the McNary bill amending the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act.” 








OWN east at the funny 
old-fashioned brick 
brick buildings of the 


old Springfield Arsenal, the gates ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 


of which I have passed through 
many times, your Uncle Samuel 
makes quite a fair to middlin’ 
rifle which is known officially as the Model of 1903 
chambered for 1906 ammunition and unofficially as the 
New Springfield. Calling a rifle “new” when it has been 
made for some 26 years would seem stretching things a 
bit, but it is newer than the muzzle-loading rifles the 
boys in blue carried south to abate Johnny Reb and 
newer than that make-shift and revamped muzzle loader, 
the breech-loading Springfield which fought Indians for 
a quarter century after the close of the Civil War. 

The New Springfield has not been turned out in any 
but small lots of special rifles, mostly for target riflemen, 
since the Armistice and never again will it be made in 
quantities as a military rifle for our Army. Doubtless 
it will persist for another ten years as replacements for 
the rifles of the National Guard, and for target riflemen. 

It appears these days in various forms, thanks to a broad- 
minded Chief of Ordnance and the efforts of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship. 

One of them is the straight service rifle. Another is 
the National Match form, the service rifle made with 
more care, star-gauged to ensure that its bore be even, 
trigger pull adjusted, bolt-lift held to a low maximum 
and accurate to a high degree. A third is the “sporter” 
lately cut to $40 at the Armory plus a boxing charge of 
$1.34, complere 
with sporting 
stock, well shaped, 
and with plenty 
material for those 
persons who es- 
teem themselves as 
wood butchers of 
high degree or 
who have ideas of 
their own to be 
translated by a 
gunsmith. Also 
does the rifle wear 
at this price a BS. 
$12.50 Lyman mi- 


cerometer rear 


by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
Doing Things to the Springfield 


of real service to ForEsT AND STREAM read- 


and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





A Martini “Free” rifle, used for the foreign 300-meter target game. Hinged 
receiver, quadruple set trigger; detachable butt plate; weight 16 Ibs 
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sight. The fourth is the famous 
HE editor of this department desires to be M 1, Model 1922 cal. 22 


Springfield, the best stocked of 
any .22 target rifle regularly 
produced, highly accurate in 
these days, but not yet the high- 
est development of which that 
.22 Springfield is capable. 

As a war rifle, made in large quantities in hasty pro- 
duction, the Springfield, I am sorry to say, is not the 
best war rifle. The German Mauser was a better arm, 
mechanically, less affected by rough cocking cams and 
extracting cams and less affected by dirt and mud due 
to the better arrangement of its bolt mechanism. 

As a target of sporting arm, made in the slow, care- 
ful peace-time methods of the Armory, the Springfield 
with its small tolerances and careful adjustment is a 
fine rifle, 

However, with all its virtues it seems but an incentive 
to various ingenius gunsmiths and amateurs, many of 
whom alter it, but few of whom improve it. I do not 
refer in this to restock:ng it, always desirable, or to turn- 
ing down the barrel to shape it correctly and smooth it 
for re-bluing, or to checking trigger or bolt knob or 
safety lock thumb piece. 

What I have in mind is this very ill-advised attempt 
to wish on the rifle freak sleeve sights and freak flat 
Mannlicher type bolt handles, the sure sign of a bird 
who never has learned to swing a bolt or shoot rapid 
fire, freak safeties, gadgets to keep the bolt handle down 
when the rifle is loaded, and sawing off the barrel until 
it is a trifle too long for a horse pistol and much too 
short for a rifle. 

But the other 
day I gazed in 
awe at a set of 
contraptions on the 
back end of one 
of Uncle Sam’s 
rifles, which a 
Springfield me- 
chanic could recog- 
nize only with dif- 
ficulty. 


had charged the 
incautious victim 
fifty smackers for 
these imp rove- 
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Roosevelt 
Brings Home Rare Specimen 


of 


P in the wilds of the far-off 

Chinese-Tibetan borderland the 
expedition of Kermit and Theodore 
Roosevelt finally succeeded in its diffi- 
cult quest of the rare Giant Panda. 
So far as is known it is the only speci- 
men which has ever fallen to a white 
man’s rifle. In taking him they used 
the Western Lubaloy, 30-’06 cartridge 
with 220 grain, Soft-Point bullet. 


Kermit Roosevelt's description of the 
event reveals a thrilling chapter in 
the history of man’s conquests of the 
earth’s untravelled jungles: 


“Unexpectedly close I heard a clicking 
chirp....Noiselessly one of the Lolo 
hunters darted forward.... As I 
gained his side he pointed to a giant 
spruce thirty yards away. The bole 
was hollowed and from it emerged 
the head and fore quarters of a bei- 
shung (Panda)...we had given up 
whatever small hopes we had ever 
had of seeing one...the hunting gods 
had turned about and brewed the 
unusual chain of circumstances | 
that alone could en- 
able us to shoot a 
giant panda.” 
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Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt used 


W estern Lubaloy Cartridges on their 


Adventurous Expedition to Tibet 
in Search of the Rare «‘beishung.”’ 


On this expedition, as is so often the 
case when important scientific and big 
game parties start out for the untrav- 
cued portions of the world, Western 
Lubaloy cartridges were used because 
of their remarkable accuracy, their 
deadly killing power, and because 
they permit expensive rifles to be 
taken into the field without being 
ruined by metal-fouling and corrosion. 


Western Lubaloy center-fire cartridges 
WCE g 

prevent metal-fouling as well as rust, 

pitting and corrosion. Your rifle needs 


Halon 
Lubpbalo 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 148 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


this extra — It will lengthen 
its life and give cleaner hits on game. 


Whether you use a high-power or 
small-bore rifle, a pistol or revolver, 
there is a Western Lubaloy cartridge 
that is made for your gun. 


Other exclusive Western develop- 
ments which have established new 
standards of game-getting effective- 
ness are the long range Super-X shell, 
the popular Xpert shell for all-around 
shooting, and the well-known West- 
ern Field shell....There are Western 
dealers everywhere. 
hy Write us for free 
NS interesting booklets 

; and literature. 


yY 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


It will identify you. 
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ments was like the ancient accusation 
leveled at Cicero—that first he built up 
houses of cards and then, with much ado, 
knocked them down again. 

This genius of a gunmaker had dis- 
covered that Lyman 48 was N. G., also 
of no account, it must be closer to the 
eye—presumably about like the right lens 
of a pair of spectacles. Wherefore to 
correct this glaring evil and to comfort 
those brothers who were crying aloud in 
the desert he invented a bolt sleeve sight 
than which there was none whicher. It 
looked more like a model for a gas en- 
gine than a rifle sight, and was doubtless 
just about as much use. 

Then, having put the Springfield safety 
on the rocks in the course of his wonder- 
ful improvement, he substituted one of 
those gunmaking jokes found wished on 
pumpguns and rifles whose designers ran 
out of breath when they got to the safety 
stage of the gun—the transverse plunger 
in the trigger guard which locks the gun 
one way or the other, but devil only 
knows which is which. You can always 
tell by pulling the trigger, however, if 
the gun goes off—it was not locked. 

Compared with the simple and most effec- 
tive Mauser-Springfield-Krag-Mannlicher 
safety this thing is a mechanical joke, 
and never could be as quick and handy 
as the regular type. Also never so safe 
in the nature of the part it locks. 

Another long-felt need—by tenderfeet 
who don’t know how to carry a bolt ac- 
tion gun—was a hickey to keep the bolt 
handle from lifting when the rifle was 
loaded. This was a truly wonderful de- 
vice, but it also kept you from lifting said 
handle until you pressed the fool thing 
out of the way. 

Now here was fifty bucks, ducats or 
rupees, wasted on mechanical contrap- 
tions for which not only was there no 
need but every reason for leaving them 
off. 

Firstly, any man with any approach to 
normal eyes can shoot well with the Ly- 
man receiver 48, and the man who cannot 
ought to buy a scope. 

Second, the Springfield safety—not the 
reversed type found on National Match 
rifles but the ordinary “locked when 
right”—if correctly adjusted and with 
the end of the thumb-piece checked, is 
easily, quickly and positively thrown 
clear off from the full safe position by a 
jab of the thumb of the right hand. A 
small portion of the above mentioned 
fifty, say $2.50, should give you such a 
safety, adjusted, and checked on the 
END of the thumb piece. If yours re- 
fuses to listen to reason and turn over 
easily you can get a whole new bolt 
sleeve assembly for $1.27 from Uncle 
Sam, this including the safety. And, 
when the Springfield safety is “On” that 
rifle is safe if safeties can make it so, 
because it locks the firing pin, not a trig- 
ger, or sears like some safeties. Also 
when it is “Safe” or on, the bolt handle 
cannot lift. 

I have seen some of these freak sights 
and things lock the rifle so it could not 
be fired, opened or argued with, and I 
would not take one out to hunt the wild 
and 
would be giving the goat all the best of 
it. Learn how to use the rifle, and get 
it correctly adjusted. leave the fifty 
ee “improvements” to the tender- 
eet. 


The Deadly Paunch Shot 


Some friends came down to the shack 
the other day to bring me a sample of 
the latest flavor of Kaibab venison. They 
had all used Springfield or similar rifles 


rampaging billy-goat because that 
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firing the Springfield ammunition, had 
all used 150-gr. high-velocity Peters or 
Remington bullets and had killed five or 
six deer. 

After inspecting the first deer, shot 
without intent through the paunch and 
the immediate anchoring and demise of 
the animal, they decided that with this 
high-speed bullet and its terrific explo- 
sive power the paunch was the spot to 
shoot them. The deer was anchored by 
the shock—and no meat was spoiled. 

They killed two more deer with this shot, 
and without having the deer get 20 yards. 
None of the bullets either in paunch or 
other spot got through the animal or to 
the other side, and in no case did the 
deer, hit squarely anywhere, do any run- 
ning. 

I have noted this terrific shock and 
anchoring power of high-velocity bullets 
since 1910 when I first shot the .280 Ross, 
and the .22 HiPower, and noted it later 
on deer with the .250. Years ago a well- 
known sportsman wanted to bet me on a 
series of shots, all to hit game in the 
paunch with the .280 and which he al- 
leged would anchor the game more 
promptly than hits in the more solid part 
of the body. 

Of course this is not for such popguns 
as .30-.30 and the like which have 
wounded more American game than the 
arrows of the Indians, but real high ve- 
locity rifles of the .270 and .280 and .30 
Springfield sort. 

Never tried the paunch shot purposely 
but have seen two examples of it, one a 
caribou, the other a deer, so far as game 
goes, and a number of such shots on 
Catalina goats. Without exception the 
animal stopped. It didn’t always fall, 
but it stayed put—literally dead on its 
feet. 

On the other hand I have a vivid 
recollection of a big buck hit squarely 
through the heart as we later found, by 
the lady of the family with a .250 before 
they were put on the market and still an 
unknown quantity. The buck gave a 
half dozen convulsive but gigantic leaps 
and covered enough ground, so we spent 
fifteen or twenty minutes hunting for 
him before we came across him, crumpled 
in against a great wind-fall. 

Easily he might have gone over the 
edge of a canyon with a quarter mile 
tote back up hill. So the heart-shot is by 
no means an instant anchoring of the 
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game. Most of the time it may be, a lot 
of times it is not. 

Regardless of the highly theoretical 
gents with their 200 grains minimum 
weight and 2,400 ft. maximum velocity, 
the smash and shock of high velocity is 
the most deadly phase of the modern 
powerful small-bore rifle. Light bullets 
and high velocity can be overdone for 
heavy game, but not for deer. What deer 
any of the standard 150-gr. Springfield 
game bullets at 2,900 to 3,000 ft. won’t 
kill are deer which the bullet kindly 
passed by, even if the shooter didn’t be- 
lieve it. 


A Surprise Party on the West 
Front 


Major Hesketh Prichard, well-known 
British sportsman and sniping instructor 
and organizer with the British Army on 
the West Front during the last war, tells 
in his interesting book, “Sniping in 
France,” of the- “bullet-proof” steel 
shields the German snipers used for their 
loop-holes from which they took heavy 
toll from the inexperienced British Army 
in 1914 and 1915 with the 20,000 tele- 
scope-sighted rifles in the German Army. 

After Prichard inspected several of 
these “bullet-proof” plates taken from 
captured German positions, he went back 
to England and dug up several sporting 
.333 Jeffrey and .318 express rifles, which 
he found would go through these German 
plates like needles through cheese. 

So a supply of these powerful small- 
bore rifles and some elephant rifles were 
sent over to France—and resulted in 
some very regrettable surprise parties to 
German snipers who were depending on 
these steel plates to stop return bullets or 
bullets from some other direction than 
which they were firing. 

Of course the modern armor-piercing 
bullet would slip through such plates 
from any modern military rifle. 

The British .333 and .318 are of con- 
siderable interest to the sportsman, how- 
ever, in the fact that they offer in small- 
bore terrific punch and penetration and 
have been for years used in Africa for 
work against the heaviest of big game, 
including elephant. Sutherland, the fa- 
mous elephant hunter, used the .318 for 
all of his open country shooting at the 
great beasts. 

The .333 has a bullet of 250 or 300 
grains, giving 2,500 ft. with the first, and 
a muzzle energy of practically 3,500 ft. 
Ibs. as compared with the 2,430 for the 
standard service Springfield bullet. 

The .318 is similar to the .333 bullet of 
the same weight, velocity the same in 
British loading and long barrel rifles. It 
is a better shaped cartridge and more 
used. 


Cutting Off a Shotgun Barrel 


Pilgrim from down south writes in that 
he has a Winchester pumpgun of 12 bore 
which has a bulge about 2%4 inches from 
the muzzle; that he is contemplating 
cutting off the barrel to 2514 inches and 
wants to know whether cutting off a shot- 
gun barrel—or rather decreasing its 
length—has anything to do with range. 

If you could cut off a shotgun barrel 
by taking a neat piece out of the middle 
and putting the choke end back again, 
shortening it would make practically no 
difference in range. 

However, the last three inches of a 
shotgun barrel contains all the choke 
there is, with one or two exceptions 
where a very long taper is used, but 
which amounts to nothing more than 
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three inches from the end. Cutting it off 
converts the gun to a true cylinder bore, 
and one of the punkest shooting weapons 
known to science. So-called cylinders 
sold by the factories always contain a 
little constriction or choke because the 
boys know that a true cylinder is not 
worth a hoot. The true cylinder is likely 
to shoot neat patterns shaped like a 
wagon wheel with the spokes knocked 
out, and with most of the shot in the rim 
and none near the hub. It makes a nice 
necklace for the game, but does little 
damage. Of course such a gun, used with 
full 11% oz. charges at short ranges, 20 
to 25 yards, is a murderous weapon, but 
certainly there could not be much 
pleasure in its use. 





A Strange Ballistic Development 


I send with this paragraph a “still” of 
three bullets, the center of which repre- 
sents a most interesting ballistic experi- 
ment we made at the Army Small Arms 
Ballistic Station in Florida during the 
work of the development of the present 
service boat-tail bullet. 

The one on the left is the Model 1919 
experimental bullet of which we fired 
many thousand in this work, up to the 
extreme range of 6,000 yards, and _ is 
nearly the present M-1 bullet which came 
from these Florida firings. The one on 
the extreme right is the ordinary service 
150 gr. M-1906 bullet. This, like the 
center bullet, was picked up at 2,400 
meters from the gun or 1.6 miles. 

The center bullet weighs 175 grains, 
or the same as the boat-tail on the left. 
It has the standard boat-tail of the 
present bullet, but a nose shaped like the 
old Krag or .30-40. It was so made to 
try to separate out the effect of the sharp 
point used on modern bullets and the 
effect of the boat-tail. It was loaded to 
give the same velocity as the left-hand 
bullet and they were shot at the same 
time. I wrote about this bullet's per- 
formance and other boat-tails in the 
April, 1929, issue of this magazine, but 
in view of the “personal appearance” of 
the bullet here, I may repeat that the 
bullet due to this blunt nose, required 69 
minutes to reach the 1,000-yard range 
where the boat-tail, sharp point on the 
left required only 41 minutes, the two 
having the same initial velocity and 
weighing the same. 

A sharp-point flat-base bullet of the 
same weight and velocity required only 
44 minutes for the same range. 

Then—being the “fire control officer” 
in charge of the firing point and the ex- 
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you've always wanted 


wee may want a swell center 


pattern hunting knife (like 
No.1920) or a large powder horn 
pattern skinning knife (like No. 
1936). You may want a pocket 
knife with Stainless Steel blades 
(see No. 3946) or an exquisite 
pearl handled knife (like 4301). 


_. The right pattern, however, is only 


the first requirement of a really good 
knife—the only knife worth having. 
Winchester knives, like a Winchester 
gun, meet 2// such requirements from 
the design and balance of handle to 
the special quality of steel in the blades. 
The quality of steel, of Course, counts 
most. Winchester is recognized as a 
past master in forging and heat treat- 
ing super qualities of steel. _ 
Comparethe strengthandwork- ~™ 
manship of a Winchester knife 

and you'll see why it pays to choose 

a knife made by the world’s fore- 
most gun makers. 


Write for our FREE booklets describ- 


-ing cutlery and all other products 


made by Winchester. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


s 


“f 
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‘( Made by the’ makers of Winchester Guns’and 
Ammunition — Fishing Tackle — Flashlighfs and 
Batteries—Ice and Roller Skates—CutleryT ools / 
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Left to right, M 1919 boat-tail; Krag- | 

nose -hoat-tail experimental bullet; 

30 1906 spitzer, latter two picked up | 
at 1.6 miles from gun. 
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V. E. LYNCH 
wrote 
“Thrilling 


Adventures”. 

You’ve missed 

something if 

you haven’t read 

it. A real outdoor man, big game 

hunter and guide is V. E. He uses 

Ithacas in far away places because 
they stand hard usage. 

Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 


Address 





FOR SALE 


4,000 splendid full-winged adult 
Pheasants, about 1 cock to 4 
hens; Ringneck, Blackneck and 
Chinese mixed. In lots of not 
less than 100, $4.00 each, Nov., 
Dec. delivery c. i. f. New York. 


Payment to shipping agents: 
Tobias & Co., 42 Broadway, on 
live arrival New York. Refer- 





ences everywhere. 
Hungarian Partridges, strong and 


healthy. Dec., Feb. delivery. 
Cable or write for quotation. 


; IRD PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
— ENGLAND. 





FREE!’ ney Leether Holster ~ 


QUIT TOBACCO 


Don't try to banish unaided the hold to- =: 

bacco has ) has upon you. Thousands of invet- &: 
tobacco users have, with dhe % of the 

Lectes Treatment, found it easy to qui 


KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT ithes craving 



















sean nee BOOK snd particulars of 
rticu: 
our MONEY- Ack GUARANTEE. 
THE KEELEY E, Dept. ip O80, Satan, um. 


the a Keele: or Liquor and 
Bornes’ Sent on Request. Rete Strictly  conidenthel: 





Blue Geech Ch ered Grip. 

Will not eck. 

“A Real He > Man's Sune With extra magezine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus — express fame 


Dept. 263-B-2 


The PREMIER GAME FARM of EUROPE 
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periment under Major Wilhelm—I sent 
the searching crews into the dugout in 
the beach-bank at 1,600 meters and we 
did some further trial of the snub-nosed 
little stranger. 

At this range the blunt nose required 
45 mils or about 155 minutes to reach 
1,650 yards. The sharp-point service 
bullet of 150 grains and having 100 ft. 
more speed to start with, struck only ten 
meters ahead in spite of its nice point. 
Of course the blunt nose had the advan- 
tage of a bit more weight. 

The regular sharp-point boat-tail bullet 
took only 30 mils to reach this distance. 

At 2,500 meters a sharp-point flat-base 
bullet of the same weight and velocity as 
the blunt-nose boat-tail struck at prac- 
tically the same range as the blunt-nose 
with the same elevation or 120 mils. The 
150 gr. flat base, sharp point service bul- 
let (on right) required 145 mils to reach 
2,400 meters, so it was licked at this stage 
by this blunt-nose boat-tail. 

At 3,000 meters where the service bullet 
is through and where, when the burst 
could be found at all, it was with an 
elevation of 400 mils, the blunt nose 
boat-tail center bullet struck the 2,900 
meter mark on the beach with 165 mils. 
The sharp point flat base bullet of the 
same weight and velocity went 2,900 
meters but took 180 mils to reach it. 


The answer is that over 1,000 yards 
the sharp point is the valuable feature of 
a bullet—where velocity is high. Here 
the sharp-point bullet hopelessly out- 
classed the blunt nose with its boat-tail. 
But, when it came to very long ranges 
(a mile to two miles), the sharp point 
lost its value, and the boat-tail came into 
its own at low velocity. The taper-tail 
on this blunt nose bullet was more valu- 
able than the sharp point—and the blunt 
nose outshot it as proved by the ranges 
at which our crews found the bullets 
with the same elevation, 

Of course, then, the ideal bullet is 
sharp-point with boat-tail, but the experi- 
ment was most useful to separate out the 
two elements and see where each had its 


field. 


Old Guns Vs. New 


Presenting in a photograph in_ this 
column a picture of my old Scott Premier 
to which I have before referred in this 
paper. It was made in 1888 for a judge 
of the California Supreme Court, which 
was in turn 41 years ago. It is a 10- 
bore ejector of the highest grade made 
by the firm of W. & C. Scott. Where it 
has been before it fell into my hands in 
a swap with a friend I don’t know, but 
the old gun is sound: of wind and limb, 
a “skin you love to touch,” as the ads 
say, in its sweetness and easy working. 
I shot it last year on ducks with the 
heaviest 10-bore loads on the market—not 
that I am fond of 10-bores and 10-bore 
loads, but just to satisfy my childish de- 
sire to shoot the fine old piece on water- 
fowl. 

It has the finest piece of walnut I ever 
saw in a gun-stock, rich and heavy en- 
graving, crystal lock apertures for in- 
specting the little hammers to see that 





My old Premier W. & C. Scott gun made in 1888. 
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they are keeping their necks clean, and 
more other patent gadgets about it than 
an airplane engine. 

Every now and then I pick the old gun 
out of the case and give it the once over 
and try the sweet working of the 
mechanism, and smile to myself at the 
“vast improvement in modern up-to-date 
double shotguns.” 


Man Versus Machine Rest 


Machine rest groups are always in- 
teresting as showing the possibilities of 
rie and ammunition without human 
error entering into the actual shooting, 
although it may have entered into the 
manufacture thereof. 

Small-bore shooter E. J. Manning, of 
Nyack, N. Y., who won the Seagirt Long 
Range Individual in July and tied for 
the same match again in the September 
shoot, sends to me two 50-yard groups 
made by himself and his father, “Senior” 
knocking out the one centered in the 10- 
ring, Junior the other, each 10 shots, one 
measuring 14 inch to centers of widest 
shots, the other about 3. They were 
shot prone with the Springfield M-1 .22 
rifle with the improved Manning speeded 
firing pin. Also they were shot with the 
same Precision lot of Winchester ammu- 
nition I mentioned in the October issue 
of this paper which, together with Peters 
Tackhole, used up 17 of the 20 shooters 
of the U. S. Dewar Rifle Team for 1929. 

Here is the skill of the rifleman added 
to the accuracy of the ammunition, which 
is even more interesting than machine 
rest work. 

And I'll bet that Grandpa Manning, if 
he is still in the land of rifle shooters, 
could step out and beat both of these 
young upstarts if they had invited him to 
take a hand in the game. 


Pepping Up the Springfield 
Firing Pin 

Some time ago Mr. Manning sent to 
me quite detailed sketches showing how 
he proposed to speed up the firing pin of 
the .22 cal. Springfield. Evidently he 
has done this without detracting from the 
accuracy of the rifle. It is a needed im- 
provement, now that Winchester is out 
with a new speed firing pin, and in view 
of the high speed of the Martini, used by 
so many crack small-rifle shooters, either 
in B.S.A. rifles or in made-to-order 
arms with the units gathered from here 
and there. The .22 cal. Springfield is the 
best. standard stocked rifle on the market, 
and a beautifully accurate arm. The ac- 
tion is still open to improvement in vari- 
ous details including the firing pin, and 
as a matter of fact the Armory has a 
much improved model worked out and 
perfected, but has never put it in pro- 
duction because of the cost of tooling up 
for the changes. There is no early 
prospect of its appearing. 

Wherefore, improvement of the firing 
mechanism is something for the indi- 
vidual experimenters. to work out as Hart 
did in the case of the Winchester 52. 
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Another Pair of Hands 


While rustless primers have made gun 
cleaning much less done in the most 
fashionable circles, there will always be 
some necessity therefor, and some folks 
will always clean their guns—like the 
boy who always took the bath Saturday 
night—whether they need it or not. 

The man with the garage and little 
work bench and a carpenter’s vice is a 
lucky man if he also likes to shoot very 
much. The man who likes to shoot but 
lacks the carpenter's vice may find some- 
thing of interest in the “Bisley Rifle 
Vice,” made by the firm of A. G. Parker, 
Whittal St. Birmingham, England, and 
very likely imported by their agent, P. J. 
O’Hare, Maplewood, N. J. 

The Bisley vice is made with specially 
formed and padded jaws for holding a 
rifle or gun, a milled edge wheel for 
setting them up, and a spiral spring for 
aiding in opening them. Also the vice 
may be reversed, bringing another pair 
of jaws upward for ordinary use, such 
as holding small steel parts for filing 
and similar jobs. It has two types of 
base, one of them for clamping to the edge 
of a table or a tent-pole such as at Camp 
Perry, the other, a cheap form, merely 
a plate for fastening with screws to edge 
of a table or partition. The more elab- 
orate type base vice costs 30 shillings in 
England, the other 24, which means in 
real money $7.15 or $5.70. It ought to 
make rifle cleaning a pleasure—if any- 
thing can make it a pleasure. Ordinary 
vices are obtainable for less than these 
figures, but then providing them with 
jaws fitted and shaped to hold a rifle 
without injury to the gun is a horse of 
a different shade. 


A Close Up of a “Free Rifle” 


I hesitate somewhat to print the photo- 
graph of a rifle with a doorknob at the 
bottom lest some good old devotee of the 
Schuetzen game see it and break right 
out cryin’, it looks so familiar. 

This is the Martini Free Rifle, which, 
in various but mostly similar forms, is 
used by the Swiss Free Rifle Team which 
has managed to emerge first in every 
hair-pulling contest the International 
Shooting Union has held since 1924. This 
year or 1929 the American team came out 
with the astonishing record of having 
won the offhand stage—admittedly the 
strong point of the Swiss and our own 
weak stage, but still losing the team 
match. 

The Free Rifle developed in Europe 
for the special variety of rifle shooting 
they fancy—range 300 meters or 328 
yards, target a decimal with one meter 
outside ring and one centimeter 10-ring 
or 3.93 inches, positions, offhand, kneel- 
ing and prone—is a queer weapon de- 
veloped to give the highest possible 
accuracy, to give the highest possible 
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speed of firing mechanism, to come as 
near to “thinking off” the shot as mechan- 
ism can do and to afford the best possible 
holding in the three positions. It often 
weighs 16 Ibs. or more and was not 
worked out for chasing deer around the 
Adirondacks. 

This particular Martini, which I had 
made abroad and rebarreled in this 
country, has a pivot in the rear end of 
the receiver just under the rear sight, 
controlled by a heavy spring and lock 
screw and giving either a straight stock 
for prone or a crooked stock for offhand 
shooting. Also it has two butt-plates 
with quick detachable slots for their at- 
tachment and removal, one of them with 
Texas steer prong for offhand, the other 
flat for prone. In this it is merely the 
Swiss Free Rifle which is provided with 
such adjustments. It is of course bored, 
rifled and chambered for .30-06 ammuni- 
tion—and how! I printed in a late issue 
a group from it at 100 yards, of which 
10 shots a half-inch circle would touch 
every one. 

The American team this year used 
similar rifles for offhand and kneeling, 
and either this rifle or the speeded 
Springfield heavy rifle for prone. 

The game is as impractical as trap- 
shooting—-but taken purely as a game 
and not as training for deer shooting and 
the like it contains quite a lot of fun at 
that. 


Cheating Father Time 


Well, well, ’nuther ray of hope for 
these antediluvian rifle shooters. Every 
once in a while, about the time I am 
looking around for the wheelbarrow so I 
can load up all of my gas-pipes, rifled 
and smooth bore and trundle them down 
to the sporting goods store and swap them 
in on a checkerboard, pinochle deck or 
some golf clubs, more befitting age and 
responsibility, I run across some item like 
this and am quite bucked up—that is un- 
til the next time I go out to the shooting 
range. 

Frank Kahrs sends to me the account 
of the Peekskill shoot of the Metropolitan 
district rifle shooters of New York, range 
1,000 yards, course 2 sighters and 20 for 
record. About 30 shots competed this 
year, practically all sharks. 

Major W. E. Trull, a small-bore rifle 
shot, ran out 41 straight including his 
sighters. John Hession took second with 
98, and Billy Martin—who didn’t think 
the Krag was so hot when it first came 
out in 1892, he had been shooting the 
Springfield .45 for so long—took third 
with 97, 

Major Trull is 57, Hession is 52, and 


Billy Martin is 65, total of three 174 
years, mean 58 years. 
There were others in this shoot, but 


they were just young upstarts of around 
45 or less. 
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Many a time, the cry turns out 
to be a false alarm—the threat 
of danger proves to be purely 
imaginary. 


But some day, perhaps when 
you least expect it, the danger 
may be terribly real. Will the 
emergency find you prepared 
to defend yourself? 


Handy, straight-shooting, easy 
to carry, a Smith & Wesson 
revolver is the prudent man’s 
choice for a personal weapon 
—an important item of equip- 
ment for hunting or fishing 
trips—a valuable agent of pro- 
tection in the home! 


Don’t you think you ought to 
have a Smith & Wesson? 


Send for 
Descriptive Catalog 


The Ducks of Merrymeeting Bay | | SM ITH 


(Continued from page 15) 


For a moment the flier hovered over 
the blind, then circled about it, quacking 
loudly and exultantly at being freed, and 
finally settled among the live decoys, who 
greeted him cordially. 

“The blacks are comin’ in! Watch 
your step!” hissed Bill. Then we were 
busy, the guns slamming in unison into 
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a bunch of perhaps a dozen big blacks, 
trying frantically to put distance between 
themselves and that deadly, smoke-spitting 
blind. We managed to keep four of ’em 
down, and Bill put out in the small boat 
and collected them. 

“That flier stunt is the cat’s!” I was 
enthusiastic about it for the thrill of the 
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U. S. NAVY 
buys and uses 
Lefever Shot 
Guns. Would 
the world’s 
greatest navy 
buy Lefevers 
if it had not 
found thru years 
of experience 
that in buying 
Lefevers it gets the 
best gun value 
in America? 
Singles $16 and $35 
Doubles $28.50 


“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever ArmsCo. Boxi4, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon for literature showing Le- 
fever Guns life size and in color. 
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LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 
OR 38 CAL. .ONG BARREL 
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Pay expressman balance due, - — ( ) | 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare \ 2 
“has ever offered, full $16 value. 
lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
frip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 


Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
SEMKIBE, 683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 263-1-1. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our new 
catalog ‘‘M’’—send 4c. for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 
stralian Boomerangs, 22-inch 
beautiful bent ash, with instructions — $1.75 
L.E. STEMMLER CO.(Est.1912) QueensVillage, N.Y. 
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BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 











MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value for $3.00 

Genuine Mark VII Model—D. U. S. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 
c. @. d.’s, no catalog.) 

STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODSCO. , 
Dept. 1029 3s Stockbridge, Mass. | 


WANTE Set of A. B. Frost’s 

Shooting Pictures. 
Complete set of 12 prints and descrip- 
tion. Write, quoting price, giving con- 





dition, etc. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
Madison Avenue & 45th St., New York City. 
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We had an attractive layout. 


past five minutes had registered right 
where I lived, and I wanted Bill to know 
it. 

“Tt’ll work, ninety-five percent of the 
time,” he responded, and settled back into 
his corner of the blind with a pleased 
smile. 


A flock of winter yellow legs flashed - 


across the rushes on the far side of the 
Bay, their mellow whistle coming to our 
ears as they spun their erratic course. 
They are protected by a Federal Migra- 
tory law, but we wanted a look at them, 
sO my companion started whistling the 
yellow legs call, so realistically that I 
simply sat and stared as the birds wheeled 
directly toward us. They passed over 
the blind within easy gun-shot. 

“Look at that damned hawk!” swore 
Bill, reaching for his gun as the snipe 
scattered wildly, each for himself. ‘The 
hawk stooped in swift pursuit, but made 
a fatal error in passing too close to the 
blind. Bill’s sixes spatted solidly into 
him, and down he came in a whirling 
mass of wings and feathers, too dead 
to skin. 

“Say! That did me more good than 
downin’ half-a-dozen ducks,” declared my 
shooting partner. ‘Those hawks raise 
merry hell in this Bay, the snipe don’t 
get a chance to settle here at all.” 

As if in open dispute of Bill’s words, 
one of the big yellow-legs pitched in 
within a dozen feet of us, alighting in 
shallow water directly behind us, and 
stood there, twittering foolishly, while I 
dug out my Graflex and made a couple 
of pictures. 

A bald eagle flapped heavily across the 
Bay, the ducks arising in alarm as his 
shadow drifted across their feeding 
grounds. 

“Can théy catch a healthy duck, Bill?” 
This was a question which had always 
worried me, although I well knew that 
crippled ducks have no chance at all 
with the big birds. 

“You bet they can. I’ve seen ’em do 
it” declared Bill, and told me of watch- 
ing a pair of eagles drive a duck into 
the water and under it, circling over him 
and driving him down until he became 
exhausted, and finally catching and eat- 
ing him within sight of Bill’s camouflaged 
camp on the shore of the Bay. 

The shooting was slackening, for it 
was nearly ten o’clock and the sun was 


high in the heavens. Blue herons rose 
awkwardly in the edge of the great 
marsh, and scattering wisps of shore- 
birds flashed and darted over the wild 
rice. 

“Let’s go in, Bill!’ I wanted some 
pictures of his wild goose decoys and the 
Bay itself, and we had been getting sport 
enough for one forenoon, anyway. Bill 
was willing, and swiftly he took down 
the mats of rushes and rolled them yp 
in the front of the boat. Then we 
paddled back to the landing in front of 
the Christmas Tree Camp, as I mentally 
christened the well-screened shack. 

Bill had six or eight big Canadian 
honkers in a little wire pen near the 
shore. 

“Geese drop into the Bay just before 
the freeze-up, an’ we'll have a use for 
those black and white babies this Fall,” 
he said, as I trained the Graflex on the 
big birds. “Last Spring there were forty 
or fifty thousand of them here in the 
Bay. Every ice cake big enough to hold 
ten geese on it, had ten. The cakes big 
enough to hold fifty, had fifty. It was 
quite a sight, and the honking could be 
heard for miles,” he concluded. 

The Federal provision which has pre- 
vented Spring shooting is now showing 
excellent results all along the coast, and 
more ducks and geese appear annually 
in spite of the heavy shooting which takes 
place in the Fall open season. The open- 
ing day at Merrymeeting is much like 
the Battle of the Marne in sound and 
effect, every shooter who can dig up a 
gun being out and trying for his legal 
quota. | 

At Bill’s place, however, sportsmen 
from all over the country find excellent 
shooting right through the season, with 
everything in the way of equipment that 
could possibly be of use. Darton himself 
is one of the finest shots who ever threw 
a gun onto a duck, having been a pro- 
fessional with an arms company for many 
years prior to taking up the duck-shootin’ 
game. 

He is also a close student of nature, 
and spends much of his time scanning the 
Bay with a powerful pair of glasses dur- 
ing the summer months, keeping track of 
the activities of the birds during the 
closed season, and making mental notes 
which prove useful later on. 

Moreover, Bill is one darned good 
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scout, excellent company in a blind, and ; 


with a truly inexhaustible fund of in- 
teresting and odd experiences to recount, 
He has hunted with John Phillip Sousa 
and Ben Ames Williams, and a host of 
other notable characters, and he delights 
to tell. of his adventures with them all. 

He is “agin” the use of twenty-gauge 
guns on ducks, for the reason that he 
believes too many birds are lost with 
them that might have been cleanly killed 
with the twelve-bore. 

“Oh, sure! The twenty is O. K. for 
grouse and woodcock, and it simply can’t 
be beaten on snipe,” he admitted. “For 
ducks, though, especially the latter part 
of the season, when the birds are flying 
high, give me the good old twelve-gauge 
and I’ll knock down lots of birds after 
you are all through peckin’ at ’em with 
the little twenty,” he concluded. 

And Bill is right, everlastingly right! 
The use of the smaller bores, although 
it is lots of fun and a heap easier on the 
shoulder . . . is not always the glamorous 
sporting proposition that many would 
have us believe it is. Ducks can be killed 
with the twenty-gauge . . . no doubt of it 
at all, if the gun is full-choked and loaded 
with the modern loads . . . and properly 
pointed by an expert. 

But an ounce of shot will not kill as 
consistently nor as far as an ounce and 
a quarter. No room for argument there 
at all. The new super loads in the twelve 
put it in the class with the old ten-bore, 
and for the man who wants to kill cleanly 
and in a_sportsmanlike manner, the 
twelve-bore is the proper tool to take into 
the duck-blind. 

At Darton’s place about the only re- 
striction placed upon visiting sportsmen 
is Bill’s insistence that no shooting be 
indulged in until the birds are fairly 
a-wing. He does not want them shot 
into while they are sitting. Bill has a 
lot of respect for ducks, and gives them 
a fair, sporting break whenever it can 
be: arranged. 

“The bag limit is only ten birds, and a 
man can get ’em pretty quickly, anyway. 
so why not play fair with the birds and 
give ’em all the chance in the world?” 
he asks. 

There is a thrill to this game which 
can be had in no other form of sport, as 
I found out immediately. The rosy flush 
of the dawn across steaming marshes, 
the long lines of ducks marching down 
the colorful sky, the whistle of wings as 
they headed straight into the waiting de- 
coys, and the smack of the shot thudding 
into the solid, plump bodies and stiffened 
wings. ... Boy Howdye! Even the 
misses one makes are fascinating, and the 
shooter rapidly learns that to shoot is not 
necessarily to hit... in this game. 

“Listen, Bill!” I said, priming the cyl- 
inders of the faithful Indian meanwhile, 
for motorcycles get pretty cold on the 
shores of Merrymeeting late in Fall... . 
“Give me a ring when you have a day 
or so to spare, later in the season . . . and 
we'll hammer ’em again. I’ve had a 
wonderful day’s sport, and am lookin’ for 
more of the same.” 

“Come on down, most any time after 
this first week,” said Bill, shoving out his 
gnarled fist and giving me a _ hunter’s 
grip in farewell. Then my motor roared, 
and the brown road spun away beneath 
my flying wheels, headed for the Capitol 
City, with ducks enough for a mess 
bouncing comfortably around in the side- 
car. 

That night we had four of the blacks 
for supper... with sweet potatoes and 
wild cranberry jelly on the side. There 
may be finer eating material in the world 
than this. I doubt it! 
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of Firearms 


3-in-One Oil is protecting the 
barrels from rust and pitting. 
For 36 years, hunters, soldiers, 
marines and peace officers every- 
where have used 3-in-One—and 
continue to use it regularly. 


-in-One 


Always swab with 3-in-One after 
cleaning. It’s sure protection. 
Rubbed on outside of barrel, it 
prevents moisture from starting 
rust. Squirted into the firing and 
ejector mechanisms, it assures 
quick and certain operation. 
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HERE are a great many 
packs when it comes to 


loading up one’s back for 
a trip into the backwoods, and 
several of them have been de- 
scribed in this department. Here 
are two more very popular kinds, 


shown in the accompanying sketches. 

The upper might well be called a pack-bag for when 
in use in camp it hangs suspended from a limb of a tree 
or from a horizontal stick between two trees or crotched 


posts, so that its contents are easily 
accessible. While when being car- 
ried it is shaped a good deal like 
a duffel bag. 

This pack-bag may be carried 
either in the hand or on a longer 
strap over the shoulder. It is made 
of brown waterproof canvas with 
the bottom part in circular form, 
sides extending up to top, which has 
a hickory stick fastened back with 
holes to hang up by when tied to 
horizontal stick. 

This same arrangement of rein- 
forced top with hickory stick and 
the holes near each end, allow 
hanging this pack-bag on nails con- 
veniently driven in a cabin wall. 

Inside of the back of this pack 
are three small pockets to hold 
toilet articles, fishing tackle, camera, 
binoculars, tools, and all small ar- 
ticles. In the bottom may be 
placed a hundred and one different 
articles that one may wish to carry. 

It can be rolled up for carrying 
and fastened with straps that make 
a waterproof joint. There are two 
sizes offered; 9 x 22 inches, weigh- 
ing two pounds, and 12 x 28 inches, 
Weighing in this size two and one- 
half pounds. 

This is excellent for small pack- 
ing and especially for carrying in a 
canoe or boat, being a roll it goes 
into any place convenient, even 
standing on end. The handle on 
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Two More Good Packs 
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PACK-BaG 
ROLLED FOR 
TRANSPORTING 


the end allows one to carry it 
in hand at one’s side. Many 
use it as a hand pack along with 
a back pack of larger proportions 
swung upon the back. 

This pack-bag is shown both 
hung up handy for getting at 


any of the contents and rolled and ready for transport. 
It can be rolled into a large or small cylindrical bundle 
according to the size of load placed inside. 

A very popular form of pack scen in the Adirondacks 


and other places throughout the 
East, seldom in the West, is the 
pack basket shown in the sketch. 
This is sometimes called in the 
northeast a “lumberjack’s suitcase,” 
and is a popular pack with guide 
and ranger as well as sportsman. 

It may be had in medium or 
large sizes to fit the back and it 
may be had also with waterproof 
canvas cover with a cover strapped 
in place. The best baskets are 
woven from seasoned hardwood 
splints. A poncho may be used for 
a waterproof cover if needed. 

A small pack basket of this type 
is to be had with extra large mouth, 
which makes packing it simple, also 
with flat back which makes it carry 
easily. The entire basket is cov- 
ered with waterproof duck, which 
insures the contents keeping dry 
even in rainy weather. Also there 
is a waterproof top fastened on with 
strap and lock buckle so that the 
cover may be pad-locked if desired. 

In this style the pack basket has 
a capacity of one bushel and weighs 
seven pounds. It is equipped with 
strap harness that may be adjusted 
to fit the shoulders and back of the 
carrier. 

Another similar pack basket, but 
without cover or top, may be had 
that is 17 x 22 inches. The capa- 
city is one bushel and there is a 
complete harness for carrying. It 
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weighs only four pounds. 

Pack baskets are excellent for carrying 
such things as cooking and eating uten- 
sils, canned goods, axe, fishing tackle, 
etc. 


Truck and Tent 


Of all the possibilities of automobile 
camping, that of using a truck and tent 
still claims popularity. There are a 
number of things to consider, however. 


For instance, the ease and comfort of 
passengers when riding long hours and 
long miles is something to plan for. Some 
set a folding cot in the truck and pas- 
sengers who do not ride with the driver 
sit or recline on this cot. 


If there is a speed truck available, 
that is one owned by some member of 
the party, then this may be utilized very 
well. In such a truck a great deal can 
be stowed. 


Undoubtedly the use of such a truck 
tempts one to take along rather too much 
in the way of odds and ends. But so it 
goes, some take this and some take that. 


No doubt a truck and a good tent make 
a mighty fine combination for a summer 
gypsy tour. Plenty of bedding is essen- 
tial. And so are adequate provisions for 
keeping out insect pests, plenty of mos- 
quito netting will help with this problem. 


A single or three-quarter folding cot 
can be set up inside the truck body and 
another double bed inside the tent. The 
cooking is usually done out in the open. 
It’s a great life if you have the fast 
truck handy! 


Log Cabin Built for $34.75 


The following letter to the Camp & 
Trail Editor, and accompanying photo- 
graph and description of log cabin built 
by ten boy scouts of Chester, Vt., should 
be both interesting and helpful to others 
who intend to erect rustic camps. Here 
is the letter: 


“I have read with interest the Camp 
and Trail articles on building log cabins. 
Having just finished one, I thought the 
job might be interesting to others; and 
after looking over the boys that built it, 
almost anyone ought to feel capable of 
tackling such a job. William J. Ballou, 
Scoutmaster.” 


And here is the copy of details of 
building and description that accompanied 
the letter: “From the cutting down of 
the trees to the putting up of the stove- 
pipe the work was all done by the boys 
of the scout troop and the help of their 
scoutmaster. 


“The logs are 10 and 12 feet long. The 
sleeping loft affords ample space for a 
dozen boy scouts. The scoutmaster, who 
as a boy slept in log cabins in the days 
of the open range in Wyoming, is par- 





The finished cabin. 
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ticular about the roof over his head and 
not at all enthusiastic about a fireplace as 
a means of keeping warm and for cook- 
ing purposes. But he guarantees that the 
boys can be kept warm in this cabin with 
the thermometer 40 degrees below zero. 


“The total cost of the cabin, including 
$2.00 for the old fashioned box stove, was 
$34.75. The metal roofing, planks, and 
windows were the chief items of expense. 


There is something at which to shoot, 
fellows! 


And note the neat log cabin corners, 
the well built projecting gable ends, 
the neatly fitted businesslike door, the 
weatherproof roof, and the fine setting 
in which the snug structure is set. 


Some gang and some cabin! 


“Mushing” by Dogteam 


Of all the red-blooded jobs in the 
world, we nominate for consideration the 
strenuous winter life of the ranger pa- 
trols in our National Parks, and more 
especially those of the far northwest or 
those of the far north, Mount McKinley, 
Alaska. 


Mount McKinley National Park was 
established to afford protection to the 
splendid herds of game animals which 
were threatened with extinction through 
the ruthless hunting which usually is 
carried on in a pioneer country whose 
natural resources seem limitless. The 
wisdom of establishing the park as a 
game sanctuary has been attested to by 
hunters and trappers in adjacent terri- 
tory, who during the past year or two 
have reported excellent hunting. It is 
to protect the animals within park boun- 
daries from illegal hunting that most of 
the ranger patrols are made. 


The job of ranger in the solitudes of 
Mount McKinley National Park, in 
Alaska, is no sinecure. In this park of 
the Far North ranger patrols, to protect 
the park and particularly its caribou and 
mountain sheep herds, usually have to 
be made by dogteam or on foot. For the 
eight-month period ended February 29, 
1928, a total of 7,151 miles of patrol were 
made, 5,069 miles by dogteam and 2,082 
on foot. Four men did the most of this 
work. During the month of February 
alone, 1,570 miles of dogteam patrol were 
made by these four rangers. 


Now while you are reading this, per- 
haps in the comfort of a steam heated 
apartment or in front of a red hot stove, 
think of those long treks over vast snow 
surfaces in sub-zero temperatures with 
the northern lights playing. It is a 
strenuous, adventuresome life, not to say 
dangerous; and it is all being done by 
Uncle Sam in protecting our great wealth 
of wildlife. 


National Park News 


Yellowstone National Park has, per- 
haps, what might be termed the most 
unique house in the world. It is a house 
of horns! 


This has been constructed through the 
ingenuity, and under the direction of 
Chief Ranger Sam T. Woodring. For 
many years the antlers shed by the 
horned animals of the park have been 
collected and made into a huge pile out- 
side the museum building. But this sort 
of thing could not go on forever, the ac- 
cumulation would be too great. And 
then Chief Sam hit upon a novel idea, a 
most novel idea. 


This is the house of horns constructed 
across the road from the museum. The 
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Big Profits 


Mount specimens for your friends and 
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work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
a very profitable business, make re- 
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$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
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piano, radio and all comforts.”” 

B. O. Crichlow_says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the eight years I have been 
your student.”’ 


B.S ining says: ‘‘Am earning $6 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
thanks to your wonderful school.’’ 

A. L. Tyler says: “‘I paid my way 
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through Taxidermy.”* =| 
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FREE BOOK. 
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walls are seven feet high and made en- 
tirely of old antlers from which the natu- 
ral varnish has disappeared through years 
of weathering. 

Over these walls is a roof of newly 
shed antlers which still retain the var- 
nish. The house of horns is six by eight 
feet inside and offers a bench and pic- 
tures on the “walls” for the entertain- 
ment of the visitor. Over the door are 
fastened moose, elk, and sheep skulls. 

The wolverine, considered by many the 
arch villain of the animal kingdom, is 
seldom found in the national parks, and 
according to information received at the 
Department of the Interior, is disappear- 
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ing throughout this country. Only a few 
are now found in the northern Rockies 
and Cascades, with a few more in the 
northern part of Canada and Alaska. In 
fact civilization and the wolverine do not 
get along well together, and so through- 
out settled countries its appearance is 
rare. 

According to F. W. Schmoe, formerly 
Park Naturalist of Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the bad reputation of the 
wolverine, which belongs to the same 
family as the weasel, skunk, and mink, 
comes primarily from its habit of raiding 
hunters’ cabins, food caches, and trap 
lines. If it stopped at satisfying its 
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hunger, the wolverine would not be so 
hated. But not content with a full meal, 
after repletion it soils or mutilates every- 
thing not already destroyed. By some 
this villainous animal is described as a 
cross between a badger, a skunk, and a 
bear, with the visage of a bulldog and 
the temper of a buzz saw. 

Since it has a valuable coat of long 
rich, brown fur, in addition to the mean- 
est disposition to be found in the animal 
world, hunters are always glad to get a 
wolverine. The Eskimos value its fur 
above all others for edging the hoods of 
their parkas, since it does not collect 
moisture from the breath. 


In the Sawtooths 


Just before we reached the rim that 
encircles the basin where Whit first saw 
the goats we got off the horses, climbed 
and looked over the country with the 
glasses, but no goats were in sight so we 
went back and got the horses and took 
them over to the foot of the hill and tied 
them. We had to detour around a pile of 
shells where the two mighty hunters of 
the previous day had done their best to 
use up all the ammunition in the outfit. 
Here Jim and Claud left us and went 
over the rocks where Billy had bid ’em 
“Goodbye” the night before. Whit and 


I went up to where the goat was laid 


out. 

We cut a pole and tied Mr. Goat to 
it and started down the hill. I saw to 
it that Whit had the heavy end of the 
stick and the down hill side so most of 
the time he was carrying the goat and 
most of Yours Truly as well, but at that, 
I know the little end of the pole was 
powerful heavy. After an hour of slip- 
ping and sliding and hanging on by our 
eyebrows on that slick granite hillside 
we made it down to where we could 
bring the horses. Here we rolled the 
goat up in a tarpaulin so the flies 
wouldn’t bother him, went back for our 
guns and started after more goats. 


We went down the ridge to where the 
Nannies had crossed the night before and 
down a big rock slide into the next can- 
yon. We crossed some snow banks that 
had been there for many moons; they 
are forty feet deep and the sun never 
shines on them. We went on over the 
next creek (the head of Warm Springs 
Creek flowing into Middle Fork of Boise 
River) got us a good drink and decided 
to go up the creek as we saw tracks made 
by Jim and Claud where they had 
passed going down. About a half a mile 
above here we came out into a little 
meadow of about an acre and a half 
with timber on one side and granite cliff 
about a hundred feet high on the other. 
Tracks were thick on this “Goat Heaven” 
but the goats had left. 

We separated here, Whit going back 
to the horses and.J going up the creek 
and out on the top of the mountain where 
I saw a fresh cougar track. I worked 
out around the west side of the mountain 
back to where the horses were. The 
other boys were there and had eaten most 
of the lunch but I speared a hunk of 
bread and a piece of bologna and beat 
ic around the east side of the mountain 
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Goat Country. 


while they went back to camp with the 
goat. I got in about six and believe me, 
the beans and sow bosom tasted good 
that night. 

Next morning Whit packed his goat 
down to Rocky Bar to send it into town 
by a stage. Jim, Claud and I took our 
horses and went over to where we 
figured the big Billy was headed for. We 
had to leave the horses about a mile this 
side of where the goats disappeared and 
we split up, I went up the creek and 
hadn’t traveled more than ten minutes 
after leaving the boys when I found a 
warm bed where Mr. Billy had been 
lying down. I knew I had just jumped 
him so I ran up on top of a big rock and 
sure enough there he was hitting it up 
the side of the mountain about two 
hundred yards away. I was pretty nearly 
out of puff but I knew I had to shoot 
quick or he’d be out of sight so I turned 
the old Springfield loose and one shot 
was enough. Mr. Billy tumbled over the 
side of the cliff and rolled down a couple 


of hundred feet. I ran over where he 
landed and found him kicking his last. 
Jim was a little way off; he came running 
over and said, “Which way’d they go?” 
I told him there was only one and he 
didn’t go the way he wanted it to. 

We started to dress the goat and found 
where Jim had singed the hair under his 
belly the day before. By that time 
Claud had located us. It took all three 
of us to hang this Billy up, then Jim 
and Claud rested while I went back 
after the horses. It took me quite a 
while to find a way to get in where they 
were, and when I got within fifty yards 
my horse smelled the blood and wanted to 
stampede. Right here Claud showed us 
a trick that might be useful to remember: 
He got a handful of clotted blood and 
smeared it on the horses noses and then 
we had no trouble in leading them up to 
the goat. We finally managed to load 
and started for camp. It was a tough 
trail to the top of the hill but we man- 
aged in good shape the rest of the way 
and got to camp by six. : 

Whit and I decided to take the goat to 
Rocky Bar that night in order to catch 
the stage. 

Next morning several of the old-timers 
looked the goats over and said they were 
the largest that had been brought out in 
a long time. Whit and I started back 
to camp by a different road to see if we 
could find any bear sign. We didn’t see 
much fresh bear sign and got to camp 
about three and found that Jim and 
Claud had been deer hunting with no 
luck. Whit and I told them that we 
would go out and get them some meat 
or they would probably starve and so we 
started around the mountain to the west 
where the chapparal was pretty thick. I 
stayed well up on the hill and Whit 
stayed down toward the foot.‘ About a 
mile from camp I spied a buck and 
thought, “Here’s meat in the pot;” I 
blazed away but he jumped and ran. 


Next morning we started down creek 
from camp; we hadn’t gone more than 
a fourth of a mile and we were strung 
out along the hillside. Whit was the 
highest one up and he hollered, “Look 
Out Jim,—here comes one.” Jim whirled 
around and turned his gun on a forked 
horn that was headed down hill toward 
him; he kept shooting until Claud had to 
take pity on him and kill the buck. We 
went back, got the horses, packed the 
buck into camp and called it a day. 
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Next morning we packed up and Jim 
and Claud took the outfit over to the 
head of Elk Creek and made camp. Whit 
and I went down to the Atlanta Road 
with our lonesome bear dog. We found 
fresh bear tracks where a bear had come 
down the road only a few minutes be- 
fore but said bear dog took one good 
smell of the tracks, tucked his tail be- 
tween his legs and got in behind the 
horses. We followed the tracks a ways 
but couldn’t jump the bear; then we 
went back to the new camp. We found 
it all right but Jim and Claud had for- 
gotten to pitch tent or anything. We 
judged they were out to redeem them- 
selves as so far neither of them had 
tagged a Billy. Whit and I fixed camp, 
got supper and were sitting around the 
fire after dark when we heard a great 
commotion along the trail north of camp; 
soon we heard Jim’s fog-horn voice 
shouting, “Hoist the boom pole,” so we 
figured they had had some luck. Sure 
enough they came into camp with two 
nice goats. This made them both happy 
and seemed to help their appetites for 
they cleaned up on a Dutch oven full of 
corn bread that we had made for the dog. 

Next morning we decided to hunt on 
the east side of Warm Springs Creek 
and rode to the top of the ridge and left 
our horses. We spread out along the 
side of the mountain headed south-east. 
Whit decided we were too close to camp 
so he crossed over to the next canyon to 
try the next ridge. The three of us were 
pretty well scattered. Jim ran into two 
deer but could not connect with them. 
Reunited again we went around the hill- 
side above a small lake, ate our lunch and 
watched the fish jumping; from the looks 
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Whit and his goat. 


of them there were some dandies there 
but it was too far down and up again, 
to try for any fish. We had about given 
up hopes of any deer that day. We went 
on around the point and were making 
noise enough to scare all the deer out of 
the country and rolling rocks down the 
hill when two big bucks jumped up from 
behind a log. Jim was the first to see 
them and raised his gun; about this time 
I got my eye on them and we both shot 
at the same time. Jim says he killed this 
one and as long as I had already killed 
one I had to agree with him. Jim stayed 
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with the deer and Claud and I went 
after the horses. We headed him after 
the other buck while we went on to 
camp. We got supper and waited for 
Whit till nearly dark. We were getting 
worried about him when we heard the 
old .30-30 not far from camp. I think 
he must have shot seven or eight times; 
we decided that he must have run into 
a flock of bear but when he got to camp 
he said that he had just shot to chase 
the buck down close to the trail before 
he killed him. Next morning when we 
started over to our old camp we found he 
had gotten Mr. Buck within a hundred 
yards of the trail. 

We now had our limit of both goat 
and deer so decided it was time to go 
home. We made the Elk Creek Camp 
that night. Next morning I went down 
to Rocky Bar and got the car while the 
other boys packed the meat down to the 
Atlanta Road. I met them there about 
noon and we loaded everything into the 
Studebaker. Claud and Jim went back 
for the horses and the balance of the 
camp while Whit and I beat it on into 
Mountain Home that night. 

Claud and Jim started back to where 
we had left the wagon and had the only 
trouble of the whole trip. One of Jim’s 
pack horses which he had named Coyote, 
on account of his sneaking habits, took a 
notion that he didn’t want to lead, and 
going up a steep hill out of Elk Creek he 
pulled back, broke the rope and went end 
over end down to the bottom. He was 
so badly hurt that they had to kill him. 
They reached the wagon that night, and 
two days later reached Mountain Home 
with the outfit, and everybody decided 
that it had been a. real hunt. 


Hunting the Tall Ridges 


for Ben gets a much bigger kick out of 
this sort of thing than most folk. 

Listening anticipatorily, in a few min- 
utes I heard what I had been waiting 
for—three fast shots, blurring into each 
other as the wind carried the sound away 
from me. Then I did a fool thing—for 
an old-timer. After fifteen years in the 
Big Timber a man should know better 
than to leave camp. minus his weapons. 
My rifle was in the tent, and I left it 
there, striking off down the mountain to- 
ward Ben empty-handed. 

Entering the little deer-path he had 
taken, I slid along through the stunted 
spruces at a fast pace, hoping to reach 
my partner before he started trying to 
drag his game uphill. 

I had gone perhaps a quarter of a 
mile, and was entering a little cut-over 
place in the dense spruces. And the big- 
gest black bear that I ever saw outside 
of a zoo walked into that clearing not 
fifty yards away and deliberately sat 
down, facing me. She was so old that 
there was a big, gray ring around her 
muzzle, and she sat there, swinging her 
head slowly from side to side and testing 
the wind with a busy nose. 

“I’d give fifty dollars for my little old 
Savage right here in my fist,” was my 
thought. Vaguely I’ wondered whether 
it might not be possible for me to slip 
back into the trail and get to camp and 
return with the gun, but I knew better. 
The first move I made would be noticed, 
and Madam Bruin would be off down 
the mountain in a serigs of crashing 
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leaps. So I just sat there, feeling like 
fourteen kinds of an idiot, and cussing 
my luck in not having brought even a 
belt-gun along. 

The bear saw me. She acted like a 
near-sighted old lady who was not will- 
ing to believe that it was really a man. 
Peering and sniffing incredulously, and 
weaving back and forth on her haunches, 
she finally made up her mind. I could 
have shot her in twenty places, though, 
before she finally did decide to leave that 
locality. Even then she did not hurry, 
but shuffled off, looking back over her 
shoulder until the spruces closed behind 
her bulky form. 

So I went down and helped Ben drag 
his buck to camp, which was some job, 
as we shortly discovered. The buck was 
a dandy twelve-pointer, and was fat with 
the fatness that comes to robust buck 
deer in years when the beechnuts are 
plentiful. It took us the best part of the 
day to make the grade, for Ben insisted 
upon bringing the big fellow in whole 
instead of cutting him up as I suggested. 

That night we had liver an’ onions for 
supper, and Jack Frost fell on us after 
it was dark and froze both the deer stiff, 
which was fine, for it insured their keep- 
ing qualities for as long as it would be 
necessary for us to keep them. 

Next day I went down to the main 
camp with my little spike-buck, and re- 
turned with two other hunters who volun- 
teered to assist us in getting the big 
buck out to the rails. On the way in, 
Ben shot a big partridge which clucked 


at him from a birch, and when he had 
picked ‘it up and examined it he ex- 
claimed, “There isn’t a mark on this 
doggon bird, Ken! How do you account 
for that?” 

“You shot at its head, didn’t you? 
Well, you shell-shocked that old biddy, 
that’s all. I’ve done it several times,” 
I informed him. It is a fact that the 
passage of a high-powered bullet close to 
a bird’s head will frequently cause rup- 
ture of the brain. Ben was pretty tickled, 
and stowed the fat grouse in his stag 
shirt after showing it to the other hunt- 
ers and listening to their admiring com- 
ments. “Better’n shootin’ their heads 
off,” he bragged. “It leaves ’em lookin’ 
nice an’ clean, too.” 

We hiked the three miles to camp with 
the big buck, and as we entered the yard 
one of the camp guides came out to meet 
us. Ben fished deep in his pocket and 
dug out the grouse. “Here, catch, Al! 
Here’s a bird without a mark on him,” 
he shouted. The guide glanced up, just 
as the big, fat, and thoroughly revived 
grouse shot up over the ring of spruces 
on roaring wings and disappeared, leav- 
ing Ben standing there with the most 
amazed look on his face that ever I saw 
on mortal man. 

So we learned at least a couple.of les; 
sons on that brief hunting trip to the 
Tall Ridges. The first, and most im- 
portant, was this: Never leave your rifle 
in camp while in hunting country. And 
the second: Wring their necks. Then 
you'll know they are dead. 
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Prize Winners 
HE following winners have been declared in the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Ontario Bungalow 
Camp Angling Competitions for 1929. 
At French River, Mr. W. H. Graf of New York, took 
a musky 47 inches in length, with a girth of 18% inches. 
A month later, Mr, Frank §S. Slosson, of Chicago, suc- 
ceeded in capturing another lunge 47 inches in length, 
and 19¥4 inches around the middle. Both these fish were 
very carefully weighed, and each tipped the scales at 
exactly thirty pounds. This contest was declared a tie. 
At Nipigon a 
number of speckled 
trout were entered. 
The winner wis 
Mr. J. H. Linn, 
of Hammond, In- 
diana. He carried 
off the honors 
with a specimen of 
7% pounds, mea- 
suring 28 inches in 
length and 15 
inches in girth. It 
was barely able to 
surpass the entry 
of Mrs, Lucerne 
Bundy of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
Her trout weighed 
seven pounds. Sev- 
eral in excess of 
4Y4 pounds were 
taken. 
Results at the 
Lake of the 
Woods were some- 
what disappoint- 
ing. Many large 
fish were caught, 
but for some rea- 
son or other it was 
dificult to secure 
entries. It re- 
mained for Mr. 
A. R. Joslin, Jr., 
of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to capture 
the trophy with a 
bass weighing 
three pounds nine 


Some Common Salt Water Fish 


Few anglers of the United States content themselves 
with anything less than a wild plunging creature on their 
rods as it goes rushing through mountain torrents or 
battles in salt waters where the waves give added resis- 
tance in favor of the hooked prize; looking forward 
always to visits to southern waters where the lordly tar- 
pon with its sheen of polished silver will be theirs at no 
very distant date. This is well enough and is most laud- 
able indeed, but the way of disappointment is a much 
travelled path and in the desire for the glories of conquest 

of supremely 
game fish they are 
prone to overlook 
the delights to be 
had in hours of 
leisure which lie 
all about them in 
the way of humble 
species which, 
when properly fol- . 
lowed, give true 
enjoyment on rod 
and reel. These 
are to be met with 
on nearly every 
‘water, both salt 
and fresh, and 
would be regarded 
in ‘any land save 
our own as prizes 
well worth while. 

Among the 
many fish which 
may be classed 
as unimportant in 
some phases are 
the flounders or, 
as they are some- 
times termed, 
“mud _ dabs.”’ 
They are, how- 
ever, to be classed 
rather among the 
humbler varieties 
than among the 
unimportant ones, 
as they embrace a 
numerous family 
and are a most im- 
portant article of 
food. The species 


ounces. Looks like bass water, but: actually is a trout lake. with which the 
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A small spinner is sometimes effective in early spring. 


angler is familiar is the common river 
flounder, and is to be found in most of 
the tidal streams of the Atlantic coast 
from the Chesapeake Bay to as far north 
as Labrador, where they are said to be 
very abundant during the summer months. 
Along the middle Atlantic coast, how- 
ever, they are much more abundant from 
February to May than at any other period 
of the year. They may be successfully 
sought in the deeper channels of our bays 
and rivers, preferably always at the bot- 
tom. They prefer mud deposits where 
they can search out the worms and snails 
upon which they feed. They have an 
extremely small mouth hence are in no 
sense carnivorous as are their near rela- 
tives the plaice. 

Coming to us as they do in the early 
spring they are welcome to an army of 
fishermen who defy the rigors of the 
cold months and on sunny days may be 
seen plying the gentle art where the fish 
are known to resort. Favorite places to 
search out these fish are where clam 
dredgers work. They turn over the muddy 
stratas and uncover the food on which 
these fish subsist. 

As their mouths are small it is neces- 
sary to use a hook about 1-0 in size and 
all tackle should be moderately light, as 
they are not a game fish as that term is 
understood. 

When no better condition prevails of 
churning up the bottom of the water the 
following method is sometimes resorted 
to: Select a piece of gas pipe of two 
inches diameter and have it drilled with 
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several holes into which drive spikes 
leaving about two inches of their length 
protruding. Then lower the pipe with a 
stout twine attached over the side of the 
boat aid drag it along the bottom: This 
will soon, create a roily condition of the 
water,’:and if flounders are about they 
will soonsbe present and make themselves 
known on the hook. 

Another fish which gives true delight 
to the one who is content with small fish 
and loves the gentle art for the art itself 
is the sand porgy. This fish is most un- 
certain in its movements and is thought 
by many to be the immature sea porgy 
or scup which enters the inlets to secure 
food as well as to escape its enemies. 
This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that years may go bybetween visits of 
this fish to a given ‘locality. I have 
examined them minutely and am inclined 
to the belief that the claim is well founded 
that there’ is no difference between them 
save in size. As found they will ordin- 
arily range in weight from one-half to 
three-quarters of a pound and are met 
with well up in tidal waters, lurking 
around grassy points and invariably on 
sandy. bottoms, hence the name. They 
are best taken from a boat and where 
one is found others may be looked for 
with confidence. They are rarely found 
where the water is very deep, always 
preferring to stay where the tideway is 
not strong. A good stout trout rod and 
fine line with a small ‘float should be 
used, so see that the bait, either clam or 
shedder crab, is just free of the bottom. 
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Bergmann Springsole boots pro- 

vide an armor-like protection combined with a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. Tops are soft 
and pliable. Soles are one- 
piece with a heel which can- 
not catch or break off. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs for easy lacing. Five 
models—$16.50 to $25.00. All 
sizes in 12 pe 16 inch heights 
(14 inch on special ane) 
Sold by leading sporting goods 
and shoe retailers, or direct 
from factory if no dealer near 
you. Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Alkali Waterproof 
(6 Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we 
do claim to make the ' 
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Materials and Supplies 


Instruction Books, etc. 






QUALITY 
TACKLE 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play ‘them on 
your own make. Flies tied te order. Catalog free. 


J. A. WILLMARTH 90 Clinton Ave., Roesevelt, N. Y. 
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FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full of fish-eatching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 


John J Hildebrandt Co., 117 HighSt.,Legansport,Ind. 
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As they take the bait with a decided 
boldness there is no uncertainty about the 
nature of the strike once it comes. The 
float is set in motion at a most rapid 
pace and kept down until the bait is all 
taken or the fisherman has made the 
strike. It is a decidedly pugnacious fish 
and will resist to the last its removal 
from its native element. It is a most 
delicious pan fish, and its capture is en- 
joyed to the utmost by those who go forth 
properly equipped for the sport. 

The spot, or Lafayette, another small 
fish of our coast, is looked upon as a 
favorite among the many who enjoy quiet 
fishing. It is hailed with joy by children 
and women who go out in boats from the 
many points all along the coast where 
waters are not dangerously deep and 
where tideways are not swift enough to 
make rewing difficult. In size it ranges 
from five to eight inches in length but has 
been taken up to ten inches, although 
such a specimen must be regarded as ex- 
tremely rare. 

It bites freely at clam and shedder 
crab bait and small hooks should be used, 
as the peculiar formation of its mouth, 
somewhat like the kingfish, admits of the 
use of only a small hook. The Chester- 
town is admirably adapted to this fish 
as it has a low point and is thus readily 
taken in. The claim that it is a fresh- 
water species is positively an error, al- 
though made by an eminent authority in 
the years past. It is nowhere more 
abundant than around the ocean piers 
during the months of September and Oc- 
tober and is to be found far up the arms 
of the sea where it doubtless finds 
abundance of food as well as shelter from 
its enemies, the most persistent of which 


- js the weakfish. 





Autumn fishing in the southern Rockies 
is a far different sport from summer 
fishing. It is largely a matter of bait- 
fishing, and the fly-fishing purist, who 
will not try it, says it is.no sport at all. 
He stays in town while those of us who 
are not so pure take the fishing as we 
find it. And if the truth were known, 
it would be clear that a rainbow who 
has escaped the feathers of a summer 
fly-fisherman only to succumb to the 
worms of an autumn bait-fisherman, is 
still a rainbow. We who deign at times 
to fish with worms are dedicated to the 
perhaps unethical but certainly sensible 
doctrine that it is the right of any fish 
to decide for himself what food he de- 
sires, and the business of a fisherman to 
supply it. We also believe it only fair 
that a fish, who at best must get little 
from life and less from death, be al- 
lowed to choose his own channel to the 
frying-pan. 

Whatever may be our scruples about 
bait, there are some of us who just must 
go fishing when the air is warm and the 
streams are singing of adventure. So it 
was that Blumy and I set out for the 
Rio Grande. We knew that late summer 
rains had made the smaller streams 
which drain the high mountains unfit for 
fishing. At best these streams were very 
fast and demanded the quickest brair, 
the keenest eye, the most sensitive wrist. 
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Its spawning place has never been 
definitely found, although it is thought 
to be around the latitude of the St. Johns 
River in Florida and to occur during the 
early spring months, as no fish have been 
taken in the middle states containing 
spawn. It is also known as “goody” and 
Cape May “goody” and is a most deli- 
cious pan fish. When a school is located 
great sport may be had with them if the 
angler uses the lightest of tackle, which, 
to paraphrase, should be of “spider web” 
consistency. The bait must be well down 
to the bottom as they are a bottom-feed- 
ing fish, never rising to the surface as do 
many other kinds. 

The tautog or, as it is familiarly term- 
ed, blackfish, has long been an object of 
interest to anglers and is taken in the 
greatest abundance from Cape Cod south- 
ward to the Delaware capes where it ap- 
pears to end its range. It is rarely or 
never found except in the immediate vi- 
cinity of rocky ledges and around old 
wrecks where it passes its existence feed- 
ing on the barnacles which accumulate 
on such obstructions. Its habits are iden- 
tical whether found in the open sea or 
in the quieter waters of river or bay. 


In the sea specimens of from seven to 
ten pounds are not unusual, while in the 
inland water the fish are smaller. It 
would seem that upon reaching the weight 
of two pounds they pass out to sea where 
they find the shelter they desire among 
the rocky ledges of the coast. 


Of their spawning habits but little is 
known other than that the very tiniest fry 
is found floating among the eel grass in 
bays and rivers during the summer 
months. The larger specimens are taken 
abundantly on the heaviest tackle at 


In a Desert Canyon 
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Blumy and his big rainbow. 
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times by the fishermen who go out on the 
fishing-boats running from the cities. 


It is not this class of sport, however, 
which appeals to the average angler as 
this fish appears to better advantage on 
inland waters. It can be looked for 
around old wrecks or any place where 
shelter can be had, especially in deep 
water under bridges when the waters 
cool down in the early autumn months, 
and it is welcome to the persistent man 
who will go “a fishing” whenever fish 
are to be had. It is a determined fighter 
while being teken from the water and re- 
sists to the last. It is best caught where 
the current makes swirling eddies and 
does not run strong. Clams and shedder 
crabs may be used, but the best possible 
bait is the fiddler crab. Crack the shell 
just enough to permit the hook to be set, 
as the teeth of the blackfish are formid- 
able and will soon crush any ordinary 
shell or barnacle, and allow just sufficient 
lead to keep the bait at the bottom. With 
very light tackle the sport to be had is 
most gratifying, for although it is not a 
real game fish, the determined resistance 
which it will make is very satisfying. 


I have many times been much amused 
at the surprise which comes to the one 
who is not familiar with the tricks of 
this fish, When all was supposed to be 
ready for landing the fish in the boat 
and it was at the surface of the water, 
it would give a sudden dive and while 
the reel went humming the fish would be 
down in its haunts again and. all would 
have to be gone over again in the way of 
working it to the surface. It is really 
surprising what determined resistance the 
tautog of say two pounds in weight can 
make, particularly on a light rod. 












Now they were so full that the pools 
were frothing maelstroms, the rapids 
streaks of lightning. We knew too that 
October nights are cold at elevations of 
seven to nine thousand feet, and that the 
trout were no longer feeding at the 
surface. But we also knew that despite 
high water and cold nights, the big fel- 
lows were rising in the big river. We 
knew it on the best of evidence, because 
just a few weeks before, Blumy had 
landed a seven and a half pound rain- 
bow. 

In a desert land all streams, all roads, 
and nearly all fishermen come at last to 
the master river that drains the region. 
In Northern New Mexico this river is 
the Rio Grande, a river that would have 
been well named even without its trout. 
For many miles it flows through a can- 
yon which rivals in places some of the 
canyons of the Colorado. Our road 
wound from Taos through the sagebrush 
of a vast mesa to the brink of the gorge. 
We left the car at a place where a trail 
clings to the east wall of the chasm and 
squirms its sinuous way to a hot spring 
far below at the river’s edge. Flow 
after flow of ancient basalt lava had 
been exposed by the cutting of the river. 
These we crossed on the trail until we 
reached a point where the slope allowed 
a direct descent to the river. 

The Rio Grande is always muddy. It 
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falls many hundreds of feet before it 
reaches the state of New Mexico, and 
many hundred more before it gives it- 
self to the sea. Much rock material is 
constantly falling into it from its steep 
canyon walls, and this is churned and 
battered into fine particles by the swiftly 
flowing water. Fly-fishing is almost never 
possible along this reach of the river, 
nor is a spinner much more effective. 
The fish have learned their river and 
they know that the most abundant as well 
as the most easily obtained food is car- 
ried low in the current and that it is 
rapidly washed out of the main channel 
into the eddies and pools along the 
banks. So they lie at the edge of the 
backwater with their eyes on the bottom. 

Nobody knows how many or how large 
are the fishes of the Rio Grande. We 
know that they form a strange assem- 
blage, with carp and catfish, suckers and 
trout seeking their separate destinies side 
by side. Over most of the Rocky moun- 
tain area, the cutthroat trout is called the 
“native.” He has that title in Northern 
New Mexico. But the fish that is com- 
monly caught, both in the Rio Grande 
and the many smaller streams that feed 
it, is the rainbow. 

Every day during the tourist season, 
hundreds of rainbows are taken from the 
waters of the Rio Grande in this region. 
They probably average a good ten inches. 
Every day after the tourists have left, 
until the season closes late in November, 
many more are caught. Every season a 
few trout up to twelve pounds are re- 
ported. Every day a two pounder is a 
possibility. Although a few heavily 
fished places may be depleted, the river 
over any large stretch seems to hold an 
almost unlimited supply of rainbows. 

This does not mean that everyone al- 
ways gets the quantity of fish and sport 
he desires. Here as elsewhere trout are 
trout, not always willing to codperate 
with the good fisherman, and almost 
never with the dub. Contrary to the 
prejudice of a certain group, bait fishing 
for river trout is not a child’s game. It 
requires a finesse of its own, a. skill 
which will not be derided by those who 
have really tried it. The fisherman who 
knows no more than the rudiments of his 
art will bring home a few rainbows from 
the Rio Grande. 

When we reached the river we climbed 
along its bouldery bank until we came to 
a place where a resistant spur of lava 
jutted into the water. Below was a 
beach of well-packed, fine sand, where 
the slackened current had deposited some 
of its load. Such beaches are common 
along the rivers of the Southwest and 
should be approached with care. In 
some places, notably on the Colorado, 
very fine silt piles up -for many feet, 
giving the appearance of well packed 
sand. In reality the sand is saturated 
with water and is very shifty, quicksand 
that seldom gives up what comes to it. 
The beach we chose for our first fishing 
was built on a ledge of lava and perfectly 
safe. 

A few feet from shore the sand gave 
way abruptly to water several feet deep. 
The current came down and was de- 
flected by the lava promontory with the 
result that for over a hundred feet below 
was a long deep hole, with the back and 
cross currents so dear to the heart of a 
hungry trout. It is useless to fish the 
Rio Grande in any other type of place. 
All the fish are apparently in the eddies. 

We baited our lines and had them in 
the water before the sun had driven all 
the shadows from the canyon. Blumy 
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was eager because this was the hole that 
had yielded the seven and a half pound 
rainbow. We soon caught a sucker and 
cut off two steaks to be used instead ‘of 
the worms. The Rio Grande rainbows 
like a chunk of fish as well as a worm 
and can find it more readily in the muddy 
water. ‘The suckers, on the other hand, 
display a sentiment entirely foreign to 
the large run of their breed, and will 
not touch a bait hewn from the ribs of 
one of their kind. So we fished with 
sucker steaks and were not bothered with 
sucker bites. Nor were we bothered with 
any other kind of bites for a long time. 

The sun crossing high above the cut 
of the canyon found us hard at work. 
In a hole of the type we were fishing 
there is just one best place for the bait. 
And the bait never stays there. If you 
cast it too far into the current it will 
swing around and come to rest in dead 
water. If you cast it into the wrong 
cross current it snags on a boulder hid- 
den by the muddy water. If you weight 
your line too heavily your bait will not 
have the tempting movement that attracts 
the trout. If you weight it too little you 
will have difficulty in getting it to the 
best spot and more difficulty in keeping 
it there. The trout are at the line, 
usually a fairly sharp one, where the cur- 
rent slackens at the edge of the pool. 
Only when your bait is on or near that 
line are you fishing effectively. 

It has long been my custom when fish- 
ing trout with bait, plug, or spinner, to 
use a short bait-casting rod. Such a rod 
is easier to handle in a tight place and 
with it one can more easily gain the dis- 
tance sometimes required. Blumy used 
a regular fly rod, but was forced to throw 
out the bait with his hand because the 
narrow canyon allowed no room for a 
back cast. For a time it looked as if 
mine were the more effective method. I 
made several casts into the current and 
drew the bait slowly into the pool where 
I allowed it to rest before retrieving en- 
tirely for a new cast. After a while I 
hooked and landed our first fish, a 
thirteen-inch rainbow. 

We continued to fish well into the 
afternoon and between us had caught 
some half dozen trout over ten inches 
long. Because it was so difficult for 
Blumy to get his bait to the right spot, 
he was content to leave it there when 
once he reached it. He fished a prac- 
tically dead bait on the bottom. I was 
surprised to see him catch rainbows in 
this fashion. Apparently in the muddy 
water the bait had to be practically sta- 
tionary to be visible. I realized that I 
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was making too many casts and that 
Blumy’s method was correct. 

Dusk comes fast in deep canyons, and 
before we realized it, a day had slipped 
pleasantly away. The shadows crept 
over the river from the walls of the 
gorge. Above a great thunderhead which 
had rolled up from the mountains to the 
northeast began to burn in the slanting 
rays of the setting sun. Below it and 
just above the notch that marked the top 
of the canyon, a brilliant band of yellow 
light lay on the northern horizon. In the 
canyon above the lower shadows the 
black lava walls were crimson. The 
river was gold with glints of copper. In 
a word, a New Mexican sunset, the rarest 
in the world, was being reflected into 
the chasm of the Rio Grande. 

Before we left we tried a hole farther 
downstream. It lay behind a. shelf of 
rock below a long stretch of rapids. On 
the first cast I struck a large trout who 
managed to snag my line and free him- 
self. Blumy came up and threw in his 
bait. It was too dark to see the line, 
but not too dark to feel what happened 
to it. For no sooner had the bait sunk 
to the bottom of the hole than a good- 
sized rainbow grabbed it and rushed up- 
stream. Blumy turned him before he 
had fouled the line on the projecting 
ledge. The fish came out of the water 
in one of those beautiful leaps that justify 
the reputation of the rainbow. From 
then on the fish was in the air half the 
time. It was as fine a fight as I have 
ever seen, there in the half-light with 
only the silver flashes from the jumping 
fish to guide the fisherman. All odds 
favored the fish as he rushed over the 
jagged rocks at the end of a light gut 
leader. But Blumy won in the end be- 
cause Blumy is something of a fisherman. 
The rainbow as he lay on the little 
cobble beach measured sixteen inches, not 
the largest but one of the gamiest I have 
ever seen. 

We hated to leave. We had had more 
sport and had caught more fish in the 
last fifteen minutes than in the entire 
balance of the day. But it was almost 
dark and our trail to the mesa was rough 
and in places dangerous. We reluctantly 
put up our tackle and began the climb. The 
sunset colors had died. ‘The sagebrush 
was yielding its perfume to the night air. 
A new moon was peaking through a cleft 
in the canyon rim, and against its dif- 
fused light fantastic crags stood in sil- 
houette against the sky. We had found 
what fishermen seek—exercise, beauty, re- 
flection, sport, and a few fish. What 
more should anyone desire? 


A whitetail visits a lumber camp. 











Boat Building 


work and also keep the 
boat in shape. They may be 
either sawn from natural crooks 
or bent, in a round bottomed 
craft, and are built up from straight grained lumber in a 
V-bottom boat with, often, light bent frames between the 
sawn ones. Some of the round bottom craft of good size 
have a combination of the two types, the sawn frames in 
that case being double and formed of pieces cut from tim- 
ber that has the proper shape to permit the grain to follow 
the curve of the frames. These natural crooks, as they 
are called, are not always easy to obtain, however, and 
the bent frame is the common system. To bend into place 
without breaking a frame must be steamed until it js 
pliable, and this is the bugbear of many an amateur 
builder. Really, though, it is rather easy to do once you 
get the hang of it and the steam box is not hard to make. 
It may be an old boiler such as is used in the kitchen for 
the hot water supply of the house. An old one will 
answer, for there will be no pressure on it. Set it up 
with one end open and the tight end over the fire, the 
boiler lying at an angle. Put water in the bottom, stuff 
the open end with rags or an old piece of carpet, start 
your fire, and you are ready for work. The frames are 
put into the boiler a few at a time and, as one is taken 
out, a fresh one is put in. Bent frames are usually of 
oak and should not be too dry or too well seasoned. If 
the wood has been stored under water, as it is in most 
boatyards, it will bend more easily and with less chance 
of splitting than if it is dry and brittle. The British are 
fond of using Canadian rock elm for frames, and that 
wood will bend easily and last well. 

In building some types of small boats, such as lapstrake 
tenders and similar craft, the frames are light and are 
much wider than their thickness so that they may be bent 
“on their flats.” These frames are usually put in after 
the planking is all on and are steamed and then bent 
directly into place, fastened there and allowed to cool. 
This means quick 
work and more 
than one man on 
the job. Where 
frames are too 
heavy -for such 
treatment, they are 
bent around a 
form. Perhaps two 
or three forms will Carvel. Clinker, 
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be needed for the average boat. 
They are made with different 
curvature and this shape is a 
little “quicker” than the frames 
to be bent over the form. This 
is done because a frame will 
straighten out a little when cold. 
If a frame is too much curved, it may be straightened to 
the desired shape without much trouble. A form may be 
padded as needed to bend frames of a different shape on 
it. The form is built stoutly and has a bar across the 
end under which the end of the hot frame is slipped. 
Then the frame is bent down steadily over the form, 
secured in place and allowed to set. After it is removed 
from the form, a “stay lath” may be nailed to it to help 
it hold its shape. Frames should be longer than the neat 
length so that they may be shifted up and down when 
fitting them in place to assure a good fit. 

Sawn frames are cut from oak or hackmatack (if you 
can get it) and may be built up of several pieces. They 
are double and the joints in the two halves are kept as 
far apart as possible. They should not have any cross 


' grained wood in them. The frames of a V-bottom boat 


are built up of oak, white or yellow pine, spruce or other 
woods. They may be quite deep and usually serve as 
molds to determine the shape of the hull while under 
construction. 

Frames are generally the same size and spacing through- 
out the boat, though they are often made heavier or 
doubled under the engine and are sometimes made a little 
lighter or spaced a bit further apart in the ends of a boat, 
especially one with long overhangs. At a bulkhead, too, a 
frame may be increased a little in size and also where a 
special load comes, as at the mast of a sail boat. In a 
small boat, though, size and spacing are generally uniform. 


S a rule, frames end at the center line and are fastened 

to the keel or keel batten. To tie the two sides of 

the frame together a slightly heavier timber called a floor 
is run across the boat and fastened to the frames and keel. 
The floor may be straight across on top or its upper sur- 
face may follow 
the curve of the 
frame. A stringer 
is often run fore 
and aft over the 
ends of the floors. 
Do not confuse 
these floor timbers: 
with the cabin 
floor, the latter 


Ship lap. 


Double plank. 
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Bending a frame on a form. 


being like the floor of a house and the 
former a heavy board on edge. Forward 
and aft, the floors are increased in depth 
as the form of the boat gets sharper. In 
the after everhang, if the form is fairly 
flat, there will be little or no increase in 
depth to the floors. Sometimes the tops 
are made high enough to act as the beams 
on which the cabin floor is laid. This 
is a good stunt in a boat of fairly shallow 
form with the cabin floor low. 

Water will collect in a boat, whether 
from a slight leak, rain, or merely from 
sweat, and some way must be provided 
for it to drain to the pump well. This 
means that a hole must be cut through 
each frame and floor or else a groove cut 
in the top of the keel. These are called 
limbers and should be kept clear of chips 
and dirt. In some motor boats the in- 
side of the boat is cemented up to the 
tops of the floor timbers so that the water 
will flow aft over them to the well, or 
pitch may be used instead of cement. 
This does away with the need for limber 
holes. A well is worked in the cement 
where the pump suction pipe ends. 

Deck beams extend from side to side 
and hold the deck up and tie the boat 
together. They are usually a_ little 
heavier than the frames and are worked 
with a round or crown on their upper 
sides. They may be placed on every 
beam, on alternate beams, or irregularly 
spaced as needed. Heavy beams are put 
in at the ends of the house and on each 
side of the mast. Beams are cut at 
hatches and skylights and alongside of 
the house. A fore and after is fastened 
to their ends where they are cut. As a 
rule, the bottom is the same curve as the 
top but sometimes a heavy beam is run 
straight across on the bottom to give extra 
stiffness in the middle. Beams may be 
cut to the shape they are to have or bent 
to the proper crown. They are allowed 
to “set” for a day or two before they are 
taken from the bending form. This form 
may be only two or three cleats of wood 
nailed securely to the floor of the boat 
shop. Beams, like the frames, will 
straighten out a little so that they should 
be bent with a trifle more than the final 
crown. Anyhow, it is always easy to 
take a little bend out of a frame or beam 
when cold but practically impossible to 
put in any more after it has set. 

The outside planking may be worked 
on either the carvel or the clinker system; 
that is, smooth planked or lapstrake. The 
smooth planking is, perhaps, a neater job 
when well done and the usual amateur 
may have a hard time making a really 
good job of a lapstrake boat. But care 
must be taken in laying out the planking 
of any boat, whatever system is used, for 
the seams must be properly run or the 
result will be unsightly. Professional 
boatbuilders are inclined to make some- 
thing of a mystery of the art of, planking 
but common sense will show that there is 
no hidden secret. Much may be learned, 
of course, by watching a skilled pro- 
fessional at the job and a most instructive 
stunt is to make a model of the boat— 
one side will answer—and see how the 
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planking will work out. You can start 
by laying the seams out with a soft 
pencil, rubbing them out and relocating 
them until satisfactory. Then look at the 
model from all angles and see whether 
or not the lines of the planking are 
“sweet” and sightly. Then notice the 
width of the planks and the amount of 
taper in them. And also see if there is 
much “sny” or sidewise spring. This 
may be best determined by planing some 
thin planks to the scale of the model and 
trying them in place. Ten to one you 
will find that some of the planks near the 
ends of the boat have to be twisted and 
sprung sidewise to get them into place. 
If so, rub out your lines and try it again, 
using some of your thin model planks to 


show the natural run. Try it, it’s lots 
of fun and also instructive. 
Above water the planks should be 


fairly narrow for they will dry out and 
shrink. A wide plank will naturally 
shrink more than a narrow one and give 
more chance of a leak. Near the water 
line, both above and below it—what is 
called “between wind and water” the 
planks may be a little wider and below 
water, where they will not dry out at all 
as long as the boat is afloat, still wider. 
But do not get them too narrow or they 
will taper away to little more than points 
at the ends of the boat. Such planks 
could not be well fastened nor could they 
be properly caulked. Extremely thin 
planking, however, should not be too 
wide below water if the boat is kept in 
the water all the time for it is bound to 
absorb some water and swell and, per- 
haps, warp and split. Such boats, though, 
are usually hauled out when not in use. 

The carvel system is that used for the 
larger boats though plenty of little ones 
are built that way too. The planks are 
hollowed slightly where they fit against 
the frames and their edges fit together 
closely on the inside of the boat. These 
edges are planed so that each seam is a 
little open on the outside to give room 
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Bending a beam on the floor. 


for the caulking. The boat is planed off 
on the outside to a fair surface, so that 
a little more is taken off the edges of each 
plank than in the center. This is done 
after the boat is all planked. The fasten- 
ings may be bolts, rivets, nails or screws. 
These fastenings are all bored for and 
their heads are set in below the surface. 
The holes may be either countersunk and 
puttied or counterbored and plugged. 
Plugs are set in white lead or marine 
glue and trimmed off flush, 





Forward the floors are increased in depth. 
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The Biggest Value 
on the Market 


If you want a_ highly 
efficient engine that 
smoothly throttles 
down to slow revolu- 
tions for commercial 
work, get the facts on 
the Kermath 2 cylinder 
and 4 cylinder models. 

Designed to get the ut- 
most out of every gal- 
lon of gasoline and oil. 
Dependable under all 
conditions. Thousands 
in constant use. 

Kermath larger models 
enjoy the same reputa- 
tion for high efficiency 
and unvarying econ- 
omy. Built to outlast 
your boat, Real work- 
ers. Write for com- 
plete catalog. 


4to200H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich 
90 King St., Toronto, Ontario 









“A Kermath Always Runs” 





FOREST RANGERS 
Park Ranger $125-200 month. 
Niece cavin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Permanent. Get 
details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, Dept K-11, Denver, Colo. 


ACME 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet light. Won’t 
= a” a oe oe have 
‘o ears’ service. 
Great with outboard motors. in 
are use here and abroad. 
at builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature 
and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT C 
8 Beck St. MMianisbere, Ohio 













It wiil identify you. 
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How the upper end of a strake is bev- 
elled off to fit in rabbit in stem. 


Where a plank ends and another be- 
gins is a “butt.” The two ends are 
fastened to a butt block wider than the 
planks it secures and well fastened to 
both of them. At the ends, where a 
plank is fastened to the stem or sternpost, 
screws instead of rivets are used. 


The clinker or lapstrake system of 
planking is seldom used in large craft. 
Sea skiffs are generally planked thus and 
I do not remember having seen a boat 
more than 42 feet in length planked on 
this system. The planks do not lie flush 
with each other but the lower edge of 
each one laps over the one below it, be- 
ing bevelled to give a good joint. These 
laps are riveted throughout their length. 
It is a strong and light job when well 
done and many high grade boats are 
built that way. At the ends the laps are 
chamfered off so as to give a smooth 
surface in the rabbet. This is quite a 
neat job but is worth doing well as it 
makes a lot of difference in the boat’s 
appearance. 

Another system that is popular nowa- 
days is the batten seam. In this each 
plank fits against its neighbors with a 
tight joint, there being no outgage for 
caulking and, in fact, no caulking. Each 
seam is backed up by a batten slightly 
heavier than the planking and wide 
enough to take two rows of rivets or 
screws. These battens are continuous 
fore and aft, the frames being either 
notched for them or worked over them. 
They serve both to back up the seams 
and make a tight joint and also to stif- 
fen up the boat. They are usually set in 
marine glue or thick paint or white lead. 
Most of the standardized runabouts have 
sides built on the batten seam plan. 

A system that is used in high grade 
craft uses two thicknesses of planking. 
It is light and strong and makes a fine 
job when well done. The seams are 
fitted tight and there are no battens used, 
each layer of planking backing up the 
joints of the other. The inner layer is 
generally cedar or pine while the outer 
cne is either mahogany or teak. As a 
rule the two layers are both run fore and 
aft though in some cases one or both is 
laid diagonally. This diagonal planking 
makes a fine strong job but is hard to re- 
pair in case of damage to both layers. 
As in many double planked small boats 
the outer layer is too thin to allow the 
use of plugs, the heads of the copper 
rivets are often driven just flush with 
the surface and then filed smooth. In a 
varnished boat this makes a good look- 
ing job but it is a fussy one to do and 
therefore expensive. Often a layer of 
fabric is placed between the two layers 
of wood. This is soaked in thick paint 
cr set in marine glue and each. plank of 
the inner layer is well painted before 
the outer one is put on. 

Another method of giving a smooth 
outer surface to the planking is the ship 
lap. In this, the planks overlap each 
other and the joint is made half in each. 
No caulking is used nor are there any 
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seams battens behind the seam. Only one 
row of fastenings is needed as against 
two with the batten seam job. Sometimes 
the lapstrake and ship lap systems are 
combined, as on certain sea skiffs, the 
bottom being planked lapstrake forward 
and the seams gradually being worked 
into ship lap aft, thus changing from a 
joggled bottom to a smooth surface. One 
well known make of outboards is built 
that way. The famous old Whitehall 
boats of New York were planked on the 
ship lap system. A neat job is required 
but this may be had by laying out the 
laps carefully and ‘bringing the wood 
down to the desired thickness with a rab- 
bet plane. 

The deck may be laid in narrow 
strakes and caulked or, what may not be 
so good looking to the old timer but a lot 
easier to take care of, laid with tongue 


! ’ 


Seam batten. 


and groove planking and covered with 
canvas. The canvas may be in one large 
piece or in narrower widths. It should 
be turned down over the side of the boat 
and up at hatches, deckhouse, etc. It is 
tacked down with either copper or gal- 
vanized tacks, not the ordinary black iron 
carpet tacks, closely spaced and carefully 
driven. It should be stretched tight be- 
fore nailing down. 


If the top of the keel is flush with the 
inside of the planking, the keel may 
simply be planed off to the proper angle 
to make the rabbet and the keel batten 
will back up the joint. If, however, the 
plans show the keel projecting inside of 





Butt block. 


the hull, the rabbet will have to te 
marked on it and the groove cut out to 
suit. If the job be left until the molds 
are up, the shape may be found by mak- 
ing a bit of wood the same as the cross 
section of the garboard strake and ap- 
plying it to each mold. This will show 
just how deep and at what angle the 
rabbet is to be cut and a notch may then 
be taken out of the keel until the bit of 
wood fits it. Then these notches must be 
joined by a continuous groove with a 
sharp bottom. Into this the edge of the 
garboard will fit. It is better to cut the 
rabbet a little too shallow rather than 
too deep as you can always take a bit 
more out but cannot put any on. 

On the stem and sternpost the task is 
somewhat more difficult as the shape 
changes so from one point to the next. 
It may be done after the stem is in place 
by cutting notches and joining them but 
this is rather awkward to do. By laying 
out all the water lines on the stem, the 
shape of each one may be picked up 
from the full size plans and transferred 
to the stem. This means that the rabbet, 
inside rabbet, and bearding lines must be 
laid down on the plans. Transferring 
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these lines to the stem, the rabbet may be 
cut on the bench, where the job is easier 
to do. A notch of the proper shape 
should be cut at each water line and 
these points then joined with a fair 
curve. The drawing will, we think, make 
the process clear. 


A. P. B. A. Meets 


The annual meeting of the American 
Power Boat Association was held in New 
York late in October and a number of 
changes were made in the racing rules. 
In the outboard classes, all manufactur- 
ers’ representatives and everyone in any 
way connected with the industry must 
compete in Division III. No cash prizes 
may be awarded in either of the other 
two divisions. Weight restrictions were 
adopted for racing hulls which should 
bar out some of the freaks that have 
competed in the past. The present records 
may stand for a year or so! 


Plan to See the Show 


“Bigger and Better Than Ever” comes 
rolling in over our radio every night or 
so nowadays and, naturally, suggests the 
annual Motor Boat Show in New York, 
to be held from Jan. 17 to 25 inclusive. 
For the last year or more the authorities 
of the Show have been at their wits’ end 
to. find space enough to display all the 
exhibits. For the coming “Silver Jubilee 
Show” four floors of the Grand Central 
Palace have been secured so that there 
should be room enough for all. The ex- 
hibits will be segregated so that all of 
one type will be together. A manufac- 
turer showing boats of different types 
will have space in each department so 
that he may display cruisers in their 
proper place and runabouts in theirs. 

The plan is to have departments ar- 
ranged as follows. Cruisers, sailing 
boats and the largest and heaviest Diesel 
motors are to be on the first floor. The 
entire Mezzanine will be given up to 
runabouts. At the 1929 Show 29 runa- 
bouts were displayed; this Show will 
have twice that number. The accessories 
will be exhibited on the third floor and 
there will be everything from a pin to a 
huge anchor. On the fourth floor will 
be the engines and the outboards. In- 
stead of wandering all over the Palace 
to see all of the outboard motors and 
poats, the visitor to the 1930 Show will 
find them all on the same floor. He may 
thus make comparisons and pick out his 
boat and her power plant with a mini- 
mum of trouble. ; 

Don’t fail to be in New York that 
week. Better make a note of it now— 
stick a pin in the calender or something 
of that sort. It will be a great display 
and the first opportunity to see all of the 
new models of boats and engines. 


Year "Round News Now 


A year ago it would have been difficult 
to find a motor boat advertisement or 
motor boat news in any daily paper at 
this time of the year, especially in the 
North. This year a number of firms are 
running their ads and several of the New 
York dailies are continuing their motor 
boat pages throughout the winter. 


Reeling Off the Miles 


Last fall Harry B. Greening, well 
known Canadian sportsman, set a new 
long distance record with his runabout 
Rainbow VII, a 35-footer with a pair of 
550 hp. converted Liberty motors. The 
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run was made on Lake Rosseau, Ontario, 
and was of 12 hours duration. In that 
time Rainbow covered 723.9 miles, an 
average of 60.325 miles an hour. De- 
ducting the time lost in stops to take on 
gasoline and oil, 32 minutes and 32 sec- 
onds, the average running speed goes up 
to 63.21 miles with a fast lap of 68.59 
m. h. p. The course was 19% miles in 
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circuit and the record was timed and 
checked by an official timer of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association. The new 
record holder won the Championship of 
North America at Detroit in September, 
1928. She is a big powerful looking 
craft with a seating capacity of eleven 
and is a good sea boat into the bargain, 
not merely a lightly built racing machine. 


Into the African Blue 


(Continued from page 13) 


always tied up at this point and cut wood, 
and that once, some people had even put 
up tents. He pointed to the dead tree 
stumps, showing where he had cut wood 
in the past. He said it was impossible 
for the Livingston to carry enough wood 
for the round trip, and at this time he 
had only enough wood for a few more 
miles steaming. 

When we had reached this landing, 
we had frightened about fifty huge croco- 
diles into the water. They had now come 
up and were swimming about the boat. 
When I say huge, I mean huge. I'll 
wager some of them would weigh five 
or six hundred pounds each. Many were 
eighteen and twenty feet long, and be- 
fore leaving the spot, I saw one which 
I am sure, would measure thirty feet. 

Across the river, the crocodiles were so 
thick on the banks that they were actually 
lying on top of one another. There were 
thousands of them! It was literally a 
river alive with crocodi'es! 

Well, we landed. We decided we had 
a right to if the boys did, but we didn’t 
go more than fifty feet from the bank. 
We wanted to obey the law as nearly as 
possible, and it was good to stretch our 
legs. We walked up the bank a few 
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hundred feet, but there was no fun in it. 
Crocodiles nearly the exact color of the 
mud slid away into the river from al- 
most under our feet. They slid through 
the grass and any moment we expected 
to supply a meal for them. Then we 
encountered a sick buffalo, almost ready 
to die. We couldn’t tell what was the 
matter with him. He was skin and bones. 
We were within thirty feet of him when 
he got up and staggered away. 

And the Tsetse flies were awful. They 
nearly set us crazy, lighting on us in 
swarms. At last, we returned to the 
Livingston in self-defense, but the flies 
followed us, so we were forced to get 


out our fly nets—nets that fitted over our | 


hats and tied around the neck, for the 
protection of our faces. A small flap in 
front allowed me to smoke. We also had 
nets to tie on our hands and arms. 

It was extremely hot here—one of the 
hottest places we have ever visited. 


Practically no breeze was stirring, so we | 


had the boys make our beds on the roof 
of the forward deck, each one of course, 
completely surrounded by mosquito net- 
ting. 

A dining room of mosquito netting was 


erected on the deck in order to have our | 
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A black rhino near Voi in B. E. Africa. He is conscious of our presence and is 
sniffing the wind. A few minutes later he charged. Osa got him in the front horn 
and he ran away. 
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meals with any degree of comfort. How- 
ever, at sundown, millions of little gnats 
began excercising their wings and our 
food was mostly gnats before it reached 
us in the mosquito dining room. To add 
to the delights of the meal, the boys let 
in droves of mosquitos as they brought 
in the food. We ate in haste and hur- 
ried to the roof to get in bed under the 
mosquito netting, as a haven of refuge, 
but the little pests got quite a feed as we 
were undressing, and many of them re- 
tired right along with us, but we soon 
disposed of them. 

Just before dark, pigeons—flocks of 
them—had flown into the tree limbs pro- 
truding over the boat and during the 
night pigeon droppings came down on 
the tops of our mosquito nets so profusely 
that I had to get up and frighten them 
away. All night long the hippos blew 
and snorted, and bellowed, and grunted 
like big pigs and kept us awake for 
hours. About four in the morning, it 
started to rain and we had to arouse the 
boys and have them take our beds below. 
This of course, created open season for 
the mosquitos and every one for miles 
around insisted on getting in bed with 
us. We were slow getting below; our 
bedding got wet, and we had to cover 
our heads and arms with blankets to 
keep out the mosquitos. 

It was a reguiar HE night. In the 
morning we were a mass of bumps and 
felt like the devil. Our boys had had 
no sleep either and two of the Livingston 
crew came down with fever. 

But we could not enjoy our suffering 
for long ... we had work to do, We 
had the local boys lash the two canoes 
together, for two reasons; one reason 
was that one canoe would rock too much, 
and the other reason was, because we 
had been told that hippo could overturn 
one canoe but would have a more dif- 
ficult time overturning two. The canoes 
were about forty feet long and capable 


Pigholes were the bane of our safaris. 
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of holding fifteen or sixteen people, each. 

We could do no shooting here, so we 
had brought along a dozen chickens for 
food. These we turned loose on shore, 
for no matter how badly chickens are 
treated, they will not run away. 

While the boys were lashing the ca- 
noes, we saw a bunch of about two 
hundred buffalo coming toward us, walk- 
ing along slowly and grazing. They 
were headed direct for the place we were 
tied up. We could see that much game 
had been using this place for drinking 
purposes. I set up my cameras in a 
camouflaged position only a few feet 
from the water; made all the boys hide 
on the boat, and waited for develop- 
ments. The buffalo were only about a 
hundred feet from me when I started to 
turn the crank of the cinema. Then one 
of those darn roosters had to crow! Of 
course, it aroused the buffalo. They 
stopped dead still, with their noses in the 
air, facing us. Then they whirled and 
ran away. I did get some good pictures 
but would have done far better had it 
not been for the rooster. I had the boys 
catch him—but I wrung his neck ... we 
wanted fried chicken for supper anyway. 

I should judge we were tied up about 
two miles below the Falls, but even here 
the current ran very swiftly. When the 
canoes were ready, I found I had only 
four paddlers and the same number of 
paddles. The four boys had a strenuous 
time paddling against the stream. My 
big movie camera was tied down so it 
could not be rolled overboard, and I 
stood a good chance of getting some fine 
pictures, but we moved very slowly. For 
one thing, my four paddlers proved to 
be the four laziest fellows I had ever 
seen. However, we managed to make 
a mile upstream, but then the paddlers 
could make no further headway. 

Once a hippo tried to come up under 
our canoes and nearly rocked us all out, 
but we manoeuvred around until we 
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finally got to a rock where we made 
fast, and I got some good pictures of 
crocodiles as they crawled out on a sand 
bank a short distance away. Hippo came 
out of the water and watched us... 
the water literally boiled with fish,. which 
leaped up in scores all about us, and fell 
back in the river with a splash. Croco- 
diles swam within twenty feet of us, 
while others crawled up on a nearby rock 
and went to sleep with their mouths wide 
open, invitingly for the birds which 
walked in confidently and picked their 
teeth. Birds all about us were doing 
this, and I didn’t see a single crocodile 
snap his mouth shut on the birds. Evi- 
dently, the crocs enjoyed having their 
teeth cleaned. 

We remained in this spot all day and 
I made some fine pictures. About four 
o’clock we turned back, keeping along 
the banks as closely as possible. At one 
place, we had to duck as we slid under 
some overhanging bushes that scraped 
the canoes. And then we nearly went 
crazy—anyone watching us would surely 
have thought so. We had brushed hun- 
dreds of nasty red ants down on our- 
selves and they bit like the devil. The 
paddlers forgot their work to fight ants, 
and Osa and I had them down our shirts 
and up our trouser legs. It seemed sur- 
prising that they could torture us so badly 
in such a short time. . . every ant felt he 
had to bite .. . and how they could bite 
. . . they were as bad as hornets. 

Rounding a little corner, we came to a 
beach that was actually alive with croco- 
diles! The sand could not be seen for 
them, and they all went into the water at 
once, with a splash that made the water 
boil for several minutes. 

On reaching the Livingston, I had my 
boys make paddles from chop box boards. 
They broke up several boxes and made 
eight paddles, in preparation for the fol- 
lowing day. 


We would be going along fine, then duwn into a 


pighole, and then sometimes hours in getting out. 
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Next morning we started out with much 
grumbling on the part of the lazy pad- 
dlers. They said they were sick. I knew 
they were lazy. I pressed five of the 
Livingston boys into service and armed 
my own boys with paddles. The going 
was easier than on the day before, but 
after a while—we had only made a 
quarter of a mile in a couple of hours 
time—I had to let the boys land to rest 
up. We landed on the sleeping sickness 
side. Hundreds of crocodiles dived into 
the water at the place we landed. I had 
the boys unload my cameras, and sent 
them across the river to make fast to a 
rock. The Tsetse fly would not bother 
them there and Osa and I were protected 
by our nets. About a hundred feet from 
the sandbar I set up my cameras, camou- 
flaged them with branches of bushes and 
sat down to wait for the crocodiles to re- 
turn. Osa had brought her fishing tackle 
and she went about three hundred feet 
from me and made herself comfortable 
on some rocks. 

In about an hour the crocodiles started 
coming, but they lay in the water just off 
shore. In two hours they were piled on 
top of one another. In three hours there 
were a couple of hundred of the ugly 
brutes in front of me, and then a few 
crawled out on the sand and went to 
sleep with their mouths open. There 
were some monsters there too. In four 
hours there were perhaps a couple of 
dozen out of water and all the rest were 
asleep in the water with their mouths 
open. I saw the sun was going to get 
behind the trees, so I had to make the 
picture, although I would have preferred 
more crocodiles ashore. 

I had a heavy piece of wood handy, 
about eight inches long and three inches 
in diameter. It was just heavy enough. 
I threw it away in the air so it would 
fall among the crocodiles, and began 
turning the camera handle while the wood 
was still in the air. It fell on top of one 
of the crocodiles. His mouth closed with 
the report of a rifle, and he lashed his 
tail ferociously, striking out for the water. 
Of course, all the rest of his comrades 
plunged in, making the water boil, and 
I secured a good picture. I then walked 
down to the beach, and there was one 
big twenty-footer still sound asleep. I 
slipped quickly back; got my camera, set 
it up quietly and then threw a stone at 
him. He awoke so suddenly and was so 
startled that he first dived in my direc- 
tion. Consequently, I jumped back in 
fright, so did not get all the picture I 
wanted. He slid into the water only a 
few feet from my tripod legs. 

In the meantime, Osa had been having 
her own troubles. Several crocodiles had 
wanted to come ashore where she was 
fishing. She had sprained her back while 
landing a big fish. She had slipped on 
a rock, and her back was causing her a 
lot of discomfort, but she had caught 
about twenty fish weighing from five to 
ten pounds each. It was necessary for 
me to make three trips ir order to col- 
lect them all on the beach. Osa also had 
another and more unusual trophy—the 
largest tarantula I have ever seen, his 
hairy body larger than a goose egy, and 
his legs, at least five inches long. She 
had killed him with the butt of her gun 
when he crawled up beside her while 
she was fishing. 

_ We called the boys from the other side 
of the river, and got back to the Living- 
ston while the sun was still up. Osa and 
I took a walk to a little swamp a few 
hundred yards away where we saw the 
biggest puff adder we have ever seen. 
He was probably six feet long, with a 
body as big around as my upper arm. I 
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threw a rock at him and hit him but 
didn’t kill him. Just as the rock hit him, 
he raised his ugly, heart-shaped head and 
would certainly have struck had we been 
close enough. One little bite from this 
reptile means sure death. 

Upon return to camp we found one of 
the lazy paddlers writhing in agony; 
stung by a scorpion. . lanced the wound 
and rubbed permanganite into it, but he 
had a bad night with considerable fever, 
and during the rest of our stay he was 
unable to do any work. But I think mest 
of it was put on to enable him to escape 
work, 

Up the river a few hundred yards and 
directly across on the opposite shore I 
had noticed that more crocodiles came 
out on the sand than in any other place. 
So next morning I sat up on a rock on 
our side of the river, with a seventeen 
inch lens. Osa went out in the lashed 
canoes and fished, but in an hour she re- 
turned, badly scared. A_ big crocodile 
had come up right alongside of the canoe 
where she sat. A _ second before, her 
hand had been over the side as she played 
a fish. The crocodile flipped his tail and 
gave the boat a terrific lick and she was 
sure he had tried to get her. Perhaps, 
he had come up unexpectedly and had 
been frightened himself and struck the 
boat as he dived. A few weeks later we 
heard of a boy being taken out of a canoe 
on Lake Albert and the crocodile might 
have been aiming for her after all. Any- 
way, Osa decided she had had enough 
fishing, and she must have been thor- 
oughly terrified to give up her favorite 
sport. 

I didn’t have to stay with my camera 
for I knew it would be hours before the 
sun got hot enough to bring out any great 
number of crocodiles, so Osa and I went 
back to the swamp where we had seen 
the puff adder. Here I set up the came- 
ras for waterfowl which abounded. I 
did get some good pictures but had to 
give it up before very long for the Tsetse 
flies were so bad they bit through the 
nets wherever the nets touched us. 

We were greeted on our return to the 
boat, with the news that one of the wood 
choppers had killed a six foot black cobra 
while chopping wood. And the engineer 
was down with fever, making four to be 
doctored for malaria. On top of this I 
had cut my foot and it was festering. 
This foot caused me a lot of trouble and 
was weeks in healing. 

It was necessary to make sure that the 
boys washed all the dishes in boiling 
water, and that all the food was thor- 
oughly cooked, as the hook worm was 
prevalent here; and we dared not keep 
any food over from one meal to the next 
as the big green blow flies were so thick 
and there was no way of protecting food. 

About two in the afternoon I saw the 
banks of the opposite side of the river 
lined with thousanus of crocodiles, so 
went off to my cameras and made a 
splendid film of them. Osa fired her gun 
in the air as I turned the crank and it 
was a great sight to see the thousands of 
crocs splash into the water at the same 
time. The river foamed for several 
minutes afterwards, and pretty soon the 
crocodiles came up to the surface and 
swam around. In a couple of hours they 
were all back again on the shore. 

It was our habit, since our early ex- 
perience with gnats and mosquitos, to 
have our dinner before it got dark in 
order to escape these pests. The rains 
(it rained every night, although not much) 
seemed to be hatching out millions more, 
and we now had flying ants to contend 
with. They would strike our mosquito 
net dining room and lose their wings 
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when they struck, and the sides of the 
nets were black with them. An uncom- 
fortable number of them did manage to 
get into our food. 

Osa complained of a bad bug bite while 
she was eating, but then we had been 
bitten so often by so many different 
brands of insects that I paid no attention 
to it. However, next morning her neck 
was broken out in blisters, and was red 
and angry looking. I washed it with 
Mercuracrome, but it did not seem to do 
much good. In fact, she was weeks get- 
We afterwards found she 
had been bitten or stung by what is 
known as a blistering tarantula. They 
are very small, but cause a nasty blister 
hat spreads and pains, and is hard to 
get rid of. 

On this day we made short excursions 
along the banks, creeping up to crocodiles 
and hippo, and once getting some fair 
pictures of the beautiful colobus monkeys 
as they swung in the trees near the water 
edge. There is nothing in the monkey 
family as beautiful as the colobus mon- 
key; especially as he jumps from tree to 
tree, his beautiful black and white tail 
streaming along like a comet. He has 
the most appealing old-man face too. 

We landed at one place on the game 
preserve side to inspect some old huts 
that some natives had built there, but 
we could make nothing of them. They 
were probaly old Ndorobo hunting huts. 
We sat down under a big tree near the 
old huts, but quickly got up and back on 
the boat when we found sperillum ticks 
crawling around. These ticks give sper- 
illum fever if they are infected, and it “ 
is often fatal, 

Something mysterious had made our 
chickens sick and we were afraid to eat 
any of them. Some of them died. Osa’s 
neck was causing her a good deal of suf- 
fering and my foot was troubling me, so 
we decided to pull out next day. We had 
all the crocodile and hippo pictures we 
wanted anyway—at least for the time 
being. It is still possible to get much 
better pictures here, but it will take time 
to study the river properly, to build blinds 
and watch the seasons. 

The following morning, we purposely 
made a late start, in order to give the 
sun time to get hot enough to drive the 
game to drink. As we slowly drifted 
down stream without the propeller on. 
we made some more hippo pictures, a 
few crocodile, some heron and stork pic- 
tures. We surprised one bull elephant 
on the preserve side who was feeding in 
the high grass, and made a little film of 
him. 

Then about eleven o’clock, I had the 
greatest photographic thrill I have ever 
had. On the sleeping sickness side, we 
saw about a hundred elephants stretched 
out for half a mile along the river banks, 
some close to water, some several hundred 
yards back; some in reeds so tall, we 
could only see their backs. We could not 
see some of their backs but could see the 
egrets riding there. Some were among 
the trees and all were quietly feeding. 
We drifted very close to them and I was 
busy making pictures when I happened 
to glance across the river, and there, 
half way up the side of an almost per- 
pendicular cliff, were two elephants; a 
young female and a fine big bull. 

In order to understand what happened 
I must describe the situation. A_ hill 
about six hundred feet high, protruded 
into the river, precipitous on the river 
side, and covered with young scrub 
which gave the place a wooded appear- 
ance. It happened to be the scrub that 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Outfitters to Northern Sportsmen 


We invite your correspondence and 
offer our service of complete equipment 
of popular tackle at northern prices. 

Leonard, vom Hofe, Heddon, Cross 
and Montague Rods. P 

Vom Hofe, Atlapac and other popu- 
lar sea reels. Fresh and salt water 
tackle, Guns and sporting equipment is 
our business. 

We will gladly take care of the details of 
your trip, supplying you with reliable informa- 
tion, guides, boats and all accommodations. 


Tell. us your needs and let us worry for you. 
Authorities on fishing and hunting in charge. 


FRANK .T. BUDGE CO., Miami, Fla. 


OZARKS: 


Five acras, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
Splendid camp or bungalow site, vacation or per- 
manent home, fruit and poultry location. 


Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 


HIRAM HUBBARD 


1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE, Tract of 7,000 Acres 


FINE GAME PRESERVE 


GOOD AGRICULTURAL lands on the Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and mainline of ACL Railroad, near Charleston, 
S. C. 1,500 acres cleared. Several DWELLINGS and a 
number of TENANT houses. GAME—Lots of QUAIL 
(BOB WHITE) and RABBITS; some TURKEY and 
DEER. OPEN SHOOTING. Want to hear only from 
parties interested in purchasing. Brokers will please dis- 
regard. Address, OWNER, P. 0. BOX 218, CHARLES- 

c. 
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Floating Island Shooting Club 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Lincoln sedans meet boat at Norfolk. Trip two 
hours over concrete roads. 

Every duck and goose shooting facility. Cater- 
ing only to sportsmen who desire exclusive ac- 
commodation and service. Will exchange refer- 
ences. For further information and open dates 


address 
W. W. CLEVE 


Cavalier Hotel Virginia Beach, Va. 


FOR LEASE—Large Trout Pond 


also hunting privileges in Chickadee Valley Park near 
Kent, Conn. Fine Auto roads lead right to the 200-acre 
property. A club or select. bedy may agely to Owner, 


Bearns, 215 Montague St., Brooklyn, N 
Norwegian rivers provide the best 


NORWA SALMON FISHING in the world. 
Excellent. ELK, CARIBOU, REDDEER and GROUSE 
Shootings. POLAR BEAR Shooting Expeditions on the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Write: ANDR. KLEVEN, MOSS, NORWAY. 


EXCELLENT HUNTING 9%" 2c, der 
dove, turkey, etc. 

Colonial estate. Good hunter to give you a good 

outing. Quiet place, yet easily accessible. Two 

miles from U. S: No. 17. Write now. 

CRAHAM AND W. D. EPPS CADES, S. C. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Edited by 
MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsmen’s Guide) 


The object of this department is to 
help sportsmen decide “Where, When 
and What” to hunt and fish. 


If you will write and tell us your 
needs, we will be glad to give you 
complete and reliable information and | 
if you wish, we will arrange your trip 
for you. 


Cappo LAke—Harrison and Marion 
Counties,Texas. (Also in Caddo County, 
La.) Texas & Pacific Railway from 
Shreveport. On East Texas and Jef- 
ferson Highways. Located in the north- 
eastern part of the Lone Star state, along 
the Louisiana boundary. Caddo is the 
second largest inland lake in the southern 
states. It is about 35 miles in length and 
6 miles at its widest part. 

The lake is 12 miles north of Marshall, 
but Harrison and adjoining counties offer 
excellent Bob White quail hunting. An 
abundance of squirrel. Scuds of cotton- 
tails and Jacks. Waterfowl plentiful in 
Caddo and contiguous waters. Several 
varieties of fishing. Additional informa- 
tion furnished and accommodations ar- 
ranged by Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, Marshall. 


Oxrorp—Butler County, Ohio. Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, branch line. 
Route 27 from Cincinnati. Good motor 
roads from all parts of the state. Lo- 
cated in the southwestern part of the 
state, close to the Indiana line. One 
county north of the Kentucky line. While 
Oxford is a college town, being the home 
of both Western and Miami universities, 
it nevertheless offers excellent small game 
hunting, as Ohio goes. 


The country is rolling and much of it 
is uncultivated. Plenty of brush and 
bottom-lands. Lots of cottontails. Pretty 
fair ring-neck pheasant country. Fox and 
grey squirrels. (Plenty of protected Bob 
White quail.) Hunters could put up at 
local boarding house accommodations. 
For further information write: The Elms, 
Green Tree Inn, Scott Manor, all at 
Oxford. (My son “Billy” is a student 
down there and will also furnish infor- 
mation. ) 


TARPON SpPRINGS—Pinellas County, 
Florida, Atlantic Ceast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line Railways. On Old Span- 
ish Trail. Situated on the Gulf of Mexico 
about half way up the Florida coast. 
Located 246 miles southwest of Jackson- 
ville, 36 miles northwest of Tampa. 


In good hunting and fishing territory. 
The game consists of Bob White quail, 
wild turkey, white-tail deer, rabbits and 
squirrel. Large-mouth bass in the nearby 
inland lakes and streams. Best time for 
kingfish is January, February and March. 
Tarpon from then on to mid-summer. 
Salt-water trout, mackerel, red snapper, 
and grouper. 

Further information from Tarpon Inn; 
Sunset Hills Country Club; Chamber of 
Commerce, Tarpon Springs. 


Patm BeacH—(West Palm _ Beach,) 
Palm Beach County, Florida. Florida 
East Coast Railway; Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. On Dixie Highway. Situated 
on the east coast, on the Atlantic Ocean. 
in the southeastern part of the state. Lo- 
cated 299 miles south of Jacksonville. 

In excellent position for salt-water fish- 
ing. Sailfish, barracuda, kingfish, mack- 
erel, dolphin, bluefish and many other 
varieties. Fresh water fishing nearby for 
large-mouth bass, bream and _ catfish. 
Kingfish and mackerel fishing best in 
February and March. Boats, guides, pier 
fishing, hotels and fishing resorts. In- 
formation from Royal Poinciana, Royal 
Daneli, Palm Beach Hotels, Palm Beach; 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Alma Hotel, Mon- 
terey Hotel, Dixie Court Hotel, West 
Palm Beach. 


ALPINE—(Big Bend Country,) Texas. 
Southern Pacific Railway. On Central 
Texas Highway. Located in the south- 
western part of the state. The Southern 
Big Bend country pretty much comprises 
Brewster and Presidio counties, bordering 
the Rio Grande River, the stream forming 
an enormous bend which starts just east 
of El Paso. The southern part of the 
“Bend,” along the Rio Grande is sparsely 
populated and is wild hunting country. 


Plenty of mule deer, some white-tail 
deer, mountain lion, occasional black bear, 
plenty of javelin hog (wild boar,) bob 
cats, leopard cats, lynx, coyotes, lobo 
wolves and foxes. Plenty of blue channel 
catfish. Satisfactory hunt only with guides 
and pack outfit. Information, arrange- 
ments and outfits from Pete Crawford, 
Alpine. 
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HALisuRTON—Haliburton County, On- 
tario. (Haliburton Lake District.) Cana- 
dian National Railways. Motor: Toronto, 
east to Whitby, north to Lindsay, Fenelon 
Falls, Coboconk, Minden, thence north 20 
miles. Located about 150 miles northeast 
of Toronto. About 70 miles north of 
Lindsay. This district is the last South- 
ern Ontario country to be exploited. 


In the county are 555 named lakes. 
Important ones to Haliburton are Drag, 
Redstone, Loon, Bear, Mink, Kashaga- 
wigamog, Buck, Eagle, Hawk, Black and 
others, all within 10 miles or less. Small- 
mouth black bass and lake trout are the 
outstanding fish. Some brook trout streams, 
the trout running small. Not far south 
of Algonquin Park. Excellent white-tail 
deer hunting. Some black bear, occasional 
moose. Grouse, snowshoe rabbits. A few 
ducks. 

Information and accommodations from 
Deer Lodge; Wig-a-mog Inn. 


MARYLAND—EASTERN SHORE — ,Chesa- 
peake Bay.) Many points reached by rail 
from Baltimore. Annapolis Trail and 
connecting roads on the west; East Shore 
Tour Trail to points on the east. The 
eastern shore, southern Maryland coun- 
ties and head of Chesapeake Bay furnish 
a mecca for practically every species of 
wildfowl migrating along the U. S. At- 
‘lantic coast. 

Hunting on the Susquehanna Flats from 
sink boxes and bushwhack rigs. In other 
sections the waterfowl shooting is done 
from water-position stationary blinds, 
brush blinds or staked blinds. Point shoot- 
ing from shore blinds. Ducks, geese and 
brant in thousands. So much for the 
waterfowl. Squirrel, dove, woodcock, 
quail, cottontail rabbit, raccoon and opos- 
sum are found in every county of the 
state. Wild turkeys, deer and grouse 
only in Garrett, Allegheny and Washing- 
ton. 


For further information and accommo- 
dation arrangements, write Russell G. 
Turner, Gambrills, Anne Arundel County; 
William F. Herbert, Dynard, St. Mary’s 
County; Thomas I. Weems, Stoakley, 
Calvert County; J. Herman Stempel, 
Fallston, Harford County; Paul A. Bar- 
rett, Port Deposit, Cecil County; Edwin J. 
Watson, Chestertown, Kent County; John 
W. Perry, Centreville, Queen Anne’s 
County; Walter J. Elliott, Easton, Talbot 
County; William T. Collins, East New 
Market, Dorchester County; Raymond M. 
Carey, Princess Anne, Somerset County. 
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FoLtey—Baldwin County, Alabama. L. 
& N. Railway, southern terminus. On 
‘Mississippi River Scenic Highway and 
Spanish Trail. Located in the south- 
western part of the state, close to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Most of Baldwin 
county is bounded on the east by Es- 
cambia county, Florida, on the west by 
Mobile Bay. 

The Magnolia River and many fresh- 
water lakes are handy. Salt-water fish- 
ing is to be had a few miles south, west 
or east. Large-mouth bass, bream and 
catfish. Salt-water fish include sea-trout, 
redfish, sheepshead and many other va- 
rieties. Located in excellent quail coun- 
try. Loads of Carolina doves. Rabbits 
and squirrels. Some duck hunting. 

For information write New Foley 
Hotel; Cooper’s Camp; Claude Peteet, 
all at Foley. Perdido Beach Hotel, Per- 
dido Beach. 


CLEAR LAKE—(Lake Solitaire,) Mus- 
koka District, Ontario. Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to Huntsville, motor 14 
miles east to lake. Located about 150 
miles north of Toronto. ‘Seven miles west 
of Algonquin Park. There are 29 lakes 
within a radius of two miles from this 
lake. The predominating fish are small- 
mouth black bass and lake trout. Many 
brook trout streams in the vicinity, es- 
pecially in the Park. 


Excellent white-tail deer country; some 
black bear; occasional moose. Grouse, 
snowshoe rabbits. A few ducks. There 
is a permanent resort here, catering to 
both winter and summer sports. Main 
lodge, cabins, cottages and tents. Sand 
beach. Outpost camps near the line of 
Algonquin Park. Guides, boats, canoes, 
saddle horses. Limberlost Lodge, Hunts- 
ville, for information and accommoda- 
tions. (Tally-Ho Inn, on Peninsula Lake, 
same management. 


CAmMpDEN—Kershaw County, South Caro- 
lina. Southern Railway. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway.. On Atlantic Highway, 
northeast of Columbia. Located in the 
northern part of the state, one county re- 
moved from the North Carolina line. 
Just north of Wateree River. 

In one of the best hunting spots in the 
state. Bob White quail, squirrel, wild 
turkey, deer, cottontail rabbits. Also 
waterfowl, including geese. Many streams 
offer inland fishing. Bass, jack and fresh- 
water redbreast. (Golf.) Accommoda- 
tions and information from Camden, 
Court Inn, Hobkirk Inn, The Kirkwood. 
Also information may be had from the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Into the African Blue 


(Continued from page 63) 


we have often noticed that elephants like 
best, for it is always green and the buds 
tender. On both sides of the precipice 
are small swamps reaching into the 
water ...a mass of water lilies. The 
country being dry, most of the good ele- 
phant food was dried up. These two 
elephants had discovered the green scrub 
and had followed a tiny trail. along and 
up the cliff. 

I ordered enough steam to give us a 
good start across the river, then had it 
shut off. We drifted into the water lilies 
where the photographing position was 


ideal. I commenced to turn the crank 
when the elephants saw us. 

Now here was a situation which dem- 
onstrated how elephants use their brains. 
Any other animal—a buffalo or rhino 
would have become panicky and in their 
haste to get away would have tumbled 
off the cliff; but not the elephants. They 
slowly turned around; a difficult process 
and dangerous, for they were on a trail 
which did not look two feet wide, from 
where we were. But by carefully plac- 
ing each foot and hanging onto the scrub 
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Coast are all within a few minutes’ 
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The climate of the Gulf Coast is 
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they managed it, very deliberately. The 
female was ahead. The bull had tusks 
that would easily weigh eighty pounds 
each, and perhaps over a hundred. They 
started down the trail, slowly, feeling 
their way with every step. 

And, they had to come directly toward 
us to get down, but they never hesitated. 
Once, I saw the bull push the female 
with his tusks as though to hurry her. 
Then they came to the water. We were 
less than fifty feet away and still they 
had to come closer to us. They had to 
cross perhaps a hundred and fifty feet of 
swampy backwater before they could get 
on solid ground again, but still they went 
deliberately at it. Through the swamp 
they slowly felt their way, trying each 
step before they made it. They sank in to 
their bellies ... water lilies surrounded 
them. They were several minutes get- 
ting across the swamp, but the minute 
they touched solid ground, their tails rose 
in the air and away they ran. 

Osa said she could imagine them run- 
ning a mile, then stopping with their 
hearts pounding like trip hammers, and 
saying to each other, “Gee, that was a 
narrow escape!” 

It was so interesting to watch because 
they never for one instant lost their heads. 
They thought it all out, and even when 
they had to come directly toward danger, 
they didn’t hesitate, knowing it was the 
only thing to do. It was a marvelous 
display of elephant intelligence. 

No sooner had they scampered off than 
I directed my attention across the river 
again where the hundred elephants were 
still undisturbed, but before I could give 
the order to return, Osa saw more ele- 
phants beyond the cliff a short distance 
away where the light was better. So we 
steamed up once more and drifted to a 
small clump of trees at the river’s edge. 
I started the camera going when Osa 
excitedly pointed a hundred feet farther 
on, and there on a small cliff of mud 
were four big hippos out of water, graz- 
ing. I took a panorama view from the 
elephants to the hippos, but before I got 
the lens on them, I saw the grand-daddy 
of the entire crocodile family coming out 
of the grass and awkwardly walking, or 
wobbling toward the river. I got his 
picture just as he was sliding into the 
water. Osa said she was sure he was 
the biggest crocodile that ever lived, and 
that he must have been thirty feet long. 
He certainly would have made three or 
four of the biggest we had ever seen 
before. 

Now, perhaps he was not thirty feet 
long. One can, in his excitement make 
an animal look bigger than he really is, 
but I still stick to my story that he was 
the biggest crocodile that lived. 

The five elephants now knew that we 
were close to them and had bunched up 
together—a good picture, but I went on 
with the panorama view to the hippos 
just as they tumbled into the water. Then 
I glanced across the river and the hun- 
dred elephants were wading into the 
water. If ever a camera man needed a 
dozen hands and cameras I did! I ad- 
mit I was confused. There was such an 
avalanche of wonderful material to pho- 
tograph and I was unable to make up my 
mind what to do next. We were drifting 
away from the elephants so I instructed 
the engineer to put on steam and turn 
back to them, but in doing so, we made 
a little noise which frightened them. 
Consequently I only got them as they 
were climbing back among the trees, a 
bunch of egrets flying over them. 


We then put on full speed down the 
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river and during’ the following three 
hours we saw fourteen different and dis- 
tinct herds of elephants—the smallest 
heard had ten and the largest fifty or 
sixty. I made some film, but not much 
as they were a few hundred yards from 
the river. The last herd we glimpsed 
through the tall reeds, higher than their 
heads, raised a terrific row as_ they 
splashed through the swamp to get away. 

About four-thirty, we dropped the four 
lazy natives and their canoes. At five- 
thirty we were out in the White Nile 
where it was about fifteen miles wide. 
Just at the entrance to Lake Albert, the 
wind came howling from the lake; it 
rained like sin; our dingy broke loose 
and drifted away; a chair went over- 
board, and the little Livingston threat- 
ened to capsize. She was not built for 
storms but for river travel and drew so 
little water that she was top-heavy. The 
engineer was incapacitated with malaria, 
besides being seasick and fearful. 

There was nothing to do but let the 
boat go with the wind and we passed 
uncomfortably close to some little ‘rocky 
islands. All of my boys were seasick and 
terrified and I own up to some of that 
sensation on our part. It became very 
dark and there was no headlight, and 
still the waves broke over the little boat. 
It seemed as if at every roll that we 
would never right ourselves, but about 
eight o’clock, the water became quieter, 
principally because we had left the Lake 
behind and the river was narrower. We 
beheld the lights of the Lugard ahead 
and made for her, transferring all our 
kit, and next morning we boarded the 
Samuel Baker, reaching Butiaba again 
that afternoon. 

There we quickly secured a motor 
truck to carry the luggage, and in a 
touring car, made Masindi that night and 
put up at a dandy little hotel owned and 
operated by the railway company. Next 
morning we set out again by motor for 
Masindi Port which we reached in a 
couple of hours. Masindi Port is on Lake 
Kioga where we boarded the “Speke” and 
before noon were headed down the Lake. 

The Speke is a nice, flat bottomed 
boat about the size of the Lugard, in com- 
mand of Captain Gray who was very 
courteous and gave our cargo special 
stowage. 

About noon we arrived in Namasagali, 
the end of the Uganda and Kenya rail- 
way. Our goods were loaded in a van 
and early the following morning the 
engine backed down and coupled on our 
car and a passenger coach to a few box 
cars and about noon we were side- 
tracked to the through train from Jinga 
to Mombasa. It was the first through 
train ever run on the line. Hitherto, it 
had been necessary for passengers to 
make several changes, 

We were given a nice electric lighted 
compartment in a new coach, and our 
meals in the restaurant car were good. 
We had to supply our own porter in the 
form of Mogo, and our own blankets, 
but aside from this little inconvenience, 
we were as comfortable as we would 
have been on an American or Eurofean 
train. 

We reached Nairobi about two in the 
afternoon and were met by Oscar Thoma- 
son, the American Vice Consul, who was 
waiting for us in his car. 

Everything at our delightful Nairobi 
home was in ship-shape order, except for 
trifling damage to the walls from an 
earthquake, which had also moved two 
of our water tanks. 

Before dark, Paul, our old Kikuku 
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house boy arrived, all out of breath, A and when we retired that night, we had 
little later came Orangi, my gun bearer, our old safari crew complete—probably 
and <Aussaine, the kitchen helper, fol- the speediest job of recruiting ever 










lowed by Ponda Ponda, a porter, and executed. 
Yango, another of my old porters. Need- And now—we were ready for our next 
less to say, I signed them up immediately Adventure! 









To be continued in February 
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Another Raid on the Yellowstone 


(Continued from page 27) 


south side of that part of the Snake River 
valley which is within the park bounda- 
ries, an area of about forty square miles. 

Very few people understand the real 
situation, for every effort has been made 
to keep as silent as possible about the 
Snake River .egion and get the public 
to thinking that the Bechler Meadows 
raid is the important question. That is 
an important question, but not the im- 
portant one. 

Some of the finest forest in the park is 
on the south slope of the Snake River 
valley and in the valleys south of the 
park tributary to it. Not only will the 
logging off of the forests on the south 
side of the Snake River ruin the scenery 
of the whole valley in the park, but 
it will open up to easy lumbering the 
tributary valleys south of the park. Thus 
there will be a wide belt of logged-off 
and permanently disfigured territory to 
block the extension of the park in that 
direction which is much needed for pro- 
viding winter range for the elk. 


Notice how the migration routes of the 
Jackson Hole herd of elk (shown on the 
map by heavy arrows) cross this region. 
The reader can easily understand the 
disaster to the elk herds of opening up 
that part of the Snake River valley to 
settlers and hunters, especially to those 
who make a business of lodging those 
who come to kill the park elk. 


How the Elk Are Butchered 


“Even this last year, the elk were driven 
out of the park by early snows and five 
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thousand hunters swarmed to the scene. 
Over two thousand elk were secured, and 
another thousand were wounded and 
eventually died. Now, you may ask, why 
should not these hunters have these elk? 
When a man takes his rifle, hires guides 
and horses, and goes off into the moun- 
tains to hunt elk, he enjoys the change 
of scene, enjoys matching his skill and 
endurance against that of his quarry, and 
later comes home full of renewed life and 
energy. But if this is the picture you 
have of these five thousand Yellowstone 
hunters, dismiss it from your minds. The 
picture really is ‘a scene in the cold gray 
morning light when a band of elk, half- 
starved because the snow covers the for- 
age in the park, starts up the mountain 
slopes across the park boundaries. Noth- 
ing happens until the animals have gone 
a mile beyond the boundary and too far 
readily to get back again. Then the 
slaughterers and the butchers that have 
been waiting, rush out, surround the 
hapless elk, and with high power weapons 
open warfare on the bewildered bands. 
At times an elk, perhaps wounded dashes 
out and through the encircling line. But 
that encircling line closes in and merci- 
lessly fires into the remaining elk until 
all have fallen. Sometimes the hunters 
even continue shooting into the fallen 
bodies ‘for fear one will get away.’ 
Then all these mighty ‘sportsmen’ rush 
forward and each claims an elk, saying, 
‘This is the one I shot.’ Naturally, each 
one refrains from claiming more elk 
than his license allows him. But often 
there are more elk killed than there are 
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licenses. In that case, the superfluous 
elk have merely been ‘unfortunate’, and 
are allowed to lie where they have 
fallen! Such has been the scene of 
slaughter. enacted over and over again 
this last winter, until more than three 
thousand elk have been kilied.” (Extract 
from an article by Prof. M. P. Skinner, 
formerly official naturalist of Yellowstone 
Park, in Journal of Mammalogy, No- 
vember 1928, page 317.) 

Does the public want this sort of thing 
to continue? Does it want the park 
boundary changed to place the elk even 
more completely in the power of these 
butchers? 


The Bechler Meadows 


Elimination of the Bechler Meadows, a 
region of beautiful streams, waterfalls, 
forests and meadows in the southwestern 
corner of the park is, as stated above, 
also desired, in order to build an irri- 
gation reservoir for the farming and 
fruit raising district west of the park. 
This project, which has come up many 
times before, has aroused strong protest 


Dry 


So we simply stiil-hunted, 


the ridges. 
taking parallel courses, about as far 
apart as we could see each other’s red 
hunting caps, and keeping sharp lookout 
for signs of brown deer slipping through 
the brush ahead. The light breeze met 
us in the face and blew our scent back 
behind us, but the leaves were dry, bone 
dry, and had been made even more noisy 
by the skim of snow that was spread 
over them and frozen into a hard crust. 
This broke under each footstep and added 
a loud crunch to the rustle of dry leaves. 
Occasionally we noticed deer tracks and 
signs which indicated that the animals 
had heard us. As we hunted along the 
side of the ridge we worked diagonally 
upwards and finally topped the crest. 
Here the snow had all melted away and 
we were able to proceed more quietly, 
but even so, it was noisy hunting. It 
was along the crest of this ridge that we 
had heard the deer trotting away as re- 
lated at the beginning of the story. 

It was a wonderful autumn afternoon, 
clear and sharp in the shadows but warm 
and nice where the sun shot long shafts 
of light in among the open hardwoods. It 
was an ideal day for hunting so far as 
physical comfort was concerned, but hav- 
ing jumped several deer without seeing 
any of them and hearing only one, we 
were already convinced that still hunting 
was not the method to pursue. If we 
could locate their most frequented feed- 
ing places or their most traveled run- 
ways perhaps we could play a waiting 
game and win. So we spent the greater 
part of the late afternoon in studying 
conditions. We examined the ground 
under scores of beech trees but found no 
nuts at all. This eliminated the beech 
groves from our program. All along the 
side of the ridge we found little twigs 
with the tips nipped off—no evidence of 
regular feeding which would warrant 
waiting in any particular spot—but just 
indications that the deer had picked an 
occasional mouthful as they had wan- 
dered about. Several times, too, we ob- 
served scrapings—signs which indicated 
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from all friends of the park. The in- 
fluences behind it are, however, much 
less powerful than those behind the pro- 
posed Snake River grab which is just 
now the real point of attack on the park. 
If it appears that there will be too much 
Opposition to giving up both the Snake 
River and Bechler Meadows, an effort 
will probably be made to make a one- 
sided “compromise” with the public by 
letting the nation keep the Bechler 
Meadows (for the time being) and tak- 
ing from it only the Snake River area. 
The public owns both areas and should 
keep both in the park. Nobody has any 
rightful claim on either one. The only 
way to save the Bechler Meadows is to 
stop all the carving up of the park. If 
the raiders can walk off with the Snake 
River valley this year, they will be back 
after the Bechler Meadows next year, 
just as, having grabbed the two basins 
on the east side of the park last winter, 
they are now back after the Snake River 
valley. 


If the Forest Service, with more than 
150,000,000 acres of national forests under 
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We found no beechnuts. 


that a buck whose horns, in Herb’s esti- 
mation, would make him a worthy trophy 
for his Remington Express, had been 
there, but there was no promise when he 
would return. 

That night, with supper over, dishes 
washed and a merry fire crackling in the 
little sheet-iron stove, we sat under the 
light of the lantern that swung from one 
of the lodge poles and talked it over, and 
made our plans for the morrow. In the 
morning we again climbed the mountain 
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its control, can take eighty square miles 
from the park one year and forty more 
the next without proof of the slightest 
necessity and without even a satisfactory 
explanation, can we refuse the farmers 
and fruit growers of the vicinity of the 
park a small corner of it for the reser- 
voir they desire for providing water for 
their crops? 


Your Help Needed 


If you wish to help save*the Yellow- 
stone Park, write to your Congressman or 
Senators, or to the chairmen of the Public 
Lands Committees of either House (Na- 
tional Park bills are usually referred to 
these committees). Hon. Don B. Colton 
is chairman of the Committee on the 
Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senator Gerald P. Nye is 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys of the Senate. 

Ask that, whether any additions to the 
park are made or not, not an acre of the 
present park be surrendered and that the 
eighty square miles taken last winter be 
restored to it. 









ridge and worked down on the other side 
in the direction of a pond that we had 
seen through the trees. As we neared 
this pond we entered a lumber slash, 
with old roads, corduroyed in wet spots, 
grass-grown and brush-choked, that led 
us down to the water’s edge. After 
hunting for a time in the low land around 
the pond, we re-climbed the ridge by a 
different route and dropped back down 
to camp. The results for the day were 
the same as on the previous day. We 
had hunted as quietly as was humanly 
possible, but all the while we knew we 
were making too much noise. Several 
times we had observed fresh trails and 
felt sure that the deer had left when it 
heard our distant approach. And so the 
season slipped away—each day a little 
brighter, a little warmer, and a little 
more pleasant, if such were possible, 
than the one before it. We needed a 
storm, a heavy rain to soften the leaves, 
or a few inches of damp snow to deaden 
our footsteps and make trailing possible. 
We needed this change in weather—knew 
we needed it—but we dreaded any break 
in that glorious spell which made every 
day in the woods ten hours of rare de- 
light. 

Then one morning we decided on a 
long day of exploration. Perhaps, a few 
miles back over the mountains we would 
find better hunting, so after working 
carefully across the brule, we took a dim 
trail that wound up through a pass in 
the mountains and led back seven or eight 
miles to where the contour of South 
America Pond was etched on the forest 
canvas in crude resemblance to the con- 
tinent as outlined on the map. 

On the way we met a party of neigh- 
bor campers, packing out of the woods. 
They were heavily laden with camp 
equipment and, swinging from a pole be- 
tween two of the boys, was a nice six- 
point buck. We proffered congratulations 
to the party as a whole, then inquired as 
to which of the number had fired the 
lucky shot. The boys looked from one 
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to another and then admitted there had 
been no shot. 

“The buck,” they told us, “bore no 
bullet mark.” And then they related how 
they had secured it. 

It seems that they had been experi- 
encing the same difficulty that we had 
with dry conditions in the woods, so they 
had organized a drive. Five of them 
had climbed to the crest of the ridge and 
beat down through a section of woods. 
The sixth man had taken his stand 
where some high, perpendicular ledges 
would naturally force the deer down 
through a narrow pass. But the deer 
had caught the scent of the hunter in the 
pass, turned and heard the beaters com- 
ing, so decided to risk a jump. With a 
long leap he shot out from the brink of 
the precipice, which was probably fifteen 
feet high at this point. It was not an 
impossible jump for an able bodied buck 
and this one would have made it easily 
enough if his horns hadn't caught in the 
fork of an outstretching branch and held 
fast while its body swung onward until 
the neck broke with a sickening snap. 
Like a heavy pendulum the buck’s body 
swung back and forth, each swing loosen- 
ing the horns a little until they slipped 
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free and the buck dropped with a dull 
thud at the very foot ot the ledge. 

We followed the trail, which was an 
old tote-road narrowed down by en- 
croaching bushes, all the way to South 
America Pond. Here we did a little 
scouting about, examined each brown 
spot on the shores of the ice-locked lake 
to see if the binoculars wouldn’t convert 
it into the form of a deer, and studied 
the trail closely for tracks and other 
signs. But conditions were not so good, 


even, as they had been back nearer camp. 


The fine, although dry, weather con- 
tinued until but three days of the open 
season remained, then for two days it 
rained. This was not the gentle kind of 
a rain that brings out the subtle scents 
of the forest and softens the dry leaves 
into a soft carpet. This was a terrific 
downpour which confined the deer to their 
sheltered thickets and the hunter to the 
protection of his camp. Then the last 
day dawned, with a flurry of snow at 
daylight, and cleared off cold. The snow 
raised our hopes, temporarily, but they 
fell again when we started out, for as 
the weather cooled off the snow froze to 
the wet leaves and walking was as noisy 
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at ever. There was just one advantage— 
we could tell fresh trails at a glance. 

Up on the ridge I struck the trail of 
two deer which I followed down into a 
swamp at the head of Notch Pond, and 
then on and on for the greater part of the 
day. I hunted just the best I knew how, 
circled frequently in the effort to get 
ahead, but I seemed to gain not a bit on 
those deer. This, I felt sure, was be- 
cause the deer could hear me so far. 

At nightfall we nosed our car back 
onto the road and headed for home. About 
the same time other cars, bearing our 
neighbors from other camps, also ap- 
peared on the highway. No single run- 
ning-board bore the form of a deer. 


. “Too dry,” was the alibi of every hunter 


we questioned, and so far as we could 
ascertain the buck that had broken his 
neck was the only one that got a free 
ride out of that part of deerland last fall. 

It is nice to have a big buck to display 
to inquisitive friends at home but, really, 
what is a deer, a few pounds of venison, 
when compared with the real joys of a 
hunting trip? I shall always remember 
those dry days as among the very best I 
ever spent in deerland. 


Concerning the Plug 


life. Nearly all that had been taken on 
the barbarous, many-treble-hooked min- 
now were alive, but only a few of the 
carefully handled ones taken with live 
minnows on a single hook survived. 
Time and again I have witnessed the 
same experience, and only in recent years 
uncontradictable proof of the ease with 
which bass eject a treble hook, while in 
their element, was furnished me while my 
mate and I were casting for the movies 
at Lake Mazinaw, in Ontario. Though 
two motion picture cameras were on us, 
or supposed to be on us, nearly all the 
time, many times when fish were struck 
the wind carried them out of focus. Of 
course then, to show the fighting stunts 
of the bass, we tried our best to keep 
them on until the cameramen got us in 
focus again. I was using a fly rod and 
some bass bugs, and I had not the least 
trouble to keep the fish on until the 
cameramen got us in focus again. I was 
using a fly rod and some bass bugs, and 
I had not the least trouble to keep the 
fish on until the “grinder” was through 
with me. But not so with my skilful 
mate, who was using all the time a bait 
casting rod and a plug with trebles. The 
bass stayed on for a while only, and 
only a few remained to show their agility 
on the silver sheet. The slack that came 
through inadvertence while the camera- 
man was moving up most every time 
afforded them an occasion to regain their 
liberty from the supposedly deadly treble. 
Only a few days ago I was on the 
classic Nipigon with a dyed-in-the-wool 
brook trout fisherman, a dry-fly artist of 
real. merit, who derided the plug. 
Friendly bantering soon occurred. And 
I told him frankly that it took more skill 
to place a plug silently in a pool with a 
light rod and land a big brook trout than 
did the execution of his artistry. Finally 
he began trying a plug in the swift water 
above the bridge, just below the spill of 
Lake Helen. He struck three whoppers 
with his rainbow finish plug and lost all 
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of them as they began rolling at the top 
of the swift current near the bridge, nor 
could he stop the rush of a single big 
fellow for this objective, though he had 
done it with his fly rod outfit. 

“Actually will plugs catch large brook 
trout?” I hear some immediately express 
their incredulity. Certainly and when 
using plugs of most any coloration and 
conformation, too, for after all large 
brook trout are preyers on small fish far 
more than natural insects. Some of the 
largest rainbows I have ever seen caught 
smashed a wooden plug and _ leaped 
amazingly, as though the tiny bit of wood 
was an enjoyable handicap. 

There is an irresistible fascination in 
casting a plug after you learn dropping 
it where you aim, whether it is half or 
five-eights ounce weight. Strangely, too, 
how light and whippy a rod you can use 
with one for a long time, provided you 
treat it right. Plug casting of the really 
accurate variety demands more skill and 
practice than dry-fly work, though it is 
hard to make the old addicts of the latter 
sport admit it. There is more to learn 
and master, and, at the same time, you 
can acquire a valuable amount of pleas- 
urable experience and fish knowledge. 

Personally, I like to use the silent cast 
at long distance in clear, shallow water 
or deep, clear water amongst rocky or 
log stream environs, and under these 
same conditions my pet habit is to start 
my lure moving the instant it strikes the 
water, reeling leisurely to cause that er- 
ratic dive and dip and side to side dart- 
ing which apparently is an_ incentive 
to game fish to strike. I can this day 
change the despised trebles for singles 
the minute I wish, for there are splendid 
attachable and detachable single hooks 
made purposely for those who desire to 
use them with plugs. Thus equipped, 
you can carry a nice assortment of plugs 
in your pocket and the hooks separate, 
without the thought of the possibility of 
any entanglements. 


When fish are in fairly deep water, 
especially in the brown waters of the 
North Country, and they refuse to hit 
when I start movement immediately, I 
resort to letting the lure rest a while. 
My observations on this point occurred 
in my early days while using a plug and 
delving into the mysteries of many back- 
lashes. Many a time my plug got a 
severe wallop when it was idly resting 
on the surface and I was_ bestowing 
curses on my reel and line during my 
laborious moments disentangling it. 

When I fish with a plug 4a la rest 
system, I retrieve it slowly, stop an in- 
stant and then resume reeling as before 
with the necessary occasional interrup- 
tions to make the plug momentarily inert. 
I will not declare that one system of 
fishing a plug is better than another on 
every occasion. But I am prone to make 
the statement that versatility is the secret 
of fishing successfully with the wooden 
deceits; when the bronzebacks will not 
come for one style of artistry, try another; 
in fact, try all the tricks in your category 
until they can no longer resist. 

The objections to the plug are obvi- 
ously the gangs of treble hooks that oc- 
casionally catch the body, or tear the 
mouth of a fish. But a fish thus injured 
will more likely recover and have a 
better chance of living than when it 
swallows a single hook baited with worms 
or live minnows; and who has ever ob- 
jected to this traditional way of fishing 
of the American boy, or the use of the 
“barbarous” phantom minnaw? 

As it is, everyone to his taste. With 
the plug, may be used trebles or singles, 
if one wishes; and, to get down to the 
real niceties of the sport of casting a 
plug, try one of the small sizes that weigh 
between one half and one quarter ounce 
with a light, whippy five-and-one-half or 
six foot rod. When you are into a fight- 
ing bass with this equipment, you are 
indulging in sport of the highest type. 
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The Field Trials at Fisher Island 

HE parent organization of spaniel trials in 
America, the English Springer Field Trial As- 
sociation, held their annual trial at Fisher’s Island, 
on Long Island Sound, on October 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 
It was the club’s sixth annual event, and like the trials 
that have preceded. it, admirably conducted. The weather 
was all that could be desired. A large and keenly in- 
terested gallery followed the running, and at one time or 
another during the three days, over five hundred people 
witnessed the work of the dogs. The final awards of the 
very capable and painstaking judges, Mr. C. F. Nielson, 

and Mr. H. E. Mellenthin, were generally approved. 
These Fisher Island trials of the Springer Spaniel As- 
sociation have played a most important part in firmly 


establishing the springer spaniels as a working dog in this 


country. The members of the club are a keen group of 
sportsmen whose firm faith in the gun dog value of the 
springer has been methodically demonstrated by a series 
of trials that have set a high mark in field trial history. 
The Springer Spaniel Association is a member of the 


American Kennel Club. Its trials are run under the 
club’s rules, which insures the international recognition 
of the awards as well as a regularity of procedure with- 
out which sperting events cannot endure. 


In this country the sporting possibilities of the Spaniel 
have not received the attention which they deserve. In 
England spaniel trials are recognized sporting fixtures 
and there they have developed a technique in breaking, 
handling and field trial management that has advanced 
the Spaniel to a place in the first flight of gun dogs. The 
members of the Association, accordingly, enlisted the ser- 
vices and invoked the advice of the best field trial Spaniel 
men in England. For five years recognized authorities 
familiar with all the procedure of the English Spaniel 
Trials and Spaniel training have been coming to this 
country, acting as senior judges at the Fisher Island events. 
These experienced judges have had as associates, judges 
who are well-known American sportsmen. As a result 
of these intimate associations the club has acquired a most 
comprehensive knowledge of field trial technique and an 
appreciation of the art of breaking and field trial handling. 


David Wagstaff in action. 
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A group of handlers. 


The orderly manner in which these 
Fisher Island trials proceed, and the de- 
mands placed upon the contestants has 
developed what possibly might be termed 
a new school of American breaking. It 
is founded upon an all around usefulness 
that is a fascinating revelation to old 
field trial men whose experiences have 
been confined largely to the Setter and 
Pointer trials or what is commonly termed 
the big circuit. It must be gratifying to 
Spaniel fanciers to note year after year, 
a steady improvement in the natural 
qualities and manners of the interesting 
breed of gun dogs in which they are so 
keenly interested. 

This year the trials were judged by 
Americans who have profited by a study 
of English methods and the dogs were 
handled by men who realized the good 
that follows a rigid insistence upon good 
breaking expressed in prompt obedience 
to hand, word and whistle, absolute 
steadiness in the presence of game, and 
the prompt soft mouthed retrieving which 
has prevailed at these trials from their 
initial event. There were no noisy hand- 
lers at the Fisher’s Island Trial this year 
to be cautioned by the judges, for the 
very simple reason that there were no 


wild, unsteady dogs competing in the 
various events. It can be truthfully re- 
corded that all of the dogs were well 
broken, and to many of them the term 
perfect could be correctly applied. 


Winners 


The winners in the various stakes were 
as follows: 

The All Age Stake went to Morwood 
Pat, who also won in the non-winners 
State. Pat is American bred and trained. 
He is a liver colored fifty pounder; a 
level headed workman with more than 
the average store of bird sense and in- 
telligence. He is a dog that fights cover 
courageously, gives prompt response to 
word and whistle, and is a perfect re- 
triever. Pat was bred by the Walter 
Fergusons, and is owned and was trained 
and handled by Earl Eldredge, a young 
man employed on the Island, who has a 
marked aptitude for Spaniel breaking. In 
many respects this dog and his young 
breaker were the features of the trials. 

The puppy Stakes went to Salvage 
Billy, owned by S. A. Salvage. Bill has 
both looks and character. He is an out- 
standing youngster, vibrant with energy 


Dogs need a stamina-building diet 
through the winter months. Provide 
it by feeding Spratt’s Meat Fibrine Dog 
Biscuits—the properly’ balanced ration 
for all ages and breeds. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, sporting good dealers 
and pet shops—everywhere. Write for 
free book on care and feeding. 


DOG BISCUITS 


Bo 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


DOG CARE 
SIMPLIFIED 


Get this néw 32. illustrated book- 
let that tells all a raising 
valuable fer amateurs and professionals 
alike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
ler’s A-1 Dog Foods for 10 postpaid. 
Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
192 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


| A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

| dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

| tion and the simpler ailments. : 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


izes: 
Papel eee an 
> in 
Un: States, allc’ oid. Perfec- 
tion is cooked, p' for imme- 
use— all you do is f 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 5 MICHICAN 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 
Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 


$1.00, BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


ie Sos cs a 2 E: 


Winners in the members’ ‘open all age. Left to right, Tedwyns Torch, Tedwyns 
Tailfly, Morwood Rough, with Harry L. Ferguson and Walter Ferguson, Jr. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Purpooduck Jimmie—American bred and broke, and his owner-handler, 
Edward L. Coman. 


and unusually bird wise for his years. 
There is relentless persistency in his work 
on game that carries him into the thickest 
cover. 

The American Bred Stake went to the 
well known Clarion Kennels, Clarion 
Ryon, a well broken liver and white dog, 
with a very considerable store of bird 
sense and experience in the ways of 
game. He is a particularly good re- 
triever. 

The Brace Stake was won by Tedwyns 
Tailigan and Tail Fly, owned by H. L. 
Ferguson. They are a very harmonious 
brace that cover their ground carefully, 
retrieved on the high lope and did about 
all that is usually expected of the Spaniel. 

The Members All Age Stake requires 
that the owners handle the dogs. It {is 
therefore a strictly amateur event. It was 
won by Tedwyns Torch, English bred 
and broken. He is a fast ground worker, 
with a remarkable nose and unusual bird 
sense. He has perfect confidence in his 
masterful qualities, is always in sympa- 
thy with the gun, and is generally ac- 
cepted as one of the outstanding Spaniels 
of the day. 


The Trials at Brewster 


The four-day sporting event held on 
the Star Ridge Estates of Mr. and Mrs. 
Erastus Tefft have become recognized as 
Putnam County’s holiday. This year two 
days were devoted to the Spaniel Trials 
for Cockers and Springers under the aus- 
pices of the English Springer Spaniel 
Club. The third day was given over to 
a Field Trial of Setters and Pointers, 
which divided interest with the plowing 
match, a barbeque and a foxhound ex- 
hibit. On the fourth day there was a run 
with the Star Ridge hounds, of which Mr. 
Tefft is owner and master. It is a Welch 
pack, the largest, we believe, in the coun- 
try. They are handsome hounds and 
have given good runs to the sportsmen 
in this section who follow them. 


The ground over which these Trials 
are run presents a variety of conditions 
that afford every facility for trying out 
spaniels. It is a high rolling country 
with a marked diversity of cover, well 
watered and held an abundance of game. 


The Cockers: There was only a modest 
entry in this class. First went to Miss 
Stillman’s Horsford’s Dislodge ’Em. Mrs. 
Moffet’s entries, Rowcliffe Sensation and 


Rowcliffe Trader were respectively sec- 
ond and third. 

There was a fine entry of Springers. 
A young dog just over from England, 
Paulinus of Ware, won. He is the best 
looking spaniel we have ever seen at a 
Field Trial. The right size, and what 
is highly important, alive with true 
spaniel character, by which we mean 
that his disposition is both amiable and 
alert and so thoroughly imbued with the 
game hunting instinct that it is a pleasure 
to watch him at work. In general con- 
formation he is a great improvement over 
the Clumber type of Springer that is so 
popular in some quarters. Paulinus is 
perfectly broken and a. fearless worker, 
as fast as a flash on the pick-up, and a 
high-lope retriever. He is owned by 
Chauncey D. Stillman and handled by 
the very capable William Gladwin. 

Major S. B. Buckner of the regular army 
was up from Washington with Beach- 
grove Nell, a workmanlike liver roan 
which he placed second. The man that 
broke this bitch knew how to develop the 
spaniel, for she handled like a glove and 
was equally clever in her work on both 
fur and feather. 

In the Open All-Age stake, Firesqual 
was first with Rufton Model second. 
These Springers are owned by F. C. 
Perkins and were handled by William 
Hands. They made a good impression 
and their handler had them under good 
control. The sensational dog in the stake, 
however, was that sturdy little Cocker, 
Rowcliffe War Dance. He was compet- 
ing against dogs twice his size and weight 
and covered his ground as rapidly, bored 
into thickets as cheerfully as the big fel- 
lows placed over him and as a retriever 
he outclassed them. This little American- 
bred and trained dog is the most remark- 
able Cocker that has ever been developed 
in this country. To see him at work against 
big fellows makes a practical sportsman 
question the wisdom of importing spaniels 
from abroad. 


The setter and pointer trials were 
rather unsatisfactory. It had rained the 
night before and there was a considerable 
moisture in the ground, but the air itself 
was cold and raw and the scenting cop- 
ditions bad. The fields were better 
adapted to spaniels than they were to 
setters and pointers, and the starting of 
dogs from hilltops in cross winds broke 
up the casts of many of the best dogs. 
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the bull, a two-year-old, a little above 
center in the side, the bullet ranging 
slightly forward. He had dropped within 
sixty feet of the cow. The gun used was 
a 7 mm. Mauser, of which Chick thinks 
a great deal as a killer. 


Now came the more disagreeable task 
of dressing them, and it was getting dusk. 
It was impossible to drag the big cow 
out on dry ground so Chick was obliged 
to work in water knee deep, as well as 
darkness. If anyone has an idea that 
skinning and dressing one of these huge 
animals under such conditions is not 
work they should try it and become con- 
vinced. It was nearly eleven o’clock by 
the time he had finished and piled the 
meat on the bank. I had pitched the 
tent and prepared supper. After eating 
we rolled in as it was pitch dark and 
out of the question to take care of the 
second moose that night, but we were 
out early next morning and while Chick 
skinned and dressed number two, I ren- 
dered out the tallow from the first one. 
As a result of not being dressed promptly 
most of the tallow from the other animal 
was unfit for use. However, we had 
augumented our meager lard supply by 
fifteen pounds. Next we fixed up places 
to cache the meat and hides until such 
time as we could return for it, taking 
only the tallow and about thirty pounds 
of choice meat with us when our journey 
was resumed next day. 


This proved a very hard day of bat- 
tling rapids, two of which were excep- 
tionally bad, being long and having a 
big drop. In one of them Chick had 
fought his way to within two rods of the 
top, where he encountered a reef of large 
boulders extending clear across the river. 
Through them there existed no channel 
of sufficient size to permit the big canoe’s 
passage with a heavy load. Every pos- 
sible channel was either too narrow or 
else too shallow. Pulling the canoe high 
upon a large rock, half the load was car- 
ried thirty yards to shore. Some job 
through fast water and over slippery 
rocks. The lightened canoe was then 
dragged, pushed and lifted over the 
barrier with considerable loss of paint. 


This stretch of country doubtless was 
charming in former years but I was 
thoroughly disgusted with it now and 
wished fervently for power to mete out 
just punishment to those responsible for 
its devastation. Though the great fires 
of 1927, ranging from McMurray to 
Good Hope, and from the McKenzie 
River to the Barren Lands, swept over 
thousands upon thousands of square miles 
of timber land, this stretch was hit par- 
ticularly hard, being burnt absolutely 
clean. Only a few blackened stumps re- 
main. Almost without exception the 
starting of these destructive fires may be 
laid to the Indians—either through care- 
lessness or reasons of expediency. 


At Second Lake five days were spent 
in building a small cabin and cache. I 
helped with the chinking, etc. and in 
spare time picked twenty quarts of cran- 
berries. These berries are very sweet, 
requiring but little sugar and are fine 
with moose meat. We would liked to 
have stayed longer and picked more 
berries for winter use, but had not the 
time. 


Starting very early on a_ beautiful 
still morning we enjoyed the five mile 
paddle across the lake to the mouth of 
Willow River. Four miles paddling up 
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this stream, which is wide and smooth 
here, and I had my first view of Third 
Lake. This is a good sized lake about 
eight or ten miles long with a very ir- 
regular shore line and many deep bays. 
Five miles across this body of water, a 
few hundred yards up Willow River and 
we landed at the cabin upon which Chick 
had commenced work last spring. I was 
delighted with this location. The spruce 
trees were so large and tall; the cabin 
was large and roomy; it was close to the 
lake where there were thousands of 
ducks and geese; and Chick assured me 
there were plenty fish right at the front 
door. What more could one wish for? 
We worked hard for a week finishing 
up the cabin, but had _ considerable 
pleasure too. Almost every morning be- 
fore breakfast we would paddle down to 
the lake for a little hunting and a few 
fish. In the evening we would go for 
another. I shot a few ducks and par- 
tridge besides taking some fine “Jack- 
fish,” one weighing fourteen pounds. We 
put out a small net and got many fine 
whitefish which are splendid eating. 


At last, having everything in shape at 
the cabin, the canoe was loaded with the 
few things to be taken back and we left 
this wonder spot with regrets that it was 
impossible to headquarter there for the 
winter. It was mid-afternoon when we 
started and was long after dark when 
we paddled out on to Second Lake. I was 
quite tired and lay down in the canoe 
while Chick leaned on the paddle and 
sent the big canoe skimming over the 
water to land at the cabin about ten 
P. M. The following forenoon found us 
shooting down the rapids towards our 
meat cache. Arriving there shortly past 
noon, we were surprised and chagrined 
to find that some Indians had cleaned it 
out slick as a new bathtub. Not a hair 
was left. Even the refuse was taken. 
It was a serious loss as we were depend- 
ing upon the meat to carry us through 
the winter, and the hides for bunks at 
the out cabins. It was easy to figure out 
who were the guilty parties, and having 
to pass their encampment, we stopped for 
a palaver. Had to stop anyway and 
portage, for they had the river blocked 
all the way across at a shallow rapid 
with a fish trap and were hanging white 
fish by thousands, mostly to be used for 
dog feed during the winter. Our moose 
meat was seen on the drying racks, cut 
in the usual strips, while squaws were 
busily engaged tanning the two skins. 
None of it was of value to us in its 
present state and it was surprisingly hard 
to make them understand anything. 
However, we did our best by means of 
signs and language to tell them to keep 
the meat but to deliver to us one of the 
skins well tanned. Three weeks later 
they surprised us by really bringing one 
tanned hide over and then they tried to 
beg us blind, asking for a score of things, 
but found us in a decidedly uncharitable 
mood. 


The fall was now far advanced; freeze 
up was imminent. Yet, we had another 
partly built cabin to complete and be 
stocked with provisions for winter. This 
cabin was on LaForte Creek, some 
eighteen miles away. Selecting and load- 
ing into the canoe the necessary articles 
we hurriedly started. A strong cold wind 
coming down from the north made 
strenuous and disagreeable work of cross- 
ing Mink Lake. Near the mouth of La 
Forte Creek is a low willow covered 
island a quarter of a mile long. While 
still a long distance away the entire 
southern shore was observed to be banked 
with waterfowl. Chick said, “Geese!” 
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So we headed more into the wind in 
order to land on the north side of the 
island, cross through the willows, and try 
bagging some of them. It was nearing 
evening when we got around far enough 
to make landing safely out of sight. 
When a hundred yards from shore many 
of the great birds took to the air with 
much clamor and calling, evidently going 
out for their evening flight and feed. 
Flock after flock arose until the air 
seemed literally to be full of geese as 
they circled about, always just out of 
range of the little twenty gauge. It was 
one of the most beautiful sights I had 
ever seen and one which will long be re- 
membered; there must have been close to 
two thousand. In a short time no more 
were flying close enough to offer a pos- 
sible shot, so Chick took the rifle; and I 
the shotgun, and started: through the wil- 
lows to see if by any chance a few re- 
mained on or near shore. Peeking 
through the bushes, several small bunches 
were observed too far out for any chance 
of using the shotgun. Leaving me in 
concealment behind some willows, Chick 
crawled forward through the patchy 
grass but had made only a few rods 
when he encountered water. The geese 
were a good hundred and twenty-five 
yards away. I saw him rise very slowly 
to a kneeling position, raise the rifle and 
fire. At the report one appeared to sort 
of puff up and then the great bird flat- 
tened out upon the water. The rest flew, 
threshing the water with their powerful 
wings and huge webbed feet as they 
gained speed to take the air. Knowing 
the water to be quite shallow, Chick 
thought it possible to retrieve the bird 
without going over his hip boots, so ex- 
changing the rifle for shotgun went after 
it. A flock of canvasbacks came whistling 
by and he dropped a pair. A little later 
a pair of mallards were brought down, 
and then still another one before getting 
the goose to shore. Darkness caught us 
about three miles up the creek and we 
camped for the night. 

Next morning shortly after breaking 
camp I shot at a muskrat with the 
twenty-two but missed. While watching 
for it to reappear another appeared some 
distance beyond and I was on the point 
of shooting when Chick halted me, say- 
ing it was a young beaver—the first one 
I had ever seen. Soon we came to a 
beaver house and ample signs that a 
small family had their home here; some- 
thing very pleasing to us as these in- 
dustrious furbearers have been all but 
exterminated in this section of the north 
as a result of relentless hunting and the 
destruction of their houses and dams by 
ruthless parties whose only thought is, 
“get the fur regardless.” Happily a 
closed season wiil be in force for the next 
three years which should do much to- 
wards restoring the beaver to its right- 
ful place in the fur trade. 

About noon we heard a noise some 
distance inland from the river. Stopping 
our paddling to listen, Chick said, “It’s 
a pair of bull moose fighting. Guess I'll 
take a hand.” Leaving me with instruc- 
tions to paddle the canoe to the nearest 
point in case I heard shooting, he took 
the rifle and disappeared among the tim; 
ber. My nerves were all on edge as I 
sat there in the canoe waiting. For a 
while the sounds of conflict continued. 
Then everything became quiet and the 
utter silence of the North was broken 
only by the chatter of a squirrel in a 
nearby spruce and a pair of noisy 
whiskey jacks hopping about among the 
bordering willows. Seemingly, I had 
been waiting for ages and my nervous 
excitement had given way to a growing 
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COON HUNTERS! 


We are offering the finest lot of coonhounds and combina- 
tion hunters we ever owned, on free trial before you 
buy. Also rabbit and squirrel dogs. Illustrated catalog 
10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
Importer, breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genu- 
ine curly coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs. Literature free. 
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English Bloodhounds 
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Breaking a Bird Dog 


A running report of actual lessons and 
gradual progress make this book unique. By 
showing the actual handling of a particular 
dog the theory is given the most useful form 
—that of actual practice. Jrish Field: The 
most practical treatise we have seen. We 
have enjoyed it more than anything we have 
ever read about dogs. American Field: En- 
tirely free from technicalities or theories that 
have not been thoroughly tried out. Anyone 
will profit by reading this book. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth.....Net $2.00 
With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $3.25 for both 


Bird Dog Days 
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a well-known sportsman and bench expert. 
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Illustrated. Cloth Net $2.00 
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Sandy: The Story of an 
Airedale 


This autobiography of an intelligent and 
courageous dog is a story by a man who loves 
dogs and thoroughly understands them. 


12mo. Cloth...... .--Net $1.50 
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and Other Dog Stories 
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each story the chief character is a dog—air- 
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Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth....Net $1.50 
With 1 year. subscription to 
Forest and Stream $2.75 for both”’ 
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conviction that Chick was unable to lo- 
cate his game, when I was startled by 
the roar of a rifle echoing through the 
woods. ‘Three more thunderous reports 
followed the first in quick succession. I 
was all alertness now and already was 
backing the canoe out into the current, 
and a few minutes later landed at what 
I thought to be the nearest point to the 
shooting. I somehow just felt sure he 
had killed two moose, for Chick always 
says, “I never pull trigger unless I know 
just what my sights are lined against,” 
and I was beginning to have considerable 
respect for my husband’s marksmanship. 
Tying the canoe, I cut through a narrow 
strip of spruce to an extensive flat cov- 
ered with low scrubby brush. Chick was 
standing some distance away looking at 
something. I thoughtlessly called to him 
and he turned and came towards me. 
When he got nearer he said there was 
another bull moose just in the edge of 
the timber a couple of hundred yards 
farther down, but he had already killed 
two, so did not want another. The pair 
killed were lying within sixty feet of 
each other and each had been hit by but 
one bullet at a range of one hundred 
yards. They were in a terrible entangle- 
ment of brush and windfallen timber 
and Chick said intervening timber had 
probably stopped or deflected the other 
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two bullets. The first and fourth shots 
had done the killing. The first animal, 
struck in the neck, dropped in his tracks 
for keeps. The other, hit through the 
ribs, traveled only about twenty feet and 
was stone dead when Chick reached it. 
This made four consecutive moose killed 
with one bullet each, and each one had 
dropped within a few feet after being 
hit, a most remarkable feat and one 
which makes Chick think his old 7 mm. 
is about the best killer going. 

The rest of the day and the following 
forenoon was spent in skinning and dress- 
ing the moose, both of which were ex- 
ceedingly fat, furnishing us an addi- 
tional fifty pounds of very acceptable tal- 
low. Then came the task of packing the 
hides and meat nearly half a mile over 
windfall and through brush entangle- 
ments to the canoe, where it was cached 
pending our return. We took one of the 
hides to be used for a bunk, and suffi- 
cient meat to supply the next camp for 
winter, and proceeded on our way, ar- 
riving at the cabin shortly after dark. 

Next day and far into the night we 
worked hard putting in doors and win- 
dows, moss and dirt on the roof, chinking 
the walls, caching supplies, etc., and the 
following morning were homeward bound. 
We picked up the other moose skin and 
as much of the meat as we thought it 
possible to take through the shallow 
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rapids. Much ice was forming in the 
creek and many patches were encoun- 
tered on the lake. It was dark before 
we got half way across the lake and it 
was with difficulty that we broke our 
way through a sheet of ice extending 
some distance out into the lake from the 
mouth of Birch River. Evidently we 
were getting home just in nick of time, 
and though it was late at night and we 
both were tired, cold and hungry, when 
landing was made at the old home 
cabin; yet, we were happy and thankful, 
for we had accomplished much work and 
had plenty meat and tallow in camp to 
carry us through the long cold winter 
about to fasten its grip upon the North. 

For myself, I could not help feeling 
a warm glow of satisfaction in having 
seen and visited a great deal of wilder- 
ness country never before viewed by a 
white woman’s eyes, and in being the only 
one ever to have run the long series of 
vicious rapids on Willow River. Though 
this is a hard life and there may be 
many long and lonely days ahead for me 
during the coming winter, yet I do not 
regret being here, for I am becoming rich 
in experience and there still are so many 
things I. want to do, and places I want 
to see, that I consider it well worth the 
price of a bit of hardship and a few days 
of loneliness. 


Gameness Unmeasurable 


Biscayne four miles southeast of Miami. 
Our baits had been cast out into the 
shallow waters that lay about us which 
were approximately six inches deep and 
we were waiting patiently for the rising 
tide to bring the bonefish over the flats. 
It was not long before Capt. Sawyer 
pointed off to the west where the flats 
met the channel and we could see a 
number of dark phantom-like forms work- 
ing slowly our way. The sun reflecting 
on the tips of their tails that protruded 
from the shallow waters gave it the ap- 
pearance of silver spangles as they 
flashed hither and yon. As I glanced at 
my companion the twinkle of excitement 
was evident in his eyes and the tighten- 
ing and relaxing of the muscles of his 
face gave evidence of gritting teeth and 
nervous anxiety. The restlessness of his 
fingers as they toyed with the reel and 
the posture of his body as if set to spring 
told me that the fever had gotten into 
his blood and he was smitten. Whispered 
advice from the guide instructed him 
that if he felt the slightest touch or pickup 
to allow the line 4 or 5 feet of slack, 
allowing the fish time to mouth the bait 
and then as his line tightened to strike. 

A hushed “there he goes” came to my 
ears. I looked out upon the waters to 
where his bait had been only to see the 
forked tail of a bonefish come out of the 
water as he nosed the bottom. A snap 
of the wrist, a screeching reel, one thumb 
in his mouth, his eyes sticking out like 
tea cups, my buddy sat in a trance— 
dumbfounded—unable to move and then 
he came to. Probaly 350 to 400 feet of 
line had been taken from his reel in a 
flash. With an effort he gained control 
and started slowly to bring the dashing 
fighting fish toward the boat. The bend- 
ing rod and the light singing line, taut 
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as a fiddle string, hummed a delightful 
tune as it cut through the water in those 
short side dashes so characteristic of the 
bonefish. Then all went slack and as 
he reeled in what he thought was a 
broken line, he was suddenly snapped to 
attention as the fish reversed and circled 
the boat. The rod was passed over the 
stern stake and away went the fish in 
frenzied dashes. A stop! and again he 
was brought slowly toward the boat. A 
sigh of relief escaped my companion’s 
lips and that look of ‘I got him’ brought 
a smile to my countenance. The fish was 
probably 15 feet from the boat when the 
captain winked at me and said, “Careful, 
Lodie,” and then it happened. No angler 
who has experienced it will ever forget 
the last rush of a bonefish as he glimpses 
the boat and its occupants. One in par- 
ticular will never forget, for as he sat 
in dumbfounded amazement sucking bleed- 
ing knuckles wondering what it was all 
about, the bonefish that he had figured 
was his was gone and from his rod 
dangled a broken line. My mirth was 
uncontrollable and as he reached for an 


oar to quiet me he probably realized that 
he had underestimated the fighting quali- 
ties of the gamest fish that swims. The 
captain approximated the weight of the 
lost fish at not over six pounds and on 
testing the line with a scale it pulled 24 
pounds before breaking. How it is pos- 
sible for a fish of that size to break a 
line that pulls four times his approximate 
weight is beyond comprehension. But it 
was done in this instance to the surprise 
of us all. 

During Lodie’s stay in Miami after 
this fishing trip and up to the present 
day when weather permits Lodie is bone- 
fishing: He has forgotten the salmon of 
the northern streams, the black bass of 
Canadian waters and the muskellunge 
of Minnesota and has turned his entire 
attention to bonefishing, as he calls it his 
new-found love. 


I could go on writing experience after 
experience along this same line but I 
would be no further in the end in my 
description of the gameness of the bone- 
fish than I am at the starting. There 
are probably other fish that perhaps are 
gamer, faster and die harder but as yet 
we have not met them. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, the bonefish does not attain the 
same great proportions of the tarpon, the 
sailfish or the marlin. If it did and had 
its present strength and speed in com- 
parison there is no living man or tackle 
constructed that could handle him. Per- 
haps instead of this being unfortunate, it 
is fortunate and we can still through this 
condition enjoy the pleasures in angling 
he alone affords us. 


_As in other forms of angling proper 
rigging is most essential. Years ago 
when bonefishing first became known, 
the anglers and guides rigged with a 
sinker tied to the end of the line using 
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‘two hooks, one eighteen inches from the 


sinker and the other approximately the 
same distance from the first hook. Al- 
though many strikes were had they found 
great difficulty in successfully hooking 
their fish and they realized that this was 
due to the fish feeling the weight of the 
sinker as it bumped along the bottom as 
he slowly moved off with the bait causing 
him to drop it in suspicion. 

So, at the present day practically all 
bonefishing is done using the egg shaped 
sinker varying in weight from % to one 
ounce, depending upon the individual and 
the tackle used, thru which the line is 
passed. To the end of the line is 
fastened a No. 2 or 3 swivel thru which 
is looped an O’Shaughnessy or Sproat 
hook of 4/0 size tied on short 3-ply gut 
loop. Above the swivel is tied a short 
piece of match stick or rawhide to pre- 
vent the sinker from cutting the line as 
it drops down to the swivel in preparing 
to cast. In this method of rigging as the 
fish picks up the bait the line runs freely 
through the hole in the sinker without 
any restraining force. Care must be 
taken not to thumb the reel except enough 
to prevent backlash. It is not usual that 
the fish will run farther than ten feet 
before he swallows the bait but at this 
time the hook is set and as the fish starts 
on that long damaging run the sinker 
lies on the bottom and as the line is re- 
trieved one will usually find his sinker 
a hundred or more feet up from the hook 
illustrating clearly the great speed at 
which the fish travels. 

There is much said regarding the 
proper bait for bonefish and from what 
I have learned from experience and con- 
versation with many bonefishermen it has 
been practically determined that the bone- 
fish feeds exclusively on mollusk and 
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crustacea—i. e., crabs, clams, shrimp, etc. 
It has been said by many that the bone- 
fish will not eat any blood carrying flesh 
therefore fish bait is practically useless. 
How much truth there is to this is not 
known but I have found that they will 
readily take when they are in the feeding 
mood the following baits in their re- 
spective forms; hermit crab which is 
broken from the shell before using; 
shrimp or prawn with the shell left on; 
small stone crabs; conk and crawfish. 


The two latter being cut to pieces as is . 


necessary. The hermit crab is secured 
along the sandy beaches and resembles 
in appearance a large snail probably 
about 3 inches long. The crab is taken 
from his shell by breaking the shell with 
a hammer and is worked on the hook 
after the claws are broken off the hard 
part of the body first leaving the soft 
part covering the bend and the barb of 
the hook. In using shrimp, conk or 
crawfish great trouble will be had keep- 
ing the bait on the hook due to the small 
fishes continually eating it off. But this 
is overcome by tying around the bait a 
piece of mosquito netting. 

Great patience is necessary in bone- 
fishing when one prefers to sit in a skiff 
and wait for the fish to feed up to the 
bait. To advise how far to cast the bait 
from the boat would not be practical 
when casting to a feeding fish—but for 
general purposes 50 to 75 feet is sufficient. 
I have had bonefish pick my bait off the 
bottom not 15 feet from the skiff but this 
is only when absolute quietness reigned. 
The slightest move or sound would have 
sent him dashing away probably taking 
the school with him. When practicing 
as many do, the stalking of an individual 
bonefish one must cast from 10 to 15 feet 
ahead of him and hope that he does not 
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change his course but comes straight on 
to the bait which he certainly will take 
if everything looks all right to him. A 
favorite method of many anglers is to 
wade in the water picking some indi- 
vidual fish and stalking him. Great care 
must be practiced for all fish have acute 
sense of feeling and the least vibration 
of a heavy foot as it touches bottom will 
send them helter skelter to safety. It is 
very discouraging and disheartening to 
have crept steadily up to a feeding fish 
only to send the fish off like a flash leav- 
ing nothing but a swirl of discolored 
water as your reward. 

Bonefishing is the sport of kings open 
to the poor and wealthy alike. It is the 
mecca of the most discriminating angler 
—the test of patience perseverance and 
good sportsmanship. The bonefish is a 
warrior worthy of the skill of our most 
famed anglers and should be given all 
the due consideration as a true sportsman 
of his kind. Beaten only when he lies 
at your feet, a quivering mass of molten 
silver with fins that are as pronounced 
as they are beautiful. A face that is as 
square as a joiner’s plane, slanting in a 
long taper to a hawk-like nose and lead- 
ing back to an undershot jaw that is 
toothless but lined with solid bones set 
with crushers of ivory or some such ma- 
terial. How anyone could confuse this 
gladiator with the ladyfish is far beyond 
imagination. They differ as night and 
day in appearance, habits and feeding. 

While the ladyfish in truth is as sporty 
as any of our surface feeders, taking size 
into consideration, and a worthy antago- 
nist for the. fly fisherman, infinitely small 
is he in comparison to that silver ar- 
mored warrior of the flats—the bonefish 
of Florida Keys. 


- Accurate Pistol Shooting 
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tremely difficult to walk on their hands 
or stand on their heads, but some people 
can do both. 

In practicing a two-handed style of 
pistol shooting, the first thing the marks- 
man will have to do is to find exactly 
where his pistol groups with both hands 
and then he will act accordingly. Every 
pistol and revolver shot knows that the 
group will change with the difference in 
holding, a change in the weather condi- 
tions, an increase or decrease in the 
density of light, the difference in the 
angle at which it strikes the target, and 
in some cases the length of time the 
marksman has been aiming. It is always 
difficult to maintain interest when the 
scores are running much below normal. 
Either left hand or ambidextrous pistol 
shooting, therefore, should be begun at 
short range, at a large bull’s-eye and 
under favorable conditions. As skill in- 
creases, conditions may be made more 
difficult. 

Ambidextrous pistol shooting at night 
outdoors and without artificial illumina- 
tion is unquestionably the most difficult 
form of pistol shooting any one can try. 
Under such conditions aiming is almost 
impossible, because if you can see the 
bull’s-eye at all it wilt fade out under the 
sights. You must, therefore, train your- 
self to point accurately and shoot while 
holding the accurate point. One of the 
targets sent in and intended for illustra- 
tion with this article will serve as an 


example of how accurately even a person 
of moderate skill can shoot ambidex- 
trously at night when it is so dark that 
everyone else is using artificial illumina- 
tion. The sun had set an hour or hour 
and a half before this particular shooting 
was begun. Half an hour later it was 
so pitch dark that you could scarcely see 
your hand in front of your face. During 
the shooting itself, three men passed the 
range on their way home from work and 
each remarked that they did not see how 
anyone could see anything under the cir- 
cumstances and two of them could not see 
the target until it was pointed out to 
them. Nevertheless two consecutive 
scores of 90 each were fired under these 
conditions with both arms fully extended 
and firing alternate shots right and left. 
I think, everything considered, that hap- 
pened to be about as good shooting as 
the writer has ever done with any type 


of firearm. They will probably help to 
prove, however, the advantages as I have 
found them in using both hands in shoot- 
ing. Ambidextrous pistol shooting will 
train both hands for accurate work with 
either the pistol or rifle, and in addition 
wili provide the sportsman with some- 
thing that is new and very interesting 
in target shooting. 

The advantage of having the ability to 
use a pistol with either right or left 
hand in either game shooting or in per- 
sonal defense is much more important 
than in target shooting, and goes without 
saying. There is no negative argument. 
You cannot disable a man who can shoot 
to kill with either hand as long as he can 
lift one arm off the ground. And you 
never know which hand he may use. 
Such an antagonist is doubly armed and 
doubly dangerous. A two-gun man is 
seldom accurate in his shooting at other 
than very close range, but a man who 
can hit what he shoots at with either 
right or left hand will often score when 
the ordinary right hand shooter is left 
impotent. 

For practical results and as a matter 
of personal safety it may pay you to, give 
ambidextrous pistol shooting a thorough 
trial. 

The first and unexpected 10 is often 
the shot that settles the argument. It 
may never, fortunately, be needed, but if 
it 1s, it is better by far that you be the 
ambidextrous pistol shooter. 











this country the water runs through the gravel and 

fills up the holes or low places. The rivers and 
creeks do not rise and dwindle as they do on hard clay 
soils, The little lake on the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctu- 
ary, Wintergreen Lake, is about 60 acres in extent. The 
bottom and the shoreline of this lake is mostly composed 
of muck and peat, with some small sections of sand and 
gravel. It abounds in all kinds of duck and swan plant 
foods except wild rice. Wild rice requires a mud or clay 
bottom; it- will not grow where the soil is too marly or 
peaty. 

There are many hundreds of little lakes in southern 
Michigan, as well as in northern Indiana, in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, that would make most excellent wild water- 
fowl farms. Through Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and other states, there are many runs, streams, 
creeks, that, with a little damming, could be converted 
into small lakes, ponds, marshes or swales, that would 
feed millions of wild ducks, swans, geese and teal. 

The future, and the immediate future at that, will see 
sportsmen’s clubs being established all over the country. 
The sportsmen’s club promoter will soon be in evidence 
everywhere, Cartoonists will depict him with big eyes, 
big nose, big belly, and a big, long, black cigar sticking out 
of a big mouth; he will be emphasizing to an eager group 
of sportsmen, with a very fat forefinger, his grand plans 
for joy hunting, a place where no women are admitted, 
where men can do as they please as to dress, cooking, food, 
and so on. 

Here are some rules and regulations for a real duck 
club, where not 
hundreds but thou- 
sands of ducks will 
always be in sight: 

1. Not a duck 
to be shot within 
400 yards of the 
club house. 

2. No shooting 
at flocks of ducks; 
only at singles and 
doubles. 

3. Certain 
swales or ponds set 
aside for the 
ducks, where not a 
duck is to be shot. 

4. Duck shoot- 
ing .only between 
ten a. m. and four 
p. m. 

5. No shooting 
at all on Mondays, 


Gis cous Michigan abounds in small lakes. In 
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Wednesdays and Fridays. 

6. Limit, 15 ducks a day to each gun. 

7. Each member limited to two out of the four 
shooting days a week. 

8. Any member may come to the club seven days a 
week, 365 days a year, if he so desires. 
, 9. Season’s limit according to State and Federal 
aws. 

10. All members are requested to enjoy the great 
sport of “vermin control” all the year round. 

11. Ducks to be fed liberally on barley placed in the 
water in those areas set aside for sanctuary, This will 
do away with that pest the house sparrow which is at- 
tracted in great droves if oats are fed on land. Barley 
will also induce extensive breeding. 

12. Baby ducks should be fed millet. This will ensure 
health and full growth, with no loss. 

13. Members can co-operate in the planting of duck 
food bearing plants, shrubs, vines and trees. 

As a sight seeing place for members and their friends, 
the duck club of the near future will greatly surpass the 
country club and golf course. Many members will be so 
interested they will enjoy the club without firing a shot. 
Many of the most destructive duck hunters will become 
constructive duck conservationists. 

Of course, ducks are very reproductive. Probably many 
thousands of duck eggs will be laid over the number that 
mother ducks can incubate and hatch and brood. This 
means that each duck club should have a good incubator 
and brooder system. Then, too, a duck marsh, pond or 
lake can support a great number of muskrats and bull- 
frogs, as well as 
crappie, bluegills, 
speckled bass, sun- 
fish, etc. Here at 
Wintergreen Lake 
we also have a 
great quantity of 
small mouthed 
black bass, but we 
do not have any 
carp. I have al- 
most entirely 
cleaned the lake of 
a half dozen vari- 
eties of turtles 
which existed in it 
three years ago. 
There were some 
six thousand snap- 
ping turtles, 
leatherbacks, paint- 
ed turtles, spotted, 
musk and map 
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turtles. These all eat ducks and frog 
foods, and at least three varieties eat 
ducks to a most destructive extent. Ducks 
do not eat young turtles, but they will 
eat young frogs, while an extra large 
bull frog will eat a newly hatched duck- 
ling occasionally and will also eat 
meadow, wood and house mice. 


The duck club could be of any size and 
scope, of one member or a hundred, de- 
pending on one’s desire and congeniality. 
The very wealthy man has his own lake 
and duck shooting to which he invites 
his friends as he wishes. On the other 
hand, I know some rather poor men who 
also own their own lakes and duck 
shooting of no mean extent, each keeping 
his shoot for his own pleasure and that 
of his friends. A duck club, naturally, 
would be like any other club: the found- 
ers would be friendly and congenial, and 
would attract their own kind in addi- 
tional membership; while wealth, or its 
lack, will have greater or lesser influence 
on which club one prefers to join, one’s 
outlook or mental enjoyments will have 
their full share in such selection. 


Not all varieties of ducks will breed, 
for instance, in southern Michigan, any 
more than they will in any other locality, 
but there are enough. Besides the black 
or dusky duck and the gray mallard, we 
have pintails, redheads, gadwalls, bald- 
pates, and the introduced rosybills from 
southern South America, as well as the 
fancy varieties, such as the native wood 
duck, the imported mandarin of China, and 
several teal which breed readily. Food 
for ducks is also food for swans. Both 
the black swan of Australia, and the 
royal swan, the familiar white swan of 
park and zoo, bred for so many hundreds 
of years in Europe, will breed readily in 
the same type of marshy ground. Then, 
too, much food that grows in the marsh, 
yet which is not duck food, makes ex- 
cellent food for muskrats. It is not at 
all necessary, by the way, to fence in a 
muskrat marsh in order to keep the 
muskrats in. Just feed them barley in 
the water, as you feed your ducks, and 
they not only will stay at home and breed 
but many others will come in. 

The following predatory creatures must 
be kept out of a duck pond: raccoon, 
opossum, skunk, mink, weasels, snapping 
turtle, leatherback turtle, map _ turtle, 
musk turtle, great horned owl, marsh 
hawk, duck hawk, screech owl, water- 
snake. There are other predatory things, 
of course, such as cats, dogs, pike, with 
which I have had no personal experience 
as to their destructiveness among ducks, 
but the list given contains all creatures 
which I know are destructive to ducks 
from personal experience. 


Down the Flambeau 
(Cont. from page 25) 


Thinking there might be some large mus- 
kellunge, we made a few hundred casts, 
and Bruce landed two sickly» wall-eyes. 
We rowed down this silent water, and 
soon we heard a roar coming from a 
deep ravine. We were approaching the 
Porkie Rapids. It was now late in the 
afternoon and we were fatigued. So we 
pitched our tent among giant .Norway 
pines. ‘The forest was so dense .with 
majestic pines and white birch trees that 
at four in the afternoon it had the ap- 
pearance of twilight. In this section 
timber has not been cut, and the trees 
have attained enormous sizes. 


After supper, while my companions 
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moderate prices 


Our prime badger pelts topped $72 this 
Spring. Prolific, clean, easily raised, 
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fine dogs through picking up poison, 
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It tells you all about WILLARD “Custom 
Made” Furs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


and how you can 
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SAVE On the very finest 


quality furs made. You send us your raw 
furs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order. Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP . 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS . 

Are our ome styles and models illus- 
trated in free style book. 
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will bring them, 
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were warming up, for it had turned 
chilly, I stole away to make a few casts, 
hoping to hook, by a mere chance, a 
whopper. The silence of the woods was 
so profound, and the repose of nature so 
complete, that I felt as if I had dese- 
crated her sanctuary by causing ripples 
on the silent deep. The sun was sinking, 
delicately touching deep blue clouds with 
amber and pale yellow. It was a picture 
of perfect harmony in which Nature 
speaks to the soul the language of her 
peace. 

Suddenly out of the deep silence came 
a voice that sounded like a stifled hu- 
man cough. I looked and saw a bear 
standing by a fallen tree. We riveted 


our eyes upon each other. A bear in its” 


native heath at dusk looks formidable. 
The distance between us was less than 
forty feet. His purpose may have been 
friendly, but I called my companions. A 
report from Henry’s rifle alarmed the 
bear, and he disappeared. 

The following morning at six-forty we 
were on the river. As we floated down 
the stream, the rapids roared. After a 
toilsome passage we approached the first 
drop of the rapids. The shores were 
rocky and steep, and carrying our heavy 
load down the river entailed difficulty 
and laber. After unloading the boat, 
we tied a rope to each end of the boat 
and towed it along the shore over the 
fall. 

We passed over the first fall safely, 
but soon found another fall. 

“I positively refuse another portage,” 
I grumbled. 

“Without swamping the boat we may 
be able to go over this drop,” Henry 
broke in. 

“Hooray! Let’s go!” Bruce shouted. 

Bruce with his pole stood in the front 
and Henry with his took the rear. Hold- 
ing our breath, alert and watchful, we 
headed towards the fall. The craft 
plunged its nose between two boulders 
through which the boiling water rushed 
madly down. By some mishap Henry’s 
pole was snapped, and he failed to swing 
the rear end, and the boat sped sidewise 
in spite of all Bruce could do, expert 
riverman though he is. With a shiver it 
struck a big rock and became stranded. 

The maddened water rushed against the 
broad side and poured into the boat. For 
a second we lost all hope of saving the 
scow—even our lives. The impact made 
a rift in the craft, through which water 
poured in. Henry and Bruce jumped out 
upon the flat surface of the rock, over 
which the angry water swept, and gave 
a push. The trembling craft wheeled, 
and by so doing knocked Henry into the 
rapids. Despite his huge body, Henry 
has the agility of a monkey. He grabbed 
the back end of the boat and clung for 
dear life, while it rushed down the 
rapids like a toboggan. The scow kept 
its balance, and we reached the shore. 

We unloaded our cargo and examined 
the boat. The rip was on the side, and 
the keel was split. We were miles away 
from our destination and stranded in a 
primitive forest. We had yet to pass 
over Cedar Rapids and Beaver Dan, 
more fiercely tempered, the ugliest of all 
rapids of the Flambeau. Over fifteen 
miles of rapids were ahead of us, and 
no human habitation was within our 
reach, and we had but a broken scow. 
It was a discouraging situation. 

First we salvaged the wet stuff and 
dried it in the sun. Next we cut up some 
tin cans which contained our provisions, 
clipped off the sleeve of my leather coat, 
and singing Yankee Doodle, we pro- 
ceeded to mend the boat. The job was 
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done. We put up our tent early in the 
afternoon, and went up a creek. We 
found a beautiful lake in which we 
fished. Small mouths hit madly, and on 
our fly rods we landed six beauties. We 
kept two of them for supper, and let the 
rest go back to their relatives. 

These lakes, which are located along 
the river, are practically virgin waters. 
Anglers who are disappointed in the 
lower Flambeau may go up into those 
lakes shaded by giant pines, and find 
plenty of thrill by fly casting. 

The following morning we were up at 
four and at six we were on the river. 
We passed two more falls without mis- 
hap. Between the last drop and the be- 
ginning of Cedar Rapids we found a 
stretch of deep, calm water. Bruce 
cranked the motor, and we sped on. 
After days of hard work, once more we 
enjoyed ease and comfort. 

We enjoyed peace but for a few min- 
utes. That roar of the rapids again 
came from the deep ravine. We made a 
successful passage over the first drop 
without portaging, but at the second drop 
we had to unload the boat and tow it 
along the shore. I walked through a 
deer path in the tall grass. I stumbled 
over a stick, and underneath my foot 
something snapped with a crunch. I 
found I was upon a bear trap. A stick, 
instead of my limb, was crushed. 

After we had passed over a half dozen 
of falls, at last we came upon Beaver 
Dam, the last and the most treacherous 
drop. By the fall stood an old cabin. 
This was the first human habitation be- 
low the Prixley Dam, some fifty miles. 
It was a dilapidated hut, which appeared 
to be utterly deserted, but when we ap- 
proached it, a one-legged fellow hopped 
out, and grumbled in his rusty voice, 
“Going over the dam, fellers?” 

“Yep, having summer vacation?” Bruce 
jollied. 

“Summer vacation nothin’. I belong to 
these woods. I always been here. A kid 
sometimes brings up grub. I shoot no 
more animals. A bear tore off my left 
leg. I shot ’im once. Thought it dead, 
but wasn’t, by golly. Bit me in the leg 
and tore it off.” 

“Does any one shoot these rapids in a 
boat?” I asked. 

“Yes, in a canoe, sure. A guy last 
spring shot them. Got drowned. You 
guys can’t shoot ’em with your outfit.” 

We put up our tent and fished for a 
while in the rapids, but not a sucker 
could we raise. After the supper dishes 
had been washed, we hit the hay. Soon 
Henry and Bruce began to saw wood, 
but I could not sleep, thinking of the 
strangeness of the hermit. After mid- 
night I was still wide awake. So I stole 
out of the tent and with a flashlight 
walked through the dark woods. The 
sky was overcast and inky black. The 
woods were full of uncanny noises. As 
I walked on, the noises became plainer. 
Thousands of little feet seemed to be 
scurrying around. I peered into the space 
lit up by the beam cast by my flashlight. 
The story was told. A colony of beavers 
were busily sawing birch trees. I walked 
to them and complimented them on their 
fine work. Plunk, plunk, they all dived 
unceremoniously into the black waters. 

Next morning we portaged over the 
troublesome dam. Below these rapids 
some five miles of rough water gave us 
considerable trouble, but we got over 
them with only a few bumps and knocks. 
The water looked wonderful. Henry 
wanted to fish, so we beached the boat, 
and Bruce and I started to build a fire 
in a clearing to cook lunch. The bacon 
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was soon sizzling in the skillet and the 
coffee pot was sending up an appetizing 
steam in the air when a cry came from 
Henry, “Help! help!” 

We scrambled for the rifle and rushed 
up around the bend. 

“Look at that monster, will you?” 
Henry cried. From the way his rod was 
doubled up, it looked as if the granddad 
of the Flambeau was tugging at the end 
of the line. 

“It's good for fifty pounds,” Henry 
grinned, when a huge brown tail flapped 
above the white form. 

I had a hearty laugh when a flat head 
big as a prize pumpkin and with a mouth 
spacious as a young hippo’s appeared. 
After half an hour’s tugging, pulling and 
splashing it was beached. It was weighed 
at the Big Fall Dam, and it tipped the 
scale at forty-two pounds. This catfish 
struck a big yellow wooden plug against 
the etiquette generally observed by cat- 
fish families. 

From this point the current became 
sluggish and deep, indicating that the 
dam at Big Falls was near. Bruce 
cranked the motor. The boat shot over 
the still water, breaking the golden re- 
flection from the setting sun in cloudless 
skies, and soon we arrived at the dam. 

We put up our tent near the power 
house. We met Mr. Matson, the chief 
engineer, a genial and big-hearted sports- 
man. He told us it -was impossible for 
us to reach Ladysmith in our scow. The 
current below the dam, which is sixty 
feet high, flows down to Ladysmith at the 
rate of thirteen miles an hour, with con- 
tinuous rapids for fifteen miles. Our in- 
spection of the river convinced us that 
our friend was right. Beside the swift 
water, the river is full of huge rocks. So 
we decided to conclude our trip. 


Hunting Tales of 
the old Army 


(Continued from page 37) 


winter of 1885 I have seen the whole of 
the north wall of the stone barracks 
when there were deer, wild turkey, prai- 
rie chickens, quail and ducks hung along 
the wall in such profusion that you could 
scarcely put your hand on an unoccupied 
spot on the wall. Sometimes I have 
heard hunters tell about the plentifulness 
of game that they have witnessed at one 
place or another. Then I always counter 
with this story: That I once stood in my 
tracks and fired my belt of cartridges at 
quail (thirty-four shots), and that if I 
had wanted I believe I could have fized 
five hundred shots without moving more 
than two hundred yards. These are the 
exceptional circumstances under which I 
found this great flock of birds. In the 
fall of 1887 the present ex-Senator Robert 
L. Owen was agent for the Cherokee 
Nation with his headquarters at Musco- 
gee. Thegowners of some big herds of 
cattle in the states of Missouri and Kan- 
sas used to send their herds across the 
line and let them graze on the Cherokee 
reservation. Agent Owen asked for a 
military escort to prevent attack on his 
Indian police while they were driving 
out the cattle. I was in charge of the 
escort. One day while enroute to the 
scene of action we followed for several 
hours behind a big prairie fire. It trav- 
eled just as fast as we did, and it left 
the country bare and black for many 
miles. Abcut four o’clock the fire reached 
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the banks of a low marshy stream. Of 
course that stopped the fire. I rode 
across the stream and pointed out to the 
sergeant the site for our camp. As I 
dismounted I noticed both dogs at a point 
just a few feet from me, and already 
there was a whir of birds. Every bird 
for ten miles back had flown in front of 
the fire, and there were literally hundreds 
and hundreds of them. I made mention 
of Dan Young and the chickens he ship- 
ped to the St. Louis market. His record 
for his own gun in one day was 280 
chickens. That was simply brutal slaugh- 
ter—but no such slaughter could have 
occurred except where game was to be 
found in plenty. 

Thus far I have touched only upon 
bird shooting—chicken, duck, quail. But 
deer also were plentiful. There were 
several ways to hunt deer. One was by 
“stalking” them. The hunter took his 
rifle and sought the deer in the forest or 
at the edge of the prairie adjacent to the 
forest. A second way was by use of the 
hounds. The dogs trailed the deer bay- 
ing as they ran. The hunter stationed 
himself at some suitable runway, and at- 
tempted to shoot the deer as it passed. 
Deer are creatures of habit. Those that 
were pursued by dogs followed more or 
less well-marked itineraries. They would 
go down the mountain side following a 
course that, once known to the hunter, 
brought destruction to the deer. If deer 
were chased across a river they would 
cross at one or two places to the exclu- 
sion of all others. These well known 
characteristics of deer enabled hunters to 
take stands somewhere along the fre- 
quented points confident of getting a shot 
as the deer pasted. 

In the fall of “1889 I was transferred 
to Fort Clark, Texas. There was ex- 
cellent quail shooting at Fort Clark— 
better even than in the Indian Territory. 
At Fort Clark were to be found three 
kinds of quail, and it was almost the 
only place in the United States where all 
three kinds could be found. There were 
“Bob Whites”—plenty of them. They 
were to be found in sections where the 
ground was covered with grass. The 
blue quail, sometimes known as “Arizona” 
quail were frequently to be found where 
there was little or no grass and where 
the only cover consisted of cactus and 
other bushes. The third variety—the un- 
usual variety—were the Messena quail. 
This kind of quail lived on the root of a 
weed not found in many places. The 
Messena quail was a beautiful bird, a 
little heavier than either of the others. 
It had a rich brown polka dot breast. 
The after part of the body from the re- 
gion of the legs to the tip of the tail was 
a lustrous coal black. The root of the 
weed on which the Messina quail lived 
resembles a lot of small white beans 
strung together on a white sewing thread. 
You can generally tell when Messena 
quail are around because the ground is 
filled with little holes showing where 
they have been digging to get their fa- 
vorite food. The natives around Fort 
Clark called the Messena qyail “fool 
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quail” because once you have fired a gun 
in their immediate vicinity the birds squat 
in the grass and you may kill them with 
a stick. I once picked up in my hands 
an uninjured Messena quail that appar- 
ently was too frightened to fly. While I 
was at Fort Clark one of the surgeons 
there had a letter from the Smithsonian 
Institution saying they had no specimens 
of the Messena quail and asking whether 
some could be sent him. I obtained a 
good many: specimens, and had an appre- 
ciative letter. The following spring the 
Smithsonian wanted some specimens of 
Messena eggs, and authorized me to pay 
as much as one dollar each for them. I 
was ill with a protracted spell of grippe, 
and not able to get out myself. I had a 
number of Mexican boys search for them 
but without success—probably because 
they did not know the very limited areas 
in which these birds were to be found. 

When I went to Fort Clark in 1889 I 
took with me my two hunting dogs, Dud 
and Fred. In the summer of 1890 I was 
detailed as Commandant of cadets at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. Dud was getting along 
in years. Before leaving Fort Clark I 
gave him to one of the young ladies at 
the post. There was little or no hunting 
around Blacksburg and I did not think 
it worth while to take a hunting dog 
there. Hence [ gave Fred—the dog I 
had trained from the ground up—to a 
corporal of my company with whom I 
used to hunt a good deal. The corporal 
knew the dog, and I knew that Fred was 
going into good hands. 

Before entering upon my job as Com- 
mandant of cadets a vacancy occurred in 
the position of regimental adjutant of my 
regiment at Fort Clark. The‘ Colonel 
offered it to me, and I returned to Fort 
Clark without taking up the job as Com- 
mandant of the Virginia Institution. I 
reached Fort Clark on a Friday early in 
October. At once I saw the corporal who 
told me that Fred had not been very well. 
He had moped a good deal, but was now 
much better. I arranged with him to go 
quail shooting on Saturday afternoon. I 
was a bachelor in those days and lived 
on the second floor of the bachelor build- 
ing. I had told the corporal to come 
over at one o'clock and I would have 
everything ready. The buck board with 
two mules was at the front door. Our 
water kegs were filled and everything 
was in readiness,. I had put on my hunt- 
ing suit, with my beit on ard had my 
gun in my arms. Looking out of the 
window I saw the corporal coming across 
the parade ground with Fred at his heels. 
Thinking to give the dog a pleasant sur- 
prise—I had not seen him since June—I 
stood behind the door while the corporal 
and the dog came up the steps. As they 
came in the door I stepped out with my 
gun in my hands. “Fred,” I called. He 
gave one or two joyous bounds in the air, 
and fell stone dead at my feet. In all of 
my life I have never seen another death 
as instantaneous. He was dead when he 
hit the floor. And thus passed the great- 
est dog I ever saw. 


A Mallard Mecca 
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there is enough of it for all who are 
likely to come for years ahead; enough 
ducks and enough fish, nor is that all: 
here in these woods are deer and wild 


turkeys enough to tempt hunters, after 
civilization has hedged it about for a 
century. With due regard to the high 
purposes of engineers and agriculturists, 
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I shall go on hoping that no one devises 
a scheme to reclaim it for plows and 
similar implements. 

And so back to the camp, where J. A.’s 
jinx played a return engagement. “Here, 
boy,” he said to one of the younger 
guides, “get me a tin of smoking tobacco,” 
and slipped the youth a $20 bill instead 
of the one-spot he thought it was. Far be 
it from me to place a stigma on the 
sturdy woodsman, but J. A. got back six 
bits in change or thereabouts. 

They are an easy-going lot, these 
Arkansawyers, and it was broad day- 
light before we embarked next morning. 
Up Big Creek again, and into Willow 
lake to the head of navigation. After 
that there was a three-mile walk through 
the woods to a _ secluded little lake, 
largely clogged with button willows and 
bordered with cypress trees, which was 
to be the scene of the great days. At 
one end a patch of open water meant 
ducks would light there, before swimming 
back into the willows, as ever so many 
had done before we came. Again the 
guide knocked down a few to start our 
set, and a busy day began about nine 
o’clock, and it was over by eleven, with 
the limit all around. After that we sat 
on a sheltered cypress knee, and watched 
flock after flock settle in the open water, 
fifty yards away, where we had been 
shooting as long as the law allowed. 

Lured to this natural refuge, and ‘en- 
couraged by the guide’s skillful call, the 
ducks came into us beautifully that day. 
I ran up a string of eight greenheads 
without a miss, and felt chesty. Gene 
shot two black ducks, or black mallards, 
as they call them thereabouts, the only 
two of that breed bagged on the trip. I 
shot one sprig hen to settle a dispute 
with the guide, who had insisted it was 
a mallard. That was the only flaw in 
his lore or his technique I discovered. 
All the rest were a straight mallard 
kill, ‘with the greenheads making 90 
percent of the total. A frosty morning 


“had turned to soothing autumn sunshine, 


that made us sweat on the homeward 
trip. The long walk was much longer, 
and I was grateful, at last, that Arkansas 
had reduced the bag limit from twenty- 
five to fifteen. Fifteen mallards, plus 
gun and shell case and lesser impedi- 
ments can become a burden for Atlas 
over a three-mile course, particularly if 
one is keeping up with a rangy guide 
who has never seen the inside of an of- 
fice or settled down in a swivel chair. 

Meanwhile, J. A. continued under his 
unlucky star. He had tested his vener- 
able waders in the bath tub before he 
started, but it happened that the punc- 
tures were about the knees. He found 
that out later; a little too late to help 
much, as he wasn’t going four miles 
back to camp for another pair, after his 
feet were already soaked with ice water. 
He could see no point to that, but he 
didn’t much mind the heat on the long 
walk back to the boat. We were back 
in camp in time to row up to Indian Bay 
and try for bass awhile. They weren’t 
hitting flies and we had no minnows but 
certainly had a pleasant trip. Anyhow, 
we had bass for dinner, and life was a 
glad, sweet song. 

The next day should have been much 
the same, and was as far as Gene and 
I were concerned, but there was a curtain 
raiser... Another hunting party had come, 
and a whole flotilla was mobilized for 
the cruise up Big Creek, the hunters to 
be dropped with guides at various fav- 
orable haunts. In the middle of the 
motor boat that powered the fleet a guide 
fiddled with the engine amidships, while 
J. A. was seated in the bow and I in the 
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stern. Gene, our guide and three other 
hunters were in a big bateau tied be- 
hind, and, bringing up the rear, was a 
third guide in a cockleshell duck boat. 
A fine fall morning it was, with the 
morning star fading before the rising 
sun. <A well-fed group looked forward 
to a gorgeous day. J. A. had on a pair 
of borrowed boots that didn’t leak. Life 
looked better and brighter, and all was 
approximately well with the world. 
Then came pandemonium and calamity. 
J. A. lighted his pipe for his matutinal 
smoke, tossed the lighted match on the 
placid waters of Big creek, and—Blooey! 
Some motor boat engine had been shed- 
ding gasoline, and flames shot over the 
water, up the side of the motor boat, 
enveloping the oily engine in flames. I 
crawled back into the bateau and man- 
aged to get it loose from the motorboat. 
J. A. and the guide in the motor boat 
leaped to the runway around the house- 
boat, collided, and J. A., attempting to 
leap to another boat moored near-by, 
missed it, and went down in fourteen 
feet of water, losing a new double- 
barreled shotgun and much of his zest 
for the great outdoors. He was down 
long enough to wonder if one could swim 
in hunting togs, and how much of his 
insurance carried double-indemnity, How- 
ever, he demonstrated he could swim 
under the handicap of hip boots, shell 
vest, etc, and didn’t feel so downhearted 
about the loss of a reasonably good gun. 
Meanwhile, a gentleman from Little 
Rock had fallen out of the bateau, lost 
a good automatic shotgun, and been res- 
cued by the guide in the cockle-shell. 
Our own guide, Lawrence, was the star 
performer, as he landed the bateau load, 
and then: put out the motor boat fire 


single handed. J. A. called it a day, and- 


then called the day several things that 
might as well not be mentioned here, but 
Gene and I repeated the performance of 
the day and were back in time to don 
our mufti and start beating back toward 
the pavements by early afternoon. The 
rest of J. A.’s hard luck was the com- 
mon or garden variety of tire troubles 
on the 600-mile trek home, but the heart 
of a sportsmen beats beneath the broad 
expanse of his ample vest; he was sure 
he had a grand time, and called up just 
a little while ago to say that we should 
dash off to a certain lake where he has 
heard the bass are striking. The great 
dream did come true, and yet I may not 
go that way again. 

There are reasons and reasons. New 
territory tempts me. I want to shoot 
canvasback from a battery down Corpus 
Christi way. Virgil Biggers has told me 
of the wonders of a Louisiana lake he 
knows. Somewhere there is a spot where 
good goose shooting is reasonably cer- 
tain. And there are the old haunts that 
should be visited now and then. Prob- 
ably there aren’t enough falls. Finally, 
it may be that perfect shooting might 
pall on one who has hustled for his 
hunting, since that distant day in boy- 
hood, when I toted an old ten-gauge to 
the shore of a prairie lagoon in Western 
Kansas and went into action. There 
have been days when ducks were not; 
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river sand storms and river blizzards; 
big flights and no flights, and through its 
ups and downs the sporting chance that 
is part of the thrill of the grand old 
game. 

With the years one learns that not so 
many ducks are needed, and I shall find 
fun, if my autumn destination is the sand 
bars of our neighboring South Canadian, 
or the wilder reaches of gulf coast 
waters. But those memories of Arkansas 
are pleasant and enduring. I have known 
the perfect days of which duck hunters 
dream when the tang of frost is in Oc- 
tober air. Man is entitled to the pursuit 
of happiness, and it is given to a favored 
few to catch up with it now and then. 


Steelheads on 2% 
Ounces of Bambco 


(Cont. from page 17) 





course, my cue to start to work. Each 
time that it tried to rest I gently led it 
into the current again and thus forced 
it to expend more energy, while the little 
rod kept up its steadfast strain. 

At the 30-minute mark I had friend 
Steelhead near enough to see its splendid 
length. Mouth slightly open, it hung 
some fifteen feet downstream, and I knew 
that—barring accidents— I had him! 

Of course, it was wholly out of the 
question to beach a fish of that size, on 
so fragile a weapon as a 24% oz. rod— 
so Mr. Meacham very courteously offered 
to wade out and it for mga. I_ac- 
cepted his suggest 2c 

“DON'T, », «te ive word, 
Sydney—and NOT until he is completely 
done, and on his side!” were my instruc- 
tions, 

Little by little I lifted the great fish, 
putting all the strain that I dared on the 
wand. 

Twice it saw Meacham, looming above 


—and swung out in the fast water~ And 
twice I led it back. 


The third time I lifted it to the surface, 
where it lay with gill covers convulsively 
working—seemingly “all in.” 

“Now!” 

Meacham, God bless him, in his over- 
weening anxiety to get this big fish, 
struck too hurriedly! The point of the 
gaff slipped along the silver side and 
away went Mr. Steelhead... far out 
in the current! But everything held and 
I went to work again. 

Meacham’s language, directed at him- 
self, was sulphurous! And the gang 
ashore were so excited that several of 
them had waded out to their knees— 
without being aware of the fact! 

“Syd, if you miss that fish the next time, 
T’ll beat you over the head!” shouted the 
telephone operator. 

Once more I had my prize close in, 
this time almost belly up. 

“Now p? 

And Meacham made ‘no slip! The 
gaff sank home. He lifted the, glorious 
catch into the brilliant sunlight—and then 
there was a roar of cheers! 

Time: 36 minutes and 11 seconds. 

Weight: 6 Ibs. and 2 ounces on 2% 
ounces of bamboo! ‘ 

Curiously enough . .. old-timer that I 
am at all manner of piscatorial battles, 
I felt quite “weak at the knees,” and it 
required several deep drags at my pipe 
ere I quite recovered my equilibrium. 

Reminiscently: I can think of no 
struggle that I have ever had that gave 


me more deep-down satisfaction in the’ 
. 


winning of it! 




































































This Remington Hunting Knife 
A GIFT TO YOU 


EVERY RED-BLOODED OUTDOORSMAN WILL 
WANT THIS SPLENDID HUNTING KNIFE. 


Blade 5 inches long, handle of solid walnut with notches 
for the fingers, to prevent slipping. It is the most practical 
hunting knife made. The sheath is of solid cak-tanned 
leather, with a whetstone in a pocket on the outside, so 
you can always be sure of a sharp knife. The sheath is 
looped for your belt to pass through and there is a 
strap and clasp to hold the knife securely in place. It 
is a product of the Remington Arms Company and 
that is sufficient guarantee of its quality. Just the 
knife for cowboys, hunters, or trappers. Captain 
Frank Dean, noted hunter, trapper and guide 
says: “One of the best hunting knives I have 
ever seen, with a blade especially good for skin- 
ning heavy-furred animals. I always carry 
one on all my trips and wouldn’t be without 
it.” And this splendid knife can be yours. 

FREE! 


how to get this knife 


FREE 


Send $2.75 ($2.50 for a 
subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM and 25c to cover the 
packing and postage on the 
knife) and you will get For- 
EST AND STREAM for twelve 
months and this splendid 
hunting knife—FREE. 


We have only a limited 
number of these knives, so 


better send in today and be ‘ . Pe é c ; Forest and Stream, Inc., 
sure of getting yours. i ie y eae 
: # i ase Herewith $2.50 for my sub- 
scription to Forest and 
Stream, for one year, and 25c 
to cover packing and postage 
on my Hunting Knife. $ 
in all). 


The Knife is actually 214 Inches 


larger than this picture 
Send check or money order. Do Not send stamps or 
currency. 

















How Much Do You Know 


< 


bout Woodcraft? 
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Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE 
LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon 
these marks in the wilds? Of recognizing 
them? Of following them with gun or 
camera? Let this master woodsman tell 
you how to read the marks beasts leave 
behind them, for you to trail. 
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How well do you see? Are your eyes 
really as strong and accurate as you think? 
Have you ever tried this interesting Rabbit- 
Test? It is only one among thousands of 
valuable helps to the woodsman, hunter and 
outdoor man—with which these books are i 
crowded. ay at 
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Scenes like these are the very essence of a 


woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest wm 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby rac- we, 

coon being spanked up a tree by his f} 
mother. It is one of over 1450 drawings \ 
and photographs coxtained in this set of \ 
books covering every phase of outdoor life. 


All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is con- 
tained in these six books. Here are definite instructions for finding 


natural foods. 
animal tracks. 
fire circle. 
into wild country. 
way. 


| OW good a woodsman are YOU? 
;. Are you at home in big timber, in 
the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 
This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me for free ex- 
amination, The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 
drawings and photographs by the author, 
and handsomely bound in National Blue 
Cloth. I shall either return the books 
within five days or send you only $1 as 
first payment, then $2 a month till the 
full price of $11 has been paid. 


Dept. S-641 


Name 
Address 
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Occupation 
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Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and 
Games to be played in camp. 
Lists of necessary equipment for long or short excursions 
First aid treatment. 
A veritable college course in the school of nature! 


Pastimes for the camp- 


What to do if you lose your 


every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving the 
utmost comfort on the trail or stream to 
the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc., etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting 
with both gun and camera. Indiancraft 
is full of the lore of the first and best of 
all woodsmen. Sign language, cere- 
monials, blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, 
stories of adventure, instructions for 
erecting water-proof shelters, living on 
the land, seeing with both eyes every- 
thing that is before you. Earth and Sky, 
weather forecasting, romance of _ the 
flowers and shrubs and trees. How to 


_find your way by natural signs, “com- 


pass-golden-rod,” moss on trees, the stars 
at night. Contains maps of the heavens, 
etc., etc. Wild Animals! 
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No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and 
pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge 
of the beauties and wonders of nature— 
flowers, trees, birds, small winged crea- 
tures, wild and domestic animals. 

He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
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through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians. 

Everyone who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information 
and entertainment: Woodland lore, ad- 
venture tales, animal stories, Indian 
songs, dances, ceremonies, pioneer tales 
and specific instructions covering every 
phase of life in the open. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Garden City Dept. S-641 New York 


ne These Books — FREI 


Without cost or obligation on your part, we 
will gladly send the six volumes of The Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beautifully bound 
in National Blue Cloth and profusely illustrated 
with more than 1450 photographs and drawings 
by the author, for 5 days’ inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send 
only $1 first payment, then $2 a month till 
a total of $11 has been paid, an astonishingly 
low price for books of such charm and worth. 
No risk. A world of pleasure awaits you. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 
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